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THOMAS  HARUCASTLE,  PRINTER,  SHEFFIELD 


PREFACE. 


Having,  in  the  introduction,  stated  the  motives,  objects,  and  induce¬ 
ments,  which  led  the  Conductors  of  the  Horticultural  Register  to 
issue  the  present  publication,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  make  any 
lengthened  remarks  in  the  preface.  On  viewing  the  contents  of  the 
first  volume  we  trust  it  will  he  evident,  that  we  have  at  least  endea¬ 
voured,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  carry  our  promises  into  effect.  Many 
of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  of  paramount  importance :  arbori¬ 
culture  has  been  ably  discussed  by  several  Correspondents,  whose 
observations  will  he  found  to  merit  the  attention  of  every  experienced 
and  inexperienced  Forester.  We  would  particularly  recommend  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers  the  growth  of  grapes  in  pots,  and  to  those 
who  are  troubled  with  strong  clayey  land,  Mr.  Stafford’s  article  on 
burning  clay  will  he  of  great  advantage  ;  many  others  are  equally 
deserving  attention. 

We  have  to  regret  the  typographical  errors  which  the  present 
volume  contains,  which  from  a  variety  of  local  disadvantages  were 
rendered  unavoidable,  hut  as  they  are  removed,  we  trust  we  shall  not 
have  a  recurrence.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  he  enabled  to  state 
the  satisfaction  which  we  have  experienced  from  the  fact,  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  large  number  printed,  we  have  been  called  upon  by 
our  Publishers  to  reprint  the  first  Number  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  more  extensive  circulation.  We  sincerely  thank  our  friends  for 
their  readiness  in  communicating  their  sentiments  on  various  subjects 
connected  with  Horticulture,  &c.,  and  we  can  assure  them  that  none 
of  their  suggestions  for  improvement  shall  be  disregarded.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  list  of  fruits  and  flowers  occupying  more  room  than 
was  contemplated,  we  have  been  compelled  to  omit  the  list  of  fruits 
and  flowers  that  won  the  most  prizes  during  the  year  ;  we  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  no  great  deficiency  will  he  experienced  by  this  omission  as  all 
the  necessary  information  is  furnished  in  the  list  already  given. 


ERRATA. 


Page  30,  3  lines  from  bottom  for  “Bambycidse”  read  Bombycidse. 

45,  line  23,  for  “sold”  read  bought. 

48,  line  28  for  “  once  a  month”  read  once  a  week. 

56,  line  4  from  bottom,  for  “  one  barrowful”  read  half  a  barrowful 
179,  line  21,  for  “  10”  read  5- 

327,  line  8  from  bottom,  for  “  valuable”  read  variable. 

374,  line  12  from  top,  for  “elytra”  read  elytra. 

375,  line  6,  for  “  Moth”  read  Butterfly. 

386,  line  2  for  “  Miatre”  read  Maitre. 

386,  line  4,  for  (Sukou,  a  fig,  and  phano,  show)  read  Suchoyhantes 
(derived  from  Sukon  a  fig,  and  phano,  1  shew.) 

475,  line  16  from  bottom,  for  “two  feet”  read  twenty  two  feet. 

448,  line  3  from  bottom,  for  “Crawshaws”  read  Crawnshaws. 

557  &  558,  for  “  Chrenberg”  read  Ehrenberg. 

559,  line  2  from  bottom  for  “  Philomelor”  read  Philomela. 

559,  line  7  for’  “  notacilla”  read  Motacillse. 

I)o.  11,  for  “  notorcillse”  read  Motacillse. 

Do.  do.  ten  lines  from  bottom,  for  “  Mortensis”  read  Nortensis. 
Do.  13,  for  “Ledge  Bird”  read  Sedge  Bird. 

Do.  7,  for  “  Sibillans”  read  sibilatrix. 

617,  line  5,  for  “  Oram”  read  Oran. 

697,  line  5,  for  “  experience”  read  experienced. 

739,  line  6  from  bottom,  for  “  lightening”  read  lightning. 

702,  line  11,  for  “faculty”  read  facility. 

813,  line  10,  for  “  than”  read  that. 

588,  line  1,  for  “  twenty”  read  ninety. 

591,  line  5  from  bottom,  for  “Quod”  read  Quot. 

593,  line  14,  for  “credo”  read  credo. 

634,  line  7,  for  “  becomes”  read  and  become. 

633,  line  2  from  bottom,  for  “  heated”  read  treated. 

635,  line  18  from  bottom,  for  pseniflora”  read  pajoniflora. 

635,  line  9,  for  “  Dranthiflora”  read  dianthiflora. 

31,  for  “  imbucata”  read  imbricata. 

636,  line  15,  for  “sasanqua”  read  sesanqua. 

648,  line  21,  for  “  Berfo”  read  Bufo. 

688,  line  10  from  bottom,  for  “  Woodin”  read  Woodsii. 

689,  line  1,  for  “  pauntata”  read  punctata. 

29,  for  “  munda”  read  mundi. 

8fl3,  line  2,  for  “Heney”  read  Henley. 

9,  for  “  wirg”  read  wiry. 

18,  from  bottom,  for  “  nearly”  read  “  rarely. 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


HORTICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  I.— SOME  IDEAS  ON  THE  EXPENSE  OF  ERECTING,  AND 
THE  DIFFERENT  USES  A  TWO-LIGHT  FRAME  MIGHT  BE 
PUT  TO,  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR. 

INTENDED  FOR  THE  ACCOMMODATION  OF  PERSONS  WITH  SMALL  GARDENS. 

By  JOSEPH  PAXTON,  F.L.S.  AND  H.S. 

It  will  first  be  necessary  to  consider  the  expense  of  having  a  two- 
light  frame  made,  this  would  of  course  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on 
the  nature  of  the  materials,  and  the  size  it  was  intended  to  he.  The 
criterion  we  shall  take  is,  that  the  frame  and  lights  he  made  of  the 
best  red  deal ;  glazed  with  good  glass,  and  he  well  painted ;  the  size 
a  common  one,  namely,  each  light  measuring  six  feet  by  three  :  the 
cost  of  the  wood  together  with  the  labour  of  a  carpenter  properly 
making,  would  amount  to  £2.  2s.  The  two  lights  glazing  with 
good  glass,  cut  to  the  size  of  six  inches  by  three,  would  cost  18s. 
and  giving  three  coats  of  white  paint,  11s.  3d.  which  makes  the 
whole  cost  of  the  frame  to  amount  to  £3.  11s.  3d.  Having  thus 
made  a  rough  calculation  of  the  expense  attending  the  erection,  the 
next  thing  necesssary  is  to  point  out  the  various  uses  it  may  he  put 
to  throughout  the  year.  The  material  for  heating  will  of  course  he 
dung,  the  expense  attending  which  depends  on  the  situation,  means 
of  carriage,  and  other  circumstances,  which  entirely  preclude  the 
possibility  of  any  certain  estimate,  hut  in  most  places  dung  could  he 
procured  in  a  green  state  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  The  various 
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uses  to  which  such  a  frame  could  be  put  throughout  the  year  we 
must  speak  of  each  month  separately,  and  shall  therefore  commence 
first  with — 

January — Those  who  have  a  taste  for  flowers  will  now  have  their 
frame  filled  with  greenhouse  plants.  Camellias,  p.  362,  or  Auriculas, 
p.  56,  which  cannot  he  disposed  of  otherwise  before  next  month. 

February — The  Camellias  or  other  greenhouse  plants  may  now 
be  taken  out  of  the  frame,  and  placed  in  such  rooms  as  are  conve¬ 
nient  to  flower  them.  See  pages  362  and  498.  Let  the  Auriculas, 
&c.  be  placed  in  a  temporary  shelter  made  with  a  few  hoards,  so  that 
they  can  be  allowed  plenty  of  air,  or  be  fully  exposed  in  fine  days, 
and  well  covered  down  at  night  with  mats  or  litter  to  preserve  them 
from  frost.  Then  let  a  bed  be  made  for  the  frame  of  prepared  horse- 
dung,  about  three  feet  thick  in  front,  and  four  feet  at  the  back,  which 
will  leave  a  good  slope  towards  the  south ;  set  on  the  frame, 
and  after  the  bed  has  settled  a  day  or  two,  let  one  of  the  lights  have 
about  a  foot  thick  of  light  sandy  soil  put  in  it ;  if  this  cannot  be 
easily  procured,  mix  a  large  portion  of  sand  with  common  garden 
mould,  in  this  plant  some  whole  potatoes  of  the  early  kidney  sort, 
which  are  always  best  for  the  first  crops,  at  about  the  distance  of 
eight  inches  in  the  rows,  and  one  foot  from  row  to  row ;  making  the 
rows  from  the  back  to  the  front  of  the  bed,  which  will  admit  the  sun 
to  the  roots  when  the  tops  become  large;  on  the  top  of  these  potatoes 
scatter  a  crop  of  scarlet  radishes,  which  will  be  all  drawn  before  the 
potatoe  tops  attain  any  size.  Let  the  other  light  have  some  sandy 
soil  or  old  tan  put  in  it,  then  plunge  a  quantity  of  three  years  old 
rhubarb  roots  as  closely  as  they  can  be  placed  to  each  other,  and 
turn  a  large  pot  over  each  root,  to  exclude  it  from  the  air ;  if  it  be 
the  early  scarlet  variety,  the  stalks  will  be  ready  for  use  in  eight 
days ;  three  or  four  large  pans  or  feeders  may  also  be  filled  with 
light  soil,  and  sown  with  light  salading  :  as  soon  as  the  seeds  begin 
to  show  themselves  above  the  soil,  sow  three  or  four  others  to  suc¬ 
ceed  them.  When  the  radishes  appear,  give  as  much  air  as  possi¬ 
ble  without  injuring  them  by  either  cutting  winds  or  heavy  rains. 
Also  prepare  a  quantity  of  dung  for  a  cucumber  bed,  let  it  be  well 
shaken  and  thrown  in  a  heap,  and  watered  if  necessary,  turning  it 
two  or  three  times  until  it  becomes  sweetened.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  when  the  rhubarb  is  all  gathered,  fill  the  light  with  the 
same  sort  of  soil  as  the  other,  and  plant  another  crop  of  kidney  pota¬ 
toes,  with  a  few  radishes  sown  over  them  as  recommended  for  the 
last,  leaving,  however,  a  space  at  the  front  of  the  frame  sufficiently 
broad  to  set  a  row  of  pans  or  feeders ;  sow'  in  one  or  two  of  them 
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seeds  of  the  red  solid  celery,  and  in  another,  a  few  seeds  of  Bath 
coss  and  other  hardy  lettuces,  the  remainder  of  the  pan  will  do 
for  small  salading. 

March — As  soon  as  the  violent  rankness  of  the  dung  is  properly 
worked  off,  begin  to  make  up  a  cucumber  bed  of  not  less  thickness 
than  four  feet  in  the  front,  and  five  feet  at  the  back ;  as  soon  as  the 
radishes  are  up,  take  off  the  frame  and  place  it  on  the  new  bed ; 
hoop  the  radish  bed  over  with  mats,  to  preserve  the  potatoes  and 
radishes  in  case  of  frost;  if  it  is  convenient  to  place  a  hand-glass  over 
the  celery  and  lettuce  pans  it  will  be  all  the  better ;  fork  over  the 
new-made  bed  occasionally,  and  when  the  steam  is  found  to 
be  pretty  swreet,  put  about  a  bushel  of  good  light  maiden  soil,  mixed 
with  a  small  portion  of  pigeons’  dung  or  that  of  fowls,  in  the  middle 
of  each  light,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  obtain  from 
some  neighbouring  garden,  two  pots  of  good  stopped  cucumber  plants  ; 
if  each  pot  contains  three  plants,  let  one  be  pulled  out,  as  two  are  quite 
sufficient  for  each  hill.  Make  a  hole  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
turn  out  the  plants  with  the  ball  entire,  place  them  in  the  hole,  and 
press  the  soil  about  the  roots  slightly,  also  give  them  a  sprinkling 
of  water  made  new  milk  warm ;  and  if  the  sun  shines  bright,  take  a 
handful  of  litter  and  lay  on  the  glass  over  the  plants,  which  will  suf¬ 
ficiently  shelter  them  until  they  have  become  established ;  earth  and 
treat  them  in  the  usual  manner,  and  fruit  will  be  ready  to  cut  by 
the  middle  of  May. 

About  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  if  the  season  be 
fine,  cucumbers  will  have  become  so  common,  that  perhaps  the 
proprietor  may  not  consider  it  scarcely  worth  while  to  keep  the  frame 
over  them,  especially  as  they  will  grow  and  bear  without  it ;  if  this 
is  the  case,  a  pit  should  be  formed  according  to  the  directions  of  Mr. 
Waldron,  p.  399,  and  planted  with  either  grapes,  figs,  or  peaches, 
set  on  the  frame,  and  a  crop  of  excellent  fruit  may  be  obtained  much 
earlier  than  in  the  open  air,  thus  of  very  superior  flavour.  Nothing 
more  could  be  accomplished  properly  with  one  frame  for  that  sea¬ 
son,  as  if  either  grapes  or  figs  were  planted  in  the  pit,  the  frame 
would  be  kept  in  use  till  October;  when  the  season  for  sheltering 
greenhouse  plants,  &c.  for  the  winter  commences,  and  continues  until 
the  following  February. 

October — To  prepare  the  frame  for  the  reception  of  the  green¬ 
house  plants,  &c.  take  it  from  off  the  pit,  and  place  it  in  a  warm  situ¬ 
ation  opposite  the  south,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun ;  raise  it  from 
the  ground  by  laying  a  brick  under  each  of  tbe  front  comers,  and 
two  bricks  under  each  of  the  back  ones,  this  will  give  a  good  bevel 
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towards  the  sun ;  then  proceed  to  place  all  round  the  outsides  of  the 
frame,  not  less  than  a  foot  thick  of  soil  well  trodden  down,  and 
raised  nearly  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  frame  all  round ;  next,  pre¬ 
pare  the  floor  on  which  the  plants  are  to  be  placed,  first,  by  laying 
a  good  floor  of  lime  scraps ;  and  on  the  top  of  that  about  six  inches 
thick  of  coal  ashes,  on  which  arrange  the  plants.  This  floor  will 
effectually  prevent  worms  from  penetrating,  and  also  add  much  to 
the  warmth  and  cleanliness  of  the  plants.  Elevating  the  frame  also 
is  far  preferable  to  setting  it  upon  the  ground,  as  the  frame  is  not  so 
liable  to  rot,  and  the  more  the  plants  are  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  earth,  by  a  thick  floor  of  ashes,  &c.  the  more  easily  will 
they  be  kept  from"  damp. 

J.  Paxton. 

Chatsivorth,  June  2nd.  1832. 


ARTICLE  II. 

ON  THE  DESTRUCTION,  OR  PREVENTION  OF  INSECTS,  INFESTING 

PEACH  AND  NECTARINE  TREES. 

BY  MR.  T.  H.  BAILEY,  GARDENER  TO  'WM.  EVANS,  ESQ.  M.P. 

Allestree-Hall ,  near  Derby. 

This  being  the  season  when  insects  of  various  kinds  become  trou¬ 
blesome  to  the  gardener,  by  infesting  his  Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees, 
and  not  seeing  in  your  Register  any  method  given  to  destroy  them, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  send  the  following  :  A  system  which  I  have 
practised  for  the  last  ten  years  with  perfect  success,  seven  of  which 
have  been  in  my  present  situation.  In  the  autumn,  after  the  fruit 
is  all  gathered  I  commence  getting  off  the  leaves,  a  few  at  a  time,  as 
they  become  ripe,  until  they  are  all  entirely  off  I  then  unnail  the 
trees,  merely  leaving  as  many  nails  and  shreds  in  the  wall  as  will 
prevent  the  wind  from  breaking  the  shoots,  at  the  same  time  clearing 
away  all  dead  leaves,  cobwebs  or  other  rubbish  that  may  have  col¬ 
lected  about  the  crevices  of  the  wall  with  a  hand  brush,  as  I  consider 
them  complete  repositories  for  the  eggs  of  all  kinds  of  insects.  In 
this  loose  state  I  leave  them  till  the  March  following,  when  I  prune 
and  nail  them  again  to  the  wall,  taking  away  all  the  nails  and  shreds 
that  were  left  to  support  the  branches  in  the  winter.  The  next  thing 
I  consider  essential  is,  after  the  blooming  season  is  past,  and  the 
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fruit  is  set,  which  generally  happens  about  the  end  of  April,  or  the 
beginning  of  May,  I  take  off  with  my  thumb  and  finger  all  fore-right 
and  superfluous  side  shoots,  whilst  they  are  but  from  two  to  three 
inches  long,  being  cautious  to  leave  as  few  as  possible  more  than  will 
furnish  the  tree  with  a  good  supply  of  young  wood  for  the  ensuing 
season.  When  the  tree  is  not  likely  to  put  forth  its  branches  too 
luxuriant,  I  seldom  leave  more  than  two  or  three  buds  upon  the  last 
year’s  shoot,  supposing  it  to  be  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long, 
observing  to  leave  one  as  near  as  I  can  to  the  heel,  and  another  at 
the  extremity  of  each.  Those  trees  I  pick  over  in  the  fore-part  of 
the  day,  I  wash  with  pure  water,  played  with  the  force  of  a  garden 
engine,  to  wash  down  as  much  as  possible  all  the  old  relics  of  bloom, 
&c.  that  may  be  left  behind.  This  should  be  done  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  so  that  they  may  have  time  to  get  dry  before  the  cool  of  the 
evening  comes  on  ;  strict  attention  should  be  paid  to  looking  over  the 
trees  once  a  week,  for  a  short  time,  and  taking  off  all  useless  shoots 
that  may  have  been  left,  and  repeating  the  washing  every  two  or 
three  days,  when  the  weather  is  fine.  By  this  means  I  have  always 
been  able  to  keep  them  free  from  insects,  and  the  foliage  has  assumed 
a  very  healthy  appearance,  and  never  failed  of  having  a  good  crop  of 
fruit.  I  have  seen  washes  of  different  kinds  used,  and  even  quick 
lime  thrown  all  over  the  trees,  which  I  consider  not  only  unsightly, 
but  (the  lime  in  particular)  very  pernicious  to  the  leaves.  I  never 
use  a  composition  of  any  kind,  except  dusting  them  over  with  a  little 
flower  of  sulphur  in. case  of  mildew.  Many  people  (and  amongst 
them  some  gardeners  of  old  standing)  are  of  opinion  that  insects 
come  in  the  air  with  cold  east  winds.  This  notion  I  class  with  those 
of  frogs  and  toads  being  rained  from  the  clouds,  or  the  smallest  insect 
in  nature  being  produced  without  a  parent,  which  appears  to  me  as 
improbable  as  producing  a  camel  out  of  a  grain  of  sand.  That  cold 
winds  may  encourage  these  little  animals  in  a  great  degree,  I  do  not 
deny ;  and  when  the  young  shoots  are  allowed  to  get  to  any  consi¬ 
derable  length  before  the  trees  are  hand-dressed  over,  they  become  a 
fine  cover  for  the  brood  of  these  little  creatures.  I  believe  myriads 
of  them  will  be  generated  in  a  very  few  days,  then  a  little  ungenial 
weather,  tending  to  check  the  growth  of  the  trees,  the  numerous  in¬ 
sects  obtain  the  mastery,  and  become  difficult  to  get  rid  oft’,  whereas 
if  proper  attention  be  paid,  and  no  harbour  allowed,  the  trees  remain 
free,  although  cold  weather  may  keep  them  in  a  slow  state  of  growth. 

T.  H.  Bailey. 


April  14///,  1832. 
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WOOD  and  metal  conductors  or  HEAT. 


ARTICLE  III. 

COMPARATIVE  REMARKS  ON  WOOD  AND  METAL  AS  CONDUC¬ 
TORS  OF  HEAT. 

BY  EPHEUICUS  IIORTICULTOR. 

I  was  happy  to  hear  you  invite  practical  men  to  come  forward  and 
state  their  opinions  upon  disputed  subjects,  and  pleased  to  see  your 
invitation  complied  with.  The  different  sentiments  of  individuals 
will  be  thus  brought  to  bear  immediately  upon  each  other,  and  we 
shall  more  easily  gain  the  acquisition  of  truth,  provided  those  sen¬ 
timents  are  established  by  adequate  reasons,  and  not  bare  affirmations, 
said  to  he  the  result  of  experience.  I  cannot  hut  admire  the  liberal 
and  candid  manner  in  which  some  Gardeners  have  given  their 
opinions,  whilst  at  the  same  time  I  must  disapprove  of  the  weak 
reasoning,  and  hasty  inferences  of  others.  As  an  example,  I  would 
allude  to  the  communication  of  Mr.  Cur  on  Metallic  Hothouses — 
He  says,  “The  chief  objection  urged  against  metal  is  the  attraction 
of  heat.  This  is  mere  nonsense,  for  if  the  metal  is  kept  well 
painted,  it  attracts  no  more  heat  than  wood.”  This  he  proved  by 
taking  a  piece  of  metal  and  a  piece  of  wood,  both  well  painted,  and 
placing  them  against  a  south  wall  two  feet  asunder.  He  examined 
them  every  half  hour,  and  could  not  perceive  that  the  metal  heated 
one  degree  faster  than  the  wood ;  they  were  also  put  into  water,  and 
the  one  was  heated  just  as  soon  as  the  other.  Mr.  Cur  having  de¬ 
tailed  his  experiment,  triumphantly  exclaims  thus:  “So  much  for 
the  attraction  of  heat,  which  Mr.  M.  Murtrie  says  injured  his  pines 
when  they  came  in  contact  with  the  rafters  !  ” 

From  this  experiment,  Mr.  Cur  asserts,  that  metal  and  wood  are 
equal  conductors  of  heat  if  kept  well  painted,  for  I  suppose  their 
power  of  conducting  heat  is  what  is  meant  by  their  attracting  heat. 
This  I  flatly  deny ;  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  contrary  to  well 
known  properties  of  caloric  ;  and  secondly,  because  the  experiment 
in  itself  is  erroneous  and  quite  incapable  of  supporting  the  inferences 
which  Mr.  Cur  has  boldly  deduced  from  it;  the  great  error 
of  this  experiment  lies  in  Mr.  Cur  making  his  observation  on  the 
same  side  he  applied  the  heat,  if  he  had  felt  the  opposite  sides  he 
would  have  found  a  great  difference ;  by  his  plunging  them  over 
head  in  water,  nothing  else  could  be  expected,  but  that  they  would 
become  equally  heated,  as  there  would  be  a  constant  giving  and  re¬ 
ceiving  of  caloric,  till  they  all  three  were  of  a  uniform  temperature. 
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Any  person  may  prove  Mr.  Cur’s  experiments  and  assertions  to  be 
founded  on  error,  very  satisfactorily  by  the  following  method: — 

Take  equal  sized  rods  of  iron  and  wood,  both  being  painted ;  cover 
the  half  of  each  with  wax  or  tallow,  plunging  the  other  half  in  hot 
water  or  sand,  and  observing  which  soonest  indicates  the  presence 
of  heat — most  assuredly  the  metal.  To  show  the  striking  disparity 
between  metal  and  wood,  as  conductors  of  heat,  let  rods  of  iron, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  glass,  bone,  and  wood  be  treated  in  the  manner 
stated,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  wax  melts  on  each  particular  rod, 
in  the  order  of  its  j)ower  of  conducting  heat — the  metals  first,  and 
these  two  in  their  particular  order,  then  the  glass,  and  last  of  all  the 
wood.  Now,  supposing  the  outside  of  a  metal  rafter  to  be  heated  to 
180  deg.  it  is  evident  that  the  inside  will  be  almost  as  hot,  whereas 
if  a  wooden  rafter  was  heated  on  the  outside  to  the  same  degree,  the 
inside,  of  the  wood  being  a  bad  conductor,  would  only  be  at  the 
same  temperature  of  the  house ;  a  very  little  reflection  upon  this  will 
very  easily  and  truly  account  for  the  scorching  of  Mr.  M'Murtrie’s 
pines. 

Upon  this  principle  is  founded  the  general  complaint  against 
metal  houses,  called  (though  unphilosophically)  the  attraction  of 
heat  and  cold,  for  if  the  external  atmosphere  is  hotter  than  the  in¬ 
ternal  air  of  the  house,  or  the  rafters  heated  by  the  sun’s  rays,  it  is 
evident  that  a  quantity  of  caloric  will  be  given  off  to  the  air  in  the 
house,  and  in  this  case  make  it  too  hot ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air  is  colder,  there  will  be  a  continued  absorption  of  heat  from 
the  inside  to  the  out,  till  an  equilibrium  is  restored,  this  of  course 
will  make  the  house  too  cold. 

This  then,  is  what  Mr.  Cur  calls  “mere  nonsense,”  and  which 
he,  in  his  own  opinion,  has  proved  to  be  such,  but  I  would  with  all 
humility  inform  Mr.  Cur,  that  before  he  again  summons  the  as¬ 
surance  to  call  any  opinions  “mere  nonsense,”  he  will  first  prove 
his  own  to  be  sound  sense ;  and  before  he  attempts  any  more  to 
write  upon  heat,  or  heat  in  connection  with  metallic  houses,  I  would 
advise  him  earnestly  to  study  the  properties  of,  and  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  science  of  caloric. 

In  writing  this,  I  am  neither  actuated  by  motives  of  interest  on 
the  one  hand,  or  feelings  of  prejudice  on  the  other;  but  solely  from 
a  desire  of  seeing  liberality  of  sentiment  triumphing  over  bigotry, 
knowledge  over  ignorance,  and  truth  finally  overcoming  all  miscon¬ 
ceptions  and  errors. 

Ephebicus  Horticultor. 

s.  s.  March  13,  1832. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

/ 

ON  TRAINING  TREES.— by  mr.  haythorn. 

Late  Gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Middleton ,  Wollaton-Hall ,  Notts. 

I  beg  to  lay  before  your  readers  a  successful  method  I  practised 
with  some  old  Pear  Trees  in  Wollaton  Gardens ;  they  were  all  trained 
on  the  fan  fashion,  and  the  wall  being  too  low  for  them,  (only  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  high)  they  made  an  exceeding  quantity  of  breast- 
wood  ;  being  full  of  old  spurs,  they  had  become,  by  repeated  cutting, 
like  a  dipt  hedge,  and  only  bore  fruit  at  the  extremities  of  the  side 
branches.  I  was  very  desirous  to  find  out  some  means  to  bring  them 
into  a  bearing  state  in  the  centre  of  the  trees,  as  well  as  the  extremi¬ 
ties,  without  heading  them  down,  not  wishing  to  have  much  naked 
wall.  I  first  took  out  the  centre  and  most  upright  branches,  (fig,  99) 
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And  when  the  spurs  had  grown  to  a  sufficient  length,  and  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  degree  of  hardness,  they  were  trained  inwards ;  these  bran¬ 
ches  bore  great  plenty  of  very  fine  fruit,  which  induced  me  to  use 
something  of  the  same  means  to  improve  the  rest  of  the  trees.  I 
next  proceeded  to  cut  away  all  the  other  branches,  except  three  on 
each  side,  figure  100. 
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i  he  foreright  shoots  I  turned  to  the  wall,  intending  eventually  to 
take  away  the  top  and  two  bottom  branches.  But,  leaving  Wollaton, 
I  bad  not  the  opportunity  afforded  me  of  accomplishing  it;  these 
branches  also  bore  wonderful  crops  of  fruit,  and  looked  exceedingly 
well.  Ihe  sorts  I  chiefly  practised  upon  were  Autumn  Bergamot , 
Crassane ,  Gansels  Bergamot,  and  Paddington  Pear.  A  summer 
Boncretien  also,  I  headed  and  trained  as  represented,  figure  101. 
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And,  although  it  is  considered  a  very  shy  bearer,  it  produced  under 
this  treatment  very  fair  crops  of  fruit,  and  of  an  excellent  quality. 
Another  tree  I  headed  nearly  close  to  the  upright  stem,  figure  102, 
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And  grafted  with  the  Colmar,  which  is  well  known  to  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  fruit  for  use  in  February  and  March,  this  bore  very  well,  but  I 
found  none  produce  crops  equal  to  those  trained  as  fig.  100.  And  I 
am  satisfied  that  any  person  having  trees  in  a  similar  condition  to 
those  under  my  care,  by  adopting  the  system  I  have  recommended, 
will  be  amply  rewarded  for  his  pains. 


I.  Haythorn,  C.  M.  H.  S. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

/ 

IMPROVED  HOT  WATER  APPARATUS,  FOR  PITS  AND  HOUSES. 

BY  MR.  MATTHIAS  SAUL,  SULYARD-STREET,  LANCASTER. 

As  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  respecting  the  size  and  form  of 
boilers  best  calculated  for  hot-water  apparatuses,  I  have  been  induced 
to  try  the  experiment  of  doing  entirely  without  one,  by  introducing 
the  pipes  into  the  fire.  The  first  experiment  I  made  was  by  placing 
the  lower  pipe  into  the  fire  so  that  the  water  would  pass  through  the 
flames ;  next  I  placed  two  pipes  in  the  fire  so  as  not  to  pass  over,  but 
be  forced  back  again :  this  appears  to  me  to  have  an  advantage  over 
the  air  pipe,  which  conveyed  the  water  through  the  fire,  as  the  water 
is  forced  in  those  two  pipes  backward  and  forward,  which  gives  a 
strong  motion,  working  something  like  a  pump,  the  hot  water  being 
forced  forward,  and  the  cold  forced  to  the  pipes  in  the  fire.  It  ap¬ 
pears  also  to  have  another  advantage  :  all  matter  or  sediment  which 
might  accumulate  in  the  pipes  is  entirely  prevented  by  the  strong 
motion.  There  is  a  regular  stroke  of  six  inches,  with  a  regular  fire, 
hut  if  the  heat  is  increased,  it  will  increase  the  stroke  two  or  three 
inches.  Perhaps  you  will  consider  my  apparatus  worthy  of  an  early 
notice  in  the  Register ,  that  your  readers  may  he  induced  to  furnish 
you  with  tables  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  their  different  ap¬ 
paratuses,  taken  twelve  feet  from  the  fire. 
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If  there  he  no  aperture  in  the  pipe,  some  other  means  may  be 
adopted,  either  to  plunge  the  thermometer  into  the  water  of  the  pipe, 
or  perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  favour  you  with  a  plan  of  pla¬ 
cing  it  some  other  way,  so  as  to  obtain  the  correct  heat. 

My  house  is  24  feet  long,  14  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  high  at  the 
back.  There  are  two  fire  places,  one  at  each  end,  as  will  be  seen  by 
figure  103  (ab.)  (A)  is  in  perspective  to  show  it  more  clearly  ;  b  is 
only  a  section,  both  fire  places  are  of  the  same  size.  ( 1 )  is  a  sliding 
door,  at  which  the  fire  is  supplied  with  coals;  (2)  an  inclined  plane 
two  feet  six  inches  long,  and  fifteen  inches  broad,  made  of  cast  iron ; 
(3)  is  the  grate  fifteen  inches  by  twelve ;  the  ashes  fall  through  at  (4) 
as  fast  as  they  are  made,  all  the  coals  sliding  down  to  the  grate  as  they 
burn;  it  therefore  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  grate  be  entirely 
immoveable  or  not.  The  greater  part  of  the  smoke  also  is  converted 
into  heat,  by  being  compelled  to  pass  over  the  flames  arising  from 
the  fire  on  the  grate,  in  its  road  to  the  flue  ;  (5)  is  a  single  pipe  three 
inches  diameter  inside,  which  passes  under  the  bark  Pit ;  (6)  a  small 
return  pipe  about  an  inch  diameter  inside  measure ;  (7)  the  Connec¬ 
tor,  which  acts  for  all  the  pipes,  as  never  more  than  one  fire  is  in 
use  at  one  time.  My  chief  reason  for  having  two  fire  places  is  for 
trying  experiments  to  prove  the  difference  of  the  two  systems  ;  for, 
when  the  fire  is  burning,  the  water  has  to  rise  into  the  pipes  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  flue,  and  passes  round  through  pipe  (5.)  The  two 
pipes  (8  8)  are  twenty-one  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  inches 
diameter  inside;  the  two  pipes  (10  10)  are  eight  feet  long,  and  three 
inches  diameter  inside;  the  pipes  (11  11)  are  two  feet  long,  and  one 
inch  diameter  inside ;  the  two  Connectors  are  two  and  a  half  inches 
by  four  and  a  half  square.  (C)  is  a  reservoir  for  supplying  the  pipes 
with  water,  as  it  wastes,  through  a  small  hole,  about  the  size  of  a 
quill,  having  a  plug  in  it,  which  prevents  an  increase  of  steam,  but 
does  not  prevent  the  water  from  dropping  into  the  reservoir ;  also,  if 
the  strokes  are  increased  above  six  inches,  and  the  water  thrown  over 
at  (13)  it  is  caught  in  this  reservoir,  and  thus  enters  again  into  the 
pipes.  The  top  (12)  is  closed,  six  inches  being  allowed  from  the 
pipe  (10)  to  the  top. 

The  following  are  tables  showing  the  different  degrees  of  heat  the 
water  attained,  taken  twelve  feet  from  the  fire,  no  fire  having  been  in 
during  the  day.  April  15th,  fire  made  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing  in  the  fire-place  (a.)  The  thermometer  stood  at  83 ;  in  twenty 
minutes  after  the  fire  was  kindled,  the  heat  rose  to  120  degrees  ;  in 
twenty -five  minutes,  132  degrees;  30  minutes,  150  degrees;  35  mi¬ 
nutes,  170 degrees;  40  minutes,  188  degrees;  45  minutes,  212.  The 
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next  evening  a  fire  was  put  into  the  fire-place  (b.)  The  water  like 
the  other  standing  at  83  degrees  ;  in  20  minutes  it  rose  to  132;  in  25, 
to  140;  in  30,  to  158;  in  35,  to  164;  in  40,  to  174;  and  in  45,  to  188 
degrees.  It  took  twenty  minutes  in  bringing  the  water  to  the  boil¬ 
ing  point  by  fire  (b.)  The  following  table  was  taken  :  April  27th 
the  temperature  of  the  water  was  71  degrees;  ten  pounds  of  coal 
were  used,  besides  a  few  chips  with  which  the  fire  was  kindled  in  the 
fire-place  (a.)  The  thermometer  was  dipped  into  the  Connector  (7.) 
Another  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  house  stood  at  64  degrees,  in 
two  hours  afterwards  it  had  arisen  to  76  degrees;  although  nothing  had 
been  done  at  the  fire,  and  the  next  morning  it  stood  at  60  degrees.  In 
five  minutes  after  the  fire  was  made  the  thermometer  in  the 
Connector  rose  to  75  degrees;  in  10  minutes,  78  degrees;  in  15 
minutes,  85  degrees;  in  20  minutes,  91  degrees;  in  25,  104;  in  30, 
128;  in  35,  138;  in  40,  144;  in  45,  154;  in  50,  175;  in  55,  175; 
in  55,  188;  in  60  minutes,  212  degrees. 

M.  Saul. 


May  5th,  1832. 


FLORICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  HYACINTHS. — By  a  Subscriber. 

“Et  ferruyineos  Hyacinthos” 


Observing  that  it  is  your  intention  to  give  one  or  more  papers  on 
the  cultivation  of  various  flowers  and  fruits,  I  beg  to  send  a  few  re¬ 
marks  on  the  cultivation  of  Hyacinths,  to  which  I  have  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years  paid  particular  attention. 

Hyacinths  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  provided  it  be  light  and 
dry;  for  although  they  require  a  good  deal  of  water,  yet  if  the  soil 
be  wet  the  bulbs  will  decay.  I  should,  however,  recommend  a  rich 
loam  mixed  with  one- third  of  sea  or  river  sand. 

The  beds  should  be  about  four  feet  wide  and  flat  (in  the  Dutch 
style,)  so  that  a  few  hoops  and  bass  mats  might  be  put  across  them 
to  prevent  the  frosts  and  heavy  rains  from  spoiling  the  blooms. 
The  soil  in  the  beds  should  be  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  the  bulbs 
planted  in  rows  about  eight  inches  asunder  and  about  six  inches  apart. 
Many  of  the  Gardeners  about  Manchester  have  them  in  pots  about 
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eighteen  inches  deep  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  keep  them  in 
a  hot  or  greenhouse.  The  plants  may  he  better  protected  by  this 
plan,  and  are  much  easier  to  carry  about  to  exhibitions,  & c.  but  I 
do  not  think  the  blooms  are  any  better  than  those  in  the  beds. 

The  best  time  to  plant  Hyacinths  is  about  the  first  or  second  week 
in  November,  and  when  they  have  done  flowering,  they  should  be 
taken  up  and  put  into  boxes  similar  to  those  used  for  tulips,  and 
kept  in  a  dry  place  until  the  time  for  planting  them  again. 

A  Subscriber. 

Manchester ,  3rd  May ,  1832. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

ON  GROWING  BALSAMS  TO  GREAT  PERFECTION 


BY  X.  Y.  Z. 

Balsams  being  general  favourites,  and  grown  in  almost  every  cottage 
window,  I  beg  to  submit  to  their  admirers  a  system,  for  very  much 
improving  their  flowering.  In  page  70  of  your  Register  is  mentioned 
a  method  of  growing  them  to  great  perfection,  by  “Mr.  J.  Reid, 
Bri  dgewater  Nursery;”  whose  plan  I  follow  until  the  bloom  makes 
its  appearance.  I  then  select  the  best  plants,  rejecting  all  the  in¬ 
ferior,  and,  with  a  pair  of  grape  scissors,  clip  off  all  the  blooming 
flowers,  and  far  advanced  buds,  being  careful  to  cut  them  off  close  to 
the  flowers  or  buds,  thereby  leaving  as  much  of  the  flower  stalk  to 
the  plant  as  possible.  I  then  shift  them  into  larger  pots,  and  place 
them  in  their  former  situation.  By  these  means  the  plants  throw  up 
their  lower  branches  to  great  perfection.  If  the  flowers  are  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  plants  as  they  appear,  they  injure  their  growth,  and 
still  remain  seperate ;  and,  being  hid  by  the  leaves,  are  prevented 
from  being  seen  to  advantage.  If  my  method  be  adopted,  the  plants 
will  require  shifting  again  in  a  fortnight,  only  then  clipping  off  the 
flowers,  but  leaving  the  buds,  and,  in  a  short  time,  they  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  covered  with  one  complete  mass  of  flowers,  for  where  the  flow¬ 
ers  were  clipped  off,  they  will  throw  out  three  for  one ;  the  plants  also 
grow  double  the  strength  of  those  treated  in  the  usual  way.  To  pro¬ 
long  the  flowering  season,  I  take  off  both  seed  vessels  and  flowers  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  fade.  Thus  new  flowers  are  produced  in  suc¬ 
cession  for  a  considerable  time. 

X.  V.  z. 

Thorney ,  Cambridgeshire,  April  21s/.  1832. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

♦ 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  ALO'YSIA  CITRI'ODORA,  OR  LEMON 
PLANT,  OUT  OF  DOORS. — Ev  Sage. 

In  perusing  page  473  of  the  Horticultural  Register,  I  find  that  your 
querist  “Suffolk”  invokes  your  numerous  Readers  to  take  up  their 
pen  to  unfold  to  him  the  mystery  of  growing  the  Aloysia  citriodora  of 
Ortega  and  Loudon  (the  Verbena  triphylla  of  L’Heritier  and  Don,) 
vulgarly  called  the  Lemon  plant,  in  the  open  air.  I  therefore  take 
up  my  pen  in  answer  to  his  solicitations,  to  disclose  to  him  a  method 
of  propagating  and  cultivating  this  odoriferous  production  of  the 
Chilian  clime. 

The  soil  this  plant  requires  is  composed  of  the  same  ingredients, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  as  I  recommended  for  the  Salvia  splen- 
dens,  page  437. 

Propagation — In  the  months  of  May  and  June  choose  a  warm 
shady  border  for  the  purpose  of  striking ;  take  out  the  soil  about 
six  inches  deep,  and  fill  it  with  the  compost ;  then  take  young  cut¬ 
tings  off  your  old  stools,  displace  the  leaves  for  three  or  four  joints, 
and  with  a  sharp  knife  cause  a  slit  to  pass  through  the  two  first 
joints  of  the  cutting  which  will  cause  it  to  strike  root  much  sooner, 
then  prick  them  out,  make  them  quite  firm,  and  give  them  a  good 
watering,  covering  them  close  with  the  hand  glass  till  they  begin  to 
grow,  when  they  must  he  hardened  to  the  open  air  by  degrees. 

Cultivation — As  soon  as  the  cuttings  begin  to  grow,  pinch  out 
their  hearts  and  pot  them  in  small  pots  using  the  above  compost, 
and  repotting  them  as  often  as  they  require  it  in  the  succeeding 
summer  and  autumn  months,  in  other  respects  they  must  he  treated 
as  greenhouse  plants  till  the  following  May,  when  you  must  begin 
to  prepare  your  bed  or  beds ;  if  they  are  intended  to  he  grown  by 
themselves,  take  out  the  soil  from  one  foot  to  one  foot  six  inches 
deep,  the  width  and  length  may  suit  your  own  taste  and  convenience, 
fill  it  up  rather  above  level,  to  allow  for  settling,  with  your  pre¬ 
pared  soil,  permit  it  to  settle  for  a  few  days,  and  then  proceed  to  put 
out  your  plants  with  their  balls  entire,  two  feet  apart,  firming  the  soil 
well  round  them,  and  giving  them  a  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil  to 
their  roots,  and  as  the  aspect  should  be  a  south  one,  they  should  be 
shaded  for  a  few  days  if  the  sun  is  powerful  ;  they  must  also  be  de¬ 
fended  from  cold  nights,  by  means  of  hoops  and  mats  or  canvass,  or 
else  they  will  receive  a  check  from  which  they  seldom  or  ever  reco- 
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ver.  By  the  foregoing  method,  I  have  seen  the  Albysia  produce 
shoots  ol  four  and  five  feet  long  in  the  course  of  a  summer,  and  each 
shoot  almost  covered  with  their  simple  but  delicate  blossoms.  As 
this  Chilian  exotic  will  not  bear  the  severity  of  the  British  winter; 
by  the  end  of  September,  the  plants  must  be  taken  up,  most  of  the 
soil  shaken  away,  all  the  large,  superfluous,  and  useless  roots  cut  away, 
and  the  shoots  cut  to  a  couple  of  eyes,  they  must  then  be  repotted  in 
good  sized  pots  in  the  same  sort  of  soil  as  before  recommended,  and 
treated  through  the  autumn  and  winter  months  as  a  greenhouse 
plant. 

The  A  loysia  citriodora  makes  a  very  agreeable  variety  among  other 
plants  trained  against  an  arbour  or  a  summer  house. 

Sage. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

ON  CHANGING  THE  COLOUR  OF  THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE 
HYDRA'NGEA  HORTE'NSIS. 

BY  SAGE. 

Finding,  on  perusing  “  Rustic  us,”  in  page  11,  and  “M.  G.”  in 
page  497,  that  causing  the  blossoms  of  the  Hydrangea  to  change 
from  pink  (their  original  colour)  to  blue,  is  becoming  the  subject  of 
discussion,  I  have  taken  up  my  pen  to  become  a  third  person  in 
the  controversy,  not  to  depreciate  or  undervalue  the  other  methods, 
but  to  propose  one  of  my  own,  'which  is  simply  this, — instead  of  cul¬ 
tivating  the  plants  in  loam,  (the  common  method)  pot  them  in  sandy 
peat,  and  water  them  once  or  twice  a  week  with  a  solution  of  the  same, 
which  will  be  found,  after  a  fair  trial,  to  be  equally  as  efficient  as  any 
other  method. 

Sage. 


ARBORICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  X.— ON  FOREST  TIMBER.— By  Dodona. 

> 

“  Quod  homines  tot  sent  entice. n 

It  may  be  a  question  as  to  what  kinds  of  trees  are  likely  to  be  most 
profitable,  when  profit  is  the  only  object  ?  Much  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  On  dry  lands.  Larch  gives  the  fairest  prospects 
of  profit,  and  what  is  of  no  little  consequence,  it  has  been  found  that 
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the  land  under  Larch  carries  a  beautiful  and  useful  herbage,  when 
nothing  that  was  profitable  grew  before  they  were  planted.  The 
rapidity  of  its  growth  is  such,  that  it  has  been  found  by  repeated 
trials,  to  double  in  diameter  that  of  the  Oak  in  a  given  time,  and 
consequently,  the  bulk  being  as  the  squares  of  their  diameters,  to 
produce  in  the  same  time  four  times  the  quantity  of  timber;  its 
usual  annual  increase  is  from  one  inch  and  half  to  two  inches  in 
circumference,  so  that  a  tree  of  thirty  years’  standing  will  measure 
from  four  to  five  feet  in  girth. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  so  little  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  growth  of  the  Oak.  There  was  a  time  when  our  gentry  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  cultivation  of  this  tree — when  our  woods 
were  literally  filled  with  it.  Why  should  not  the  same  laudable 
predilection  now  prevail  amongst  our  affluent  country  gentlemen  ? 
especially  when  the  superiority  of  the  English  Oak  to  that  of  every 
other  country  is  universally  acknowledged. 

It  is  also  a  source  of  regret,  both  to  the  naturalist  and  the  landholder, 
that  so  few  registers  have  been  kept  or  published  respecting  the  growth 
of  trees.  In  truth,  such  register  will  be  at  all  times  difficult  to  pro¬ 
cure,  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  be  passed  in 
amassing  facts,  before  any  useful  deduction  can  be  drawn.  No  man 
loves  to  enter  on  a  train  of  reasoning  where  half  a  century  must  be 
spent  in  collecting  premises.  A  thousand  accidental  circumstances 
may  accelerate  or  retard  the  growth  of  one  tree  which  may  not 
occur  to  any  other  in  the  whole  plantation ;  but  if  the  measurement 
is  taken  of  many,  the  hurtful  and  favourable  circumstances  so  coun¬ 
terbalance  each  other  as  to  produce  a  fair  average  result  on  which 
the  planter  may  rely.  From  such  tables,  an  important  general  con¬ 
clusion  might  be  drawn,  namely,  that  the  planting  of  timber  trees, 
if  the  proper  species  be  chosen,  is  a  profitable  mode  of  cropping 
ground,  if  not  very  valuable  for  the  plough.  It  is  one  which  accu¬ 
mulates  yearly  in  value,  without  a  yearly  increase  of  expense,  and 
will  amply  repay  at  the  time  of  cutting  down,  not  only  the  original 
cost,  but  the  interest  for  that  sum,  and  rent  during  the  time  of  its 
growth. 

As  the  scientific  pruning  of  forest  trees  is  but  little  known,  such 
instructions  may  be  easily  had,  that  any  intelligent  wroodman  (not 
inclined  to  have  a  will  of  his  own)  may  execute  with  perfect  safety 
and  at  a  trifling  expense,  by  which  it  is  hoped  the  practice  will  be 
spread  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  will  never  be  lost ;  although 
the  trees  will  be  much  improved  by  annual  pruning,  both  as  to 
growth  and  quality  of  timber,  yet  care  should  be  taken  not  to  over- 
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prune  them.  This  will  always  show,  when  that  is  the  case,  by  their 
breaking  into  numerous  unnatural  branches,  but  it  may  not  be  so 
soon  observed  in  the  fir  tribe,  which,  however,  have  generally  a 
stunted  appearance  for  some  years  afterwards,  and  sometimes  it 
occasions  their  death.  Perhaps  the  expense  may,  with  some  persons, 
be  the  objection  to  the  annual  operation ;  and  it  is  true  that  all  trees, 
in  the  course  of  their  growth  to  perfection,  will  require  very  many 
primings ;  but  the  oftener  they  are  pruned  the  less  they  will  need  at 
one  time,  and  their  value  will  be  always  increasing.  Dodona. 

Knutsford ,  1832. 

P.  S. — When  an  old  hedge  is  splashed,  the  labourer  should  be 
allowed  one  penny  for  every  young  tree  he  saves,  by  which  means, 
the  estate  will  soon  be  covered  with  fine  growing  timber  at  a  very 
trifling  expense.  Experto  Credo. 


ARTICLE  XI. 

NOTICES  OF  FOREST  TIMBER— By  An  Arborist. 

The  profits  of  plantations  on  the  borders  of  fields  are  very  great  in 
Flanders — yielding  the  value  of  the  cultivated,  as  well  as  planted 
soil  in  forty  years.  The  shelter  afforded  improves  the  climate,  pre¬ 
vents  evaporation,  and  the  moisture  occasioned  greatly  promotes  the 
growth  of  herbage.  It  •  is  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  “that  small  gains 
and  quick  returns  make  the  dealer  rich;  but  long  credit  ruins  him.” 
It  is  a  rule,  therefore,  with  that  view  to  cut  down  the  whole  coppice 
as  soon  as  it  is  saleable.  The  loss  of  the  interest  of  the  money,  and 
the  damage  which  the  underwood  receives  from  the  drops  of  the 
standard,  are  favourable  to  this  system. 

Ash,  growing  from  a  level,  is  generally  worth  in  forty  years,  from 
forty  shillings  to  three  pounds.  Gilpin,  in  his  work  on  Forest 
Scenery,  calls  the  Oak  the  Hercules  of  the  forest,  and  the  Ash,  the 
Venus.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  one  is  strength — of  the  other, 
elegance.  The  ash  carries  its  principal  stem  higher  than  the  oak ; 
its  whole  appearance  is  that  of  lightness,  and  the  looseness  of  the 
leaves  corresponds  with  the  lightness  of  the  spray ;  its  bloom  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  appearances  of  vegetation. 

The  Beech  is  the  most  lovely  of  all  forest  trees,  whether  we  con¬ 
sider  its  smooth  rind  or  bark,  its  glossy  foliage,  or  graceful  pendu¬ 
lous  boughs.  For  fuel,  it  is  the  best  of  any  wood  we  have  in  this 
climate,  and  it  is  found  by  far  the  most  powerful  to  contend  with 
VOL.  I.  NO.  13.  4  A 
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the  western  wind.  Its  leaves,  gathered  about  the  fall,  and  somewhat 
before  they  are  much  frost-bitten,  afford  the  easiest  and  sweetest 
mattresses  in  the  world  to  lay  under' our  quilts  instead  of  straw,  and 
continue  perfect  for  seven  or  eight  years. 

The  Birch  (the  Bark)  produces  that  glutinous,  odoriferous,  and 
inflamable  gums  or  oil  which  the  Germans  and  Russians  employ  in 
tanning  leather,  and  which  gives  it  that  peculiar  odour  so  hostile  to 
insects.  It  would  be  peculiarly  calculated,  if  mixed  with  butter  or 
grease,  to  smear  sheep  and  a  small  quantity  of  it  would  be  sufficient. 

The  Spanish  Chesnut,  though  not  so  general  a  grower  as  ash, 
is  a  most  excellent  wood  either  for  timber  or  underwood,  and  wants 
only  to  be  more  known  to  be  in  higher  estimation ;  it  partakes  much 
of  the  properties  of  oak,  but  excels  it  in  two  points : — it  grows 
faster,  and  the  sap  part  of  the  timber  is  firmer,  and  less  corruptible. 
It  will  thrive  on  almost  all  soils,  and  in  all  situations.  Many 
Spanish  chesnuts  in  Derbyshire  have  fifty  feet  of  clear  stem  without 
a  bough ;  these  should  not  be  pruned  too  much,  (indeed  this  may 
be  asserted  of  all  trees,)  lest  they  throw  out  fresh  shoots,  which 
with  judicious  annual  pruning,  will  scarcely  ever  happen,  namely, 
the  taking  out  quite  close  to  the  stem  with  a  sharp  knife,  not  fewer 
than  three,  or  more  than  five  of  the  most  vigorous  branches,  always 
beginning  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  The  Romans  first  procured  the 
chesnut  from  Thessaly,  where  it  is  grown  in  great  abundance  by  the 
Grecians.  Its  longevity  is  great,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
celebrated  specimen  on  Mount  Etna,  which  has  attained  the  aston¬ 
ishing  circumference  of  twro  hundred  and  four  feet.  It  is  the  tree 
with  which  Salvator  Rosa  delighted  to  adorn  his  bold  and  rugged 
landscapes.  It  flourished  in  the  mountain  of  Calabria,  which  fur¬ 
nished  the  scenes  of  this  great  artist’s  pictures. 

The  progress  of  the  Horse  Chesnut  can  be  traced  from  parts 
of  Northern  Asia  to  Constantinople,  thence  to  Vienna,  and  thence  to 

Paris;  wffiere  the  first  tree  was  planted  1615,  it  wras  introduced  into 

•» 

this  country  in  1629. 

The  Cypress,  of  all  timber,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  most 
durable,  superior  to  that  of  the  Cedar  itself.  The  doors  of  St.  Peter’s 
church,  at  Rome,  which  were  formed  of  this  material  in  the  time  of 
Constantine,  showed  no  sign  of  decay  after  the  lapse  of  1100  years. 
Pope  Eugenius  the  Tenth,  took  them  down  to  replace  them  by 
gates  of  brass. 

All  Firs  ought  to  be  felled  in  summer,  because  they  are  then 
fullest  of  turpentine  and  heaviest.  An  Arborist. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  FOREST  TREE  PLANTATIONS, 

(third  paper,) 

By  the  Author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual. — C.M.H.  S. 

Gentlemen. — In  order  to  render  that  which  remains  to  he  said 
upon  this  subject  as  perspicuous  as  possible,  I  must  request  your 
readers  to  re-peruse  the  few  observations  that  have  already  been  made 
upon  the  formation  and  developement  of  the  buds  or  gems  of  plants, 
at  pages  393  and  394  of  the  Horticultural  Register.  It  may  now 
be  further  remarked  that  many  plants,  particularly  those  of  tropical 
climates,  are  said  to  be  unfurnished  with  buds,  “  the  leaf  being  in 
them,  immediately  protruded  from  the  bark.”  Perhaps,  however, 
buds,  or  embryons,  tantamount  to  buds,  must  be  admitted  to  exist  in 
every  plant ;  for,  how  otherwise  could  there  be  a  developement  of  new 
parts  ?  The  enquiry  into  this  physiological  fact  is  very  important, 
but  not  immediately  connected  with  the  subject  under  consideration; 
it  will  suffice  to  observe,  that  buds,  where  they  are  visibly  present, 
are  generally  found  to  be  seated  at  the  axillae  of  the  leaves,  that  is,  at 
the  angle  formed  by  the  base  of  the  leaf  stalk,  and  the  stem  or  branch 
from  which  the  leaf  emerges.  Whatever  be  the  precise  nature  of 
the  bud  or  embryon,  from  which  the  future  developement  proceeds, 
certain  it  is  that  the  bud  has  its  origin  and  support  in  juices  which 
have  been  prepared  by  those  leaves  that  had  previously  existed ;  and, 
therefore,  to  the  agency  of  the  leaves  must  be  ascribed  the  com¬ 
mencement  and  future  support  of  all  the  vital  functions. 

If  the  reader  bears  in  mind  that  the  leaves  are  proved,  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  facts,  to  be  the  organs  of  respiration,  the  laboratories  in  which 
that  immature  fluid,  familiarly  known  by  the  appellation  of  Sap,  is 
subjected  to  the  stimulus  of  light  and  of  air,  he  will  be  naturally  pre¬ 
pared  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  the  nature  of  that  fluid, 
and  the  course  or  channels  by  which  it  is  conveyed  from  the  fibrils 
of  the  roots  to  the  extremity  of  the  leaves. 

The  Sap,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  that  simple 
bland  fluid,  which  is  absorbed  from  the  soil,  and  supposed  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  appropriate  vessels  throughout  the  whole  vegetable  struc¬ 
ture.  This  fluid  was,  at  a  former  period,  believed  to  circulate  in  the 
vessels  of  the  plant ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  expression  so  often 
misapplied,  “  the  circulation  of  the  sap.”  There  is  reason,  however, 
to  believe  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  sap  does  not  circulate,  that  is, 
in  a  way  corresponding  with  that  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  ani- 
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mals,  for  there  is  no  heart,  no  organised  internal  viscus,  which  can 
propel  the  vegetable  fluid  through  one  set  of  vessels  and  receive  it 
hack  again,  by  the  channels  of  another  set.  There  exists,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  early  spring,  an  ascending  movement  in  the  juices  de¬ 
rived  from  the  soil,  and  this  can,  in  many  instances,  be  distinctly 
traced.  After  the  developement  of  the  leaves,  however,  the  flow  ol 
the  sap  appears  to  cease  :  that  is,  plants  do  not,  after  the  leaves  are 
expanded,  evince  any  great  tendency  to  bleed,  when  they  are  cut 
across.  The  movement  of  the  sap,  notwithstanding,  is  not  in  reality 
interrupted  ;  for  it  increases  as  the  temperature  of  the  season  advan¬ 
ces,  but  as  the  leaves  are  expiratory  organs,  a  large  portion  of  the 
more  aqueous  part  of  the  sap  is  either  carried  off,  or  undergoes  a  re¬ 
markable  change  by  the  operations  of  light  and  air  upon  it  within 
their  cellular  membranous  tissue.  The  ascending  sap,  as  far  at  least 
as  the  taste  is  capable  of  determining,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  pure  water.  It  holds  however  in  solution,  matter,  which  renders 
it  liable  to  undergo  speedy  fermentation,  and  to  become  either  acid 
or  putrid.  The  motion  of  the  sap,  strictly  speaking,  is  that  of  ascent, 
but  it  is  not  through  vessels  tubular  throughout  their  whole  structure 
that  the  sap  ascends ;  it  is  through  the  cellular  substance  (parenchyma) 
of  herbaceous  plants;  and  the  cullular  vessels  of  the  sap-wood  (albur¬ 
num)  of  trees,  that  it  passes.  These  vascular  cells  are  little  bladders 
replete  with  juices,  a  familiar  example  of  the  structure  of  which  is 
furnished  by  the  pulp  of  an  orange ;  they  are  arranged  side  by  side, 
but  one  above  another  in  rather  an  oblique  direction,  and,  therefore, 
the  sap  in  vessels  so  constructed  and  situated,  must  flow  by  a  lateral 
or  zigzag  motion,  whose  general  direction  is  one  of  ascent.  This 
motion  depends  upon  the  attractive  energy  exerted  between  fluids  of 
different  densities,  when  they  are  seperated  by  a  membranous  sub¬ 
stance  ;  and  constitutes  that  surprising  phenomenon  that  has  been 
recently  discovered,  termed  by  M.  Dutrochet,  Endosmosis,  and  by 
some  other  naturalists,  the  penetrativeness  of  fluids.  The  subject 
would  require  too  much  minute  enquiry  and  rigid  investigation,  to 
admit  of  being  pursued  in  the  present  paper ;  it  will,  therefore,  suffice 
to  observe  that  a  species  of  circulation  of  the  sap  may  still  be  said  to 
exist,  because,  to  a  certain  extent,  there  is  a  blending  of  the  perfected 
descending  juices,  with  the  raw  ascending  sap.  This  fact  appears  to 
have  been  established  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Knight;  for  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  “  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sap  of  trees  increases  in  the 
spring  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  ground ;  and  that  sac¬ 
charine  matter,  (that  is,  something  in  a  degree  approaching  to  sugar,) 
is  found  at  that  season  in  the  sap-wood  of  trees,  which  contained  none 
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in  the  winter.”  Now,  this  effect  could  only  have  been  produced  by 
the  intermixture  of  some  matter  that  had  previously  been  prepared 
by  organized  vessels  above,  and  remote  from  the  roots. 

T  have  stated  the  above  tacts  generally,  now,  because  they  tend  to 
evince  the  importance  of  every  healthy  portion  of  the  vegetable 
structure.  Without  particularizing  further,  I  shall  merely  observe, 
that  the  sap  undergoes  a  complete  alteration  after  it  has  entered  the 
cellular  vessels  of  the  leaves  :  that,  in  those  organs  it  is  converted  by 
the  agency  of  light  and  air,  from  an  almost  insipid  fluid,  into 
one  possessing  taste,  odour,  and  colour;  and  that  this  perfected 
sap  is  then  propelled  or  attracted  downward  into  the  vessels  of  the 
liber  or  inner  bark,  and  becomes  the  laborated  substance  termed 
cambium.  This  matter  contains  perhaps,  all  the  molecules,  or 
organized  particles  from  which  the  alburnum  or  sap-wood  of  trees, 
and  the  parts  analagous  to  it,  of  herbaceous  plants  are  produced. 

The  deposited  sugary  matter,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Knight,  must  be 
prepared  in,  and  returned  from,  the  leaves ;  and  as  the  inner  bark 
is  exterior  in  its  position  to  that  of  the  sap-wood  through  which  the 
sap  ascends,  it  is  clear  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  proportion  of 
prepared  fluid  derived  from  the  former  and  blended  with  the  latter, 
could  be  so  only  by  a  lateral  or  side-long  progress.  In  this  way 
then,  a  circulation  may  be  said  to  exist ;  for,  there  is,  first,  a  posi¬ 
tive  ascending  current  through  the  sap-wood ;  second,  a  descending 
current  from  the  leaves,  through  the  bark,  and  to  the  roots ;  and 
third,  a  lateral  or  connecting  current  between  the  vessels  of  the  bark 
and  those  of  the  alburnum. 

I  do  not  attempt,  in  this  article,  to  enter  minutely  upon  an  inquiry 
into  the  precise  nature  of  the  sap  vessels — their  structure,  position, 
and  functions ;  for,  it  is  one  that  properly  belongs  to  the  science  of 
vegetable  physiology :  my  chief '  design  is  to  prove,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  great  importance  of  retaining  in  their  integrity,  every  healthy 
portion  of  the  vegetable  organization ;  and  to  evince  that,  by  lop- 
ping  off,  or  depriving  a  tree  or  plant  of  any  one  of  its  vessels  of 
supply,  or  efficient  organs  of  elaboration,  a  direct  and  positive  act  of 
mutilation  is  committed,  injurious  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  and 
ruinous  if  rashly  persisted  in.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  every  impar¬ 
tial  observer  of  nature,  who  views  the  operation  of  the  pruner  in 
connection  with  the  philosophy  of  the  vegetable  structure.  The 
real  pliytologist,  when  witnessing  the  fresh  verdure  produced  by  the 
amputations  of  the  knife,  is  not  deluded  by  mere  appearances  :  he 
knows  that  nature  has  been  severely  taxed  ;  and  that  those  new  de¬ 
velopments  are  procured  at  the  expense  of  much  vital  energy. 
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It  should  however  he  recollected,  that  we  say  nothing  against  the 
operations  which  suit  man’s  convenience  ;  neither  do  we  impugn  his 
right  to  prune,  train,  or  decorticate  his  trees;  we  merely  require 
that  facts,  and  not  false  notions  he  permitted  to  guide  the  judgment; 
and  therefore,  we  observe,  that  if  it  be  the  planters ’s  object  to  let  his 
trees  gain  strength,  to  obtain  vigorous,  healthy  growth,  and  robust 
old  age,  the  system  of  pruning  out  healthy  sound  wood,  ought  to  be 
abandoned.  If,  on  the  contrary,  figure,  early  maturity,  and  fruit¬ 
hearing  be  the  chief  desiderata,  pruning  and  its  concomitant  oper¬ 
ations  must,  and  ought  to  he  persisted  in.  The  simple  facts  of  the 
case  may,  I  think,  he  condensed  in  a  few  lines,  and  I  offer  the 
remarks  which  follow  to  the  candid  consideration  of  every  philoso¬ 
phical  observer  of  nature. 

By  pruning  and  training  we  indeed  educate  the  tree,  and  make 
it  subservient  to  our  will;  we  place  it  in  an  unnatural  position, 
spread  it  abroad,  expand  and  depress  its  houghs  and  branches  ;  nay, 
we  produce  an  appearance  of  growth,  and  expansion  of  parts  by  the 
operations  of  the  knife ;  for  we  compel  nature  to  make  attempts  at 
self-preservation  by  a  precocious  development  of  those  buds  which, 
for  a  time,  or  even  a  long  period  of  years,  might  otherwise  remain 
dormant  in  the  stems  ;  but  all  these  are  processes  of  exhaustion,  and 
not  of  energy. 

The  consequences  prove  this  to  he  the  fact,  because  fertility  is 
the  invariable  result;  and  fruit-hearing  is  the  constant  attendant 
upon,  as  well  as  the  certain  effect  of,  whatever  tends  to  check  vigor¬ 
ous  or  luxuriant  growth.  We  gain  fruit,  hut  abate  the  vis  vita; ; 
we  induce  precocity,  hut  shorten  life :  hence,  I  consider  loppings 
and  primings  of  every  kind  to  be  injurious,  where  duration  of  life 
and  bulk  of  timber  are  the  objects.  Let  us  not  mislead  our  judg¬ 
ments,  hut  rather  acknowledge  facts  :  a  tree,  I  repeat,  is  not  bene¬ 
fited  by  prunings,  hut  its  fertility,  the  final  object  of  its  being,  is 
doubtless  accelerated ;  and  therefore,  whenever  we  prune  or  disbud 
fruit-bearing  trees,  we  do  it  expressly  to  obtain  fruit-buds  within 
certain  prescribed  limits,  and  we  gain  our  ends.  But  let  us  not  be 
so  unphilosophical  as  to  suppose  that  we  thereby  improve  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  the  tree. 

With  these  remarks  I  conclude  this  series  of  papers ;  and  I  trust 
that  the  kindness  and  good  spirit  of  the  far  greater  number  of  your 
readers  will  induce  them  to  appreciate  and  justify  my  motives. 

G.  I.  T. 

May  28,  1832. 
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RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF  THE  PEASANTRY  IN  THE 

WESTERN  HIGHLANDS,  AND  NORTHERN  PARTS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

BY  THE  BRICKLAYER’S  LABOURER. 

Having  determined  upon  seeing  Jolinny  O ’Groat’s  I  threw  aside 
the  hod  for  a  few  weeks,  and  visited  North  Britain  in  the  year  1826; 
so  the  following  is  no  second-handed  account  of  the  houses  of  the 
peasantry  in  that  part  of  the  country,  but  that  which  came  under  my 
own  observation. 

I  arrived  at  Wick  in  the  fishing  season,  where  all  was  hurry  and 
confusion.  I  hastened  into  the  country,  where  I  was  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed  to  find  there  were  no  forest  trees  whatever,  nothing  larger  than  a 
willow  or  apple  tree,  and  one  or  two  others.  The  face  of  the  coun¬ 
try  presented  a  bare,  bleak  appearance  to  one  who  had  seen  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  England,  and  that  of  the  South  of  Scotland. 
The  gardens  appeared  very  scantily  furnished  with  fruit  trees ;  pears, 
apples,  cherries,  gooseberries,  currants,  &c.  were  chiefly  all  the  fruit 
they  grew.  I  saw  no  peaches,  or  melons,  or  any  other  of  our  choice 
fruits  in  any  of  the  gardens  which  I  had  visited,  nor  any  hothouse 
plants  worth  mentioning;  kitchen  garden  vegetables  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  were,  however,  in  great  abundance.  But  to  my  subject : — The 
following  observations  do  not  extend  to  the  towns,  which,  upon  the 
whole,  are  very  tastefully  built  with  a  kind  of  blue,  hard  stone. 

The  houses  of  the  small  farmers  and  peasantry,  and  the  manner 
of  erecting  them,  astonished  me  more  than  anything. 

The  site  being  chosen,  (which  by  the  bye  is  seldom  a  good  one,) 
and  the  trenches  for  walls  being  excavated  to  the  depth  of  two  feet, 
round  stones  are  gathered  from  the  surrounding  fields,  with  which 
the  foundations  are  laid.  The  walls  are  carried  up  to  about  three 
feet  with  these  stones,  which  are  locally  termed  whinstone,  and  bound 
together  with  clay  .mortar  instead  of  lime.  The  walls  are  then  car¬ 
ried  up  to  their  respective  heights  (and  two  feet  thick,)  with  heavy 
turf  prepared  for  that  purpose.  Half- dressed  boughs  or  limbs  of 
trees  (imported  from  Inverness  and  Ross-shire)  are  joined  together 
with  wooden  pins,  (such  as  are  used  in  the  building  of  ships,)  to 
form  the  scantling  of  the  roof.  The  rafters  form  a  segment  of  a 
circle  from  the  casings,  and  are  continued  down  the  ground  on  each 
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side,  as  the  walls  are  not  sufficient  to  support  them  ;  recesses  about 
nine  inches  deep  being  left  in  the  wall  for  their  reception.  Tile-lath 
is  then  laid  on  at  random,  and  covered  over  with  very  thin  turf  in 
regular  courses,  and  finished  with  straw.  The  strata  of  the  materials 
of  the  roof  is  secured  by  heather  (heath)  ropes,  braced  down  at  the 
casings  by  lintel- shaped  stones,  suspended  and  equally  ballanced  in 
the  loop  of  the  ropes.  No  openings  are  in  the  external  walls  except 
the  door-way,  which  has  a  cross-barr’d  batten  door,  that  is  shut  up 
or  fastened  with  a  wooden  holt,  turned  off  and  on  outside  by  a 
crooked  piece  of  iron.  The  light  is  admitted  by  a  skylight  about 
twelve  by  sixteen  inches.  The  interior  division  walls  are  the  same 
as  nature  left  the  stone  and  turf ;  and  the  floors  are  earthen  or  clay. 
Where  there  is  more  than  one  apartment,  the  walls  have  openings 
without  doors.  A  stone  stands  on  edge  in  the  middle  of  the  living- 
room,  (if  can  it  be  called  a  room,)  which  the  Are  is  built  against ; 
the  smoke  ascending  through  a  round  hole  in  the  roof,  having  a 
funnel,  but  more  generally  an  old  barrel,  to  conduct  it  into  the 
atmosphere.  Opposite  to  the  fire  are  recesses  for  the  children’s  bed ; 
and  behind  the  fire  are  calves,  swine,  and  hen-roosts ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  a  horse  or  a  cow. 

In  such  like  houses  do  the  peasantry  of  that  part  of  our  country 
spend  their  days ;  and,  although  they  remain  silent  on  the  subject, 
they  are  not  insensible  to  the  injury  they  receive  from  the  negligence 
of  their  poor,  but  proud  and  haughty  lairds. 

Having  remained  in  that  part  of  the  country  until  the  middle  of 
winter,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  effects  of  these  damp, 
disagreeable,  and  unwholesome  houses  ;  and  were  the  inhabitants  not 
a  hardy  race  of  people,  they  never  could  exist  in  such  cold,  miserable 
hovels.  The  severe  bleak  winds  from  the  north,  without  any  trees 
to  afford  shelter,  induce  them  to  build  their  habitations  in  low 
glens  or  valleys,  which  is  both  uncomfortable  and  dangerous  in 
stormy  winters.  The  wind  drives  the  snow  from  the  heights  into 
the  lower  parts  in  the  night  time,  and  I  have  seen  the  poor  cottagers 
dug  out  in  the  morning  by  their  neighbours. 

The  houses  of  the  peasantry  in  that  part  of  the  country  might  be 
improved,  or  rebuilt  at  a  very  little  expense.  Stone  is  abundant  in 
almost  every  parish ;  and  in  some  places  it  can  even  be  procured  by 
digging  twelve  or  twenty  feet  deep.  The  shore  dues  are  exceedingly 
low,  and  therefore  Memel  and  American  timbers  might  be  had 
cheaper  than  in  Edinburgh  or  London.  There  is  a  pavement  quarry 
in  Halkirk  in  the  county  of  Caithness,  the  best  in  Scotland,  which 
might  supply  them  with  large  flag-stones  to  form  their  roof:  this 
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would  make  a  most  substantial  covering,  which  is  necessary  in  these 
parts,  as  the  winds  are  so  very  high  at  times,  that  I  have  seen  a  roof, 
with  the  exception  of  the  rafters,  completely  lifted  off  and  crushed 
to  the  ground. 

It  is  but  justice  to  mention  here,  that  the  Highland  Society  has 
done  a  great  deal  for  that  part  of  the  country ;  and  what  is  still  more 
gratifying,  they  are  continuing  their  exertions.  Poverty  may  plead 
an  excuse  for  many  of  the  landed  proprietors  there ;  but  did  they, 
in  addition  to  their  present  Institutions,  form  Associations  for  im¬ 
proving  the  conditions  of  the  labouring  classes,  (such  as  that  estab¬ 
lished  in  Sussex,)  then  the  end  we  have  in  view  would  be  much 
easier  accomplished.  The  Bricklayer’s  Labourer. 

London ,  '2'Srd  February ,  1833. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  ENTOMOLOGY— By  Rusticus. 

(Continued  from  p.  420. ) 

Subsection  2nd — Hydradephaga  ;  Water  Beetles,  Toe-Biters. 


Family  VIII.  — Dytici'd^e  ;  12  genera. 

Most  of  these  grow,  to  a  considerable  size,  and  are  capable  of 
biting  very  severely ;  they  all  inhabit  stagnant  pools,  from  whence 
they  issue  in  the  evenings,  to  make  excursions  on  the  wing :  the 
larvae  have  each  six  eyes,  and  are  exceedingly  rapacious,  feeding  on 
all  water  insects  that  come  within  their  reach,  as  well  as  one  another. 


1.  Haliplus, 

2.  Pselobius, 

3.  Hyphidrus, 

4.  Hygrotus, 


5.  Hydrophones,  9.  Hydaticus, 

6.  Noterus,  10.  Dy'ticus, 

7.  Laccopliilus,  11.  Cybister, 

8.  Colymbetes,  12.  Acilius. 

Family  IX. — G yrinidae. —  1  Genus. — 1  Gyrinus. 

The  most  common  species  in  this  genus  is  the  Gyrinus  natdtor, 
the  little  shining. waterflea  or  whirl-wig,  which  may  be  seen  skim¬ 
ming  about  on  the  surface  of  almost  every  stagnant  pool,  this  re¬ 
markable  insect  is  possessed  of  two  pairs  of  eyes ;  one  pair  being 
situated  on  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead  adapted  for  seeing  in  the 
water,  and  the  other  on  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  for  seeing  in 
the  air ;  the  larvae,  like  those  of  the  Dyticidae,  are  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  six  eyes  each,  but  De  Geer  could  not  properly  ascertain. 
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Subsection  3rd. — Philydrida  ;  Amphibious  Beetles,  or  such  as 

haunt  water. 

Family  X. — ParnTdjE,  1  Genus,  1  Parnus. 

Family  XI. — HeteroceridjE  ;  1  Genus ;  1  Heterocerus. 

Family  XII. — LimniiDjE;  2  Genera. 

1  Georyssus;  2  Elmis. 

Family  XIII. — Helophorid#:  ;  4  Genera. 

1.  Hydrbchus,  3.  Ochthebius, 

2.  Helophorus,  4.  Hydr'cena. 

Family  XIV. — Hydropiji'lidtj  ;  6  Genera. 

1.  Limnebius.  4.  Spercheus, 

2.  Hydrous,  5.  Berosus, 

3.  Hydrophilus,  6.  Hydrobius. 

Family  XV. — SphjERId'idi#:  ;  2  Genera. 

1.  Cercyon,  2.  Sphseridium. 

Family  XVI. — Anisotomid#:  ;  9  Genera. 

1.  Tritoma,  4.  Leiodes,  7.  Clypeaster 

2.  Phalacrus,  5.  Agatliidium,  8.  Anisotoma,  Kirby  M  SS. 

3.  Ephistemus,  6.  Clambus,  9.  Scaphidium,  Marsh. 

Subsection  4th. — Necrophaga  ;  Beetles  that  feed  on  Carrion, 

Putrid  Wood,  and  Fungusis. 

Family  XVII. — Scaphididte;  6  Genera. 

1.  Scaphidium,  3.  Myl'sechus,  5.  Catops, 

2.  Scaphisbma,  4.  Homaphagus,  6.  Choleva. 

Family  XVIII. — Silphi'd^e  :  7  Genera. 

1.  Necrophbrus,  3.  Oiceoptoma,  5.  Phosplniga, 

2.  Necrodes,  4.  Silpha,  6.  Agy'rtes, 

7.  Peltis. 

The  species  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  in  this  family  are  the 
Necrophorus  Sepultor,  and  Vespillo,  or  Burying  Beetles,  which  may 
be  met  with  wherever  there  is  putrid  flesh  on  the  ground ;  they  are 
said  to  be  possessed  of  extraordinary  powers  of  smelling  their  food 
at  a  great  distance.  Mr.  Rennie  informs  us  in  Insect  Miscellanies , 
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p.  46,  that  lie  once  observed  a  pair  of  those  useful  insects,  the  N. 
Sepultor,  in  Copenhagen  Fields,  flying  at  the  height  of  about  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground,  when  they  suddenly  descended,  and  crept 
under  the  body  of  a  dead  frog  hid  amongst  the  grass,  although  this 
was  so  dried  up  with  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  (1825)  that 
little  or  no  smell  could  he  perceived,  when'  standing  close  to  the 
place  ;  it  was  in  the  forenoon  when  the  sun  was  bright  and  powerful, 
a  time  when  scents  are  much  less  diffusible  than  in  the  cool  of  a 
dewy  evening.  M.  Gleditsch  also  gives  in  the  Acts  of  the  Berlin 
Society,  for  1752,  some  very  interesting  accounts  of  the  labours  of 
the  N.  Vespillo :  “  He  had  often  remarked  that  dead  moles  when 
laid  upon  the  ground,  especially  if  upon  loose  earth,  were  almost 
sure  to  disappear  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  often  of  twelve 
hours.  To  ascertain  the  cause,  he  placed  a  mole  upon  one  of  the 
beds  in  his  garden ;  it  had  vanished  by  the  third  morning,  and  on 
digging  where  it  had  been  laid,  he  found  it  buried  to  the  depth  of 
three  inches,  and  under  it  four  beetles,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
the  agents  of  this  singular  inhumation.  Not  perceiving  any  thing 
in  the  mole  he  buried  it  again ;  and  on  examining  it  at  the  end  of 
six  days,  he  found  it  swarming  with  maggots,  apparently  the  issue 
of  the  beetles,  which  M.  Gleditsch  now  naturally  concluded  had 
buried  the  carcass  for  the  food  of  the  future  young.  To  determine 
these  points  more  clearly,  he  put  four  of  these  insects  into  a  glass 
vessel  half  filled  with  earth  and  properly  secured,  and  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth  two  frogs ;  in  less  than  twelve  hours,  one  of  the 
frogs  was  interred  by  two  of  these  beetles ;  the  other  two  ran  about 
the  whole  of  the  day,  as  if  measuring  the  dimensions  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  corpse,  which  on  the  third  day  was  also  found  buried;”  this  was 
accompanied  with  many  other  interesting  experiments  of  a  similar 
character.  Mr.  Rennie  also  tells  us,  that  "In  the  summer  of  1826, 
he  found  on  Putney  Heath,  in  Surrey,  four  of  these  beetles  hard  at 
work  in  burying  a  dead  crow  precisely  in  the  manner  described  by 
M.  Gleditsch.”  And  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  in  their  Introduction 
to  Entomology,  p.  515,  notice  a  very  curious  fact  of  these  insects. 
“  A  friend  of  M.  Gleditsch  being  desirous  of  drying  a  dead  toad, 
fixed  it  to  the  top  of  a  piece  of  wood,  which  he  stuck  in  the  ground, 
but  a  short  time  afterwards  he  found  that  a  body  of  these  indefatig¬ 
able  little  sextons,  had  circumvented  him,  in  spite  of  his  precaution ; 
not  being  able  to  reach  the  toad,  they  had  undermined  the  stick 
until  it  fell,  and  then  buried  both  the  stick  and  the  toad. 

Rusticus. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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ARTICLE  XV. 


SURREY  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS,  MANOR  PLACE,  WALWORTH. 

Considering  the  site  on  which  this  garden  is  formed,  it  is  astonish¬ 
ing  how  rapidly  it  has  been  brought  to  its  present  condition.  At 
page  220  of  our  Register,  a  correspondent  noticed  that  Mr.  Cross 
had  availed  himself  of  the  valuable  services  of  Air.  Phillips,  the 
landscape  planter,  and  under  his  judicious  and  excellent  superin¬ 
tendence  it  soon  appeared  in  another  form  ;  for  (although  in  July 
last  the  grounds  were  nothing  but  swampy  meadows,  except  a  small 
kitchen  garden,  and  another  little  plot  near  the  house  cultivated 
partly  as  an  orchard,  and  partly  as  a  flower  garden,  and  after  the 
elapse  of  about  three  weeks,)  they  were  got  into  that  state  as  to 
induce  Air.  Cross  to  open  them,  and  the  visitors  who  paid  for  their  en¬ 
trance  averaged  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  persons  daily.  A  late 
notice  of  them  says,  that  “  the  grounds  possess  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  features  of  landscape  gardening.”  This  we  conceive  to  be 
correct;  for  some  of  the  views  are  extensive  as  well  as  very  beautiful, 
particularly  if  the  view  be  taken  standing  at  (26  fig.  105)  it  is  exceeding- 
grand  and  imposing,  perhaps  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  garden,  either 
public  or  private,  for  many  miles  round  London.  One  great  object 
of  Mr  .Phillips  was  to  give  a  bolder  style  than  is  seen  at  the  Regent’s 
Park  Gardens  The  enterprizing  spirit  and  indefatigable  labours  of 
Air.  Cross  deserve  the  highest  praise ;  he  has  had  a  beautiful  lodge 
entrance  (1)  fig.  105,  erected,  opening  into  Penton  Place  close  to 
Manor  Place,  (2,)  to  the  right  of  this  entrance  are  rooms  appro¬ 
priated  to  birds  on  sale  (23,)  and  a  short  distance  from  them  a  neat 
enclosure  for  pheasants  (3.)  A  quantity  of  curious  water-fowls 
occupy  a  bason  on  the  grass  (4.)  The  monkeys  also  enjoy  a  spe- 
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cies  of  perpetual  summer,  and  show  their  little  tricks  to  advantage 
in  all  weathers,  in  a  glass  conservatory  (5)  as  was  noticed  at  p.  220 
of  our  Register ;  attached  to  this  monkey  conservatory  is  a  commo- 
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dious  eagle  house  (6 ;)  there  are  also  two  more  enclosures  for 
pheasants  (7,  13;)  (8)  is  gentlemen’s  closets,  (9)  confectionary  and 
cloak  room,  (10)  is  a  small  pond  for  alligators,  and  then  the  visitor 
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comes  to  one  of  the  most  imposing  structures  of  the  age — the  glass 
conservatory  for  tropical  animals,  birds,  and  plants  (11;)  this  capa¬ 
cious  building  is  near  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  and  is 
most  judiciously  arranged.  The  animals  occupy  a  series  of  cages  or 
compartments  forming  a  circle  in  the  centre  of  the  building ;  exte¬ 
rior  to  these  is  a  colonade  which  supports  the  roof,  here  are  numer¬ 
ous  cages  of  interesting  birds  hung  and  otherwise  fixed ;  there  is 
then  an  open  area  for  the  spectators  to  parade,  which  is  bordered 
with  a  stream  of  water  for  exotic  fishes ;  this  novel  edifice  has  en¬ 
tirely  originated  with  Mr.  Phillips,  and  at  once  proves  his  abilities 
and  ingenuity.  The  ruins  for  eagles,  (18)  which  perhaps  has  been 
rarely  surpassed  even  where  expense  has  been  no  object,  was  merely 
built  out  of  such  rubbish  as  came  in  his  way,  for,  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood,  the  question  with  Mr.  Phillips  was  not  how  ivell  but  how 
cheap  he  could  transform  this  marsh  into  a  pleasure  ground.  The 
octagonal  building  (12)  surrounded  by  paddocks,  is  filled  with  many 
rare  specimens  of  foreign  domestic  animals;  the  seal  occupies  a 
small  pond  (14)  not  far  from  the  large  conservatory,  near  to  which 
is  the  elephant  pond,  (15)  and  on  the  site  for  the  elephant 
house  (16)  there  is  also  a  cave  for  the  tortoise,  and  a  partition  for 
the  armadillos  (17.) '  The  hermitage  and  boat-house  (19)  stands  on 
the  edge  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  lakes  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  in  this  water  is  an  island (20)  for  monkeys;  (21)  is  the  site 
for  the  bear  pit;  (22)  is  a  lodge  entrance  from  Kennington,  near  to 
which  is  a  park  (25)  enclosed  for  deer  on  sale;  (24)  is  the  camel 
house  ;  where  there  are  dotted  lines  forest  trees  are  planted,  each  of 
which  is  labelled,  with  it  its  Latin  and  English  name,  together  with 
the  country  of  which  it  is  a  native,  and  a  more  interesting  walk,  as 
an  Arboretum,  perhaps  has  not  hitherto  been  formed.  The  garden 
contains  fifteen  acres,  about  three  of  which  is  covered  with  water. 
The  whole  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Cross,  who,  we  must  say,  certainly 
deserves  the  most  distinguished  patronage. 
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REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


EXTRACTS. 

HORTICULTURE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Mode  or  Preserving  Apples. — Perhaps  every  thing  that  can  be  done  may 
be  accomplished  with  a  good  fruit  room  and  a  dry  cellar ;  but  where  these  can¬ 
not  be  had,  the  following  method  will  be  found  to  answer:  The  apples  are  taken 
from  the  tree  in  the  autumn  in  a  pretty  ripe  state,  they  are  then  carried  to  a 
cool  outhouse,  and  piled  in  a  sort  of  oblong  heap  against  the  wall  upon  some 
wheat  straw.  The  fruit  may  lie  in  this  state  about  a  fortnight,  and  then  packed 
in  large  packing  boxes,  with  ferns  or  brakens,  (fronds  of  Pteris  aquilina)  which 
have  been  previously  well  dried,  placing  them  in  the  order  of  a  layer  of  ferns 
and  a  layer  of  apples  alternately  until  the  boxes  are  full;  the  lids  are  then 
fastened  down,  and  the  boxes  carried  to  a  border  of  a  northern  exposure,  each 
being  set  upon  two  cross  pieces  of  wood  to  keep  it  free  of  the  damp  surface. 
They  are  then  covered  with  straw  and  earth,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  until 
required ;  one  box  being  lifted  at  a  time  as  wanted  for  use. — W.  Morison. — 
Cal.  Hort.  Trans. 

On  the  Preservation  of  Grapes  and  Plums. — At  Berlin,  grapes  are  pre¬ 
served  by  cutting  the  bunch  when  ripe  with  about  one  foot  of  the  wood,  above 
and  below  the  footstalk.  The  ends  of  the  wood  are  dipped  in  hot  pitch  to  keep 
in  the  moisture,  and  the  bunch  is  then  hung  up  in  a  dry  place.  The  Quetch  plum 
is  preserved  till  March  by  the  following  method : — Gather  them  when  perfectly 
ripe  and  dry;  put  them  in  a  glass  jar  or  bottle,  closely  tied  up,  and  pitched  so 
as  to  exclude  the  air;  and  then  bury  them  in  dry  soil  seven  or  eight  feet  deep, 
so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  any  change  in  temperature  or  moisture.  When 
taken  out  they  must  be  used  immediately. — lb. 

On  the  Varieties  of  the  Pine  Apple. — (Continued  from  page  515.) — 
10.  Green  Java,  called  also,  the  Narrow-leaved  Java. — Leaves  long,  broad, 
palish  green,  free  from  any  tinge  of  brown  or  purple,  with  small  feeble  spines. 
Flowers  large,  dark  bluish  purple.  Fruit  oval,  sometimes  tapering  a  little  to 
the  summit,  weighing  from  four  to  five  pounds;  before  ripening,  light  green, 
and  lightly  covered  with  meal,  when  ripe,  of  a  fine  clear  citron  colour.  Pips 
rather  above  the  middle  size,  and  flat.  Scales  cover  full  one-third  of  the  pips, 
and  in  long  narrow  points.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  rather  soft,  juicy,  and  melting 
with  a  rich  pleasant  acid.  Crown  middle  sized,  leaves  not  very  numerous. 

11.  Black  Jamaica,  Montserrat  of  Speechly,  black  Barbadoes  of  some, 
copper-coloured  and  tawny  of  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  14 — Leaves  rather  long  and 
narrow,  slightly  spreading,  and  somewhat  keel-shaped,  of  a  dull  green,  tinged 
with  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  rather  mealy.  Spines  short,  regular,  and  thinly 
set.  Flowers  purple.  Fruit  oval,  not  much  lengthened,  rather  compressed  at 
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the  ends,  colour  before  ripening  very  dark  olive,  afterwards  a  dark  orange,  in¬ 
clining  to  that  of  copper.  Pips  roundish,  irregularly  angular,  about  the  middle 
size,  rather  prominent  at  the  margins,  and  concave  in  the  centre.  Scales  cover¬ 
ing  one-third  of  the  pips  and  terminating  in  lengthened  points.  ,  Flesh  pale 
yellow,  opaque,  firm,  slightly  stringy,  very  rich,  juicy,  and  high-flavoured. 
Crown  large,  spreading,  and  very  mealy.  A  pine  of  great  excellence  weighing 
from  three  to  five  pounds;  richly  meriting  the  character  given  it  by  Speechly, 
namely,  that  in  the  autumnal  months,  and  even  during  winter,  it  produces  a 
fruit  much  more  swelled  and  perfect  than  any  of  the  other  sorts. 

12.  Orange  Sugar-Loaf. — Leaves  rather  long  and  narrow,  somewhat  keel¬ 
shaped  and  a  little  spreading,  of  a  dull  green,  considerably  tinged  with  dark 
brown,  and  rather  mealy;  spines  short,  and  thinly  set  and  regular.  Flowers 
pale  purple.  Fruit  cylindrical,  before  ripening  very  dark  olive,  somewhat 
shining  and  slightly  mealy;  when  ripe,  deep  yellow,  inclining  to  an  orange 
colour.  Pips  large  and  flat.  Scales  covering  about  half  the  pips,  and  ending 
in  short,  blunt,  reflexed  points.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  almost  destitute  of  fibre, 
very  juicy  and  sweet,  with  a  rich  highly-flavoured  acid.  Crown  middle  sized, 
leaves  numerous  and  spreading. 

13.  Downton  FIavannah,  called  also  Knight’s  Seedling.  It  differs  nothing 
from  the  Smooth  Havannah,  except  having  small  spines  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves. 

14.  New  Jamaica.  Black  Jamaica  Speechly.  New  Black  Jamaica,  Hort. 
Soc.  Cat.  No.  43.  St.  Kitts,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  73,  Brown  Antigua, 
English  Globe,  and  Montserrat  of  many  English  gardens,  St.  Vincent’s  Sugar- 
Loaf,  and  Mr.  Rae’s  St.  Vincent,  in  St.  Vincent’s. — This  differs  from  the  Black 
Jamaica  in  the  colour  of  the  leaf,  which  is  rather  paler,  and  in  the  margins 
being  slightly  reflexed.  The  fruit  is  pyramidal  and  slightly  mealy.  The  colour 
black,  on  approaching  maturity  changing  to  that  of  a  dark  orange.  Pips  differ 
from  those  of  this  variety  by  being  half  covered  with  the  scales,  and  rather  more 
prominent  and  angular.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  somewhat  opaque,  slightly  fibrous, 
sweet  and  rather  acid,  very  pleasant,  rich  and  highly  flavoured.  Crown  middle 
sized,  leaves  rather  numerous  and  spreading.  An  excellent  summer  fruit,  but 
is  apt  to  become  deformed  during  the  winter  months,  it  generally  weighs  from 
three  to  four  pounds. 

15.  New  Demerara.  Harrison’s  New,  of  some  gardens. — Leaves  strong, 
very  broad  and  rather  long,  slightly  keel-shaped  and  spreading,  of  a  dull  green 
colour,  and  tinged  with  reddish  brown  on  the  upper  surface,  the  lower  surface 
is  remarkably  mealy,  a  feature  by  which  it  maybe  readily  distinguished.  Spines 
rather  minute  and  regular.  Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  globular,  depressed  at  each 
end,  of  a  dark  green  colour  before  ripening,  afterwards  a  dull  ochre  tinged  with 
red ;  very  mealy  on  the  centre  part  of  the  pips,  which  are  large  and  prominent. 
Scales  covering  half  the  pips  and  ending  in  narrow  lengthened  points.  Flesh 
white  and  firm,  very  juicy,  but  not  highly-flavoured.  Crown  large,  leaves  rather 
long  and  erect. — Hort.  Trans,  vol.  i.  part  1,  Second  Series. 

To  avoid  the  Danger  of  rank  Steam  from  Dung  Linings  injuring 
Plants  in  Frames. — Instead  of  filling,  the  lights  with  glass  in  the  usual  way, 
have  two  blank  squares  of  wood  in  the  top  of  the  lights,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  hole  cut  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  tin  or  lead,  so 
fastened  as  to  turn  with  ease  ;  these  are  opened  as  air  may  be  required,  either 
bv  day  or  night. — W.  Preston. — Card.  May. 
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On  Canker  in  Fruit  Frees. — The  nature  of  the  sap  or  juices  of  one  sort 
of  stock,  may  suit  particular  sorts  of  grafts,  and  another  sort  other  kinds.  The 
nature  of  the  stock,  therefore,  is  more  particularly  the  cause  of  canker  in  fruit 
trees.  However,  there  are  other  causes  besides  this,  as  for  instance,  in  taking  up 
and  transplanting  trees,  the  rootsare  often  injuredin  a  great  degree  by  being  much 
reduced;  and  should  the  top  not  be  pruned  in  proportion,  the  plant  usually 
becomes  bark-bound  for  want  of  nourishment,  whereby  it  languishes,  and  canker 
generally  ensues.  Bruises  are  also  often  a  cause  of  canker.  Jargonelle  pear 
trees  are  often  affected  by  a  different  kind  of  canker.  Rubbing  over  the 
diseased  part  slightly  with  hogs-lard,  is  often  found  beneficial  to  Jargonelle 
trees.  When  a  tree  is  wished  to  be  permanently  established,  either  against  a 
wall  or  as  a  standard,  sowing  two  or  three  seeds  of  the  crab  sort  in  the  selected 
spot  is  to  be  recommended.  If  more  than  one  plant  grows,  leave  the  best,  and 
pull  away  the  others,  Stocks  produced  on  the  spot  where  they  are  destined  to 
remain,  will  probably  be  fit  for  working  the  third  year,  or  at  most  the  fourth. 
This  method  may  appear  tedious  at  first  view,  but  in  a  few  years  it  will  fully 
compensate  for  the  delay.  The  composition  to  be  used  as  a  cure  for  canker,  is 
made  of  one  pound  of  pitch,  half  a  pound  of  rosin,  half  a  pound  of  Venice  tur¬ 
pentine,  four  ounces  of  bees’  wax,  two  ounces  of  hogs-lard,  or  a  gill  of  whale  oil, 
heated  over  a  fire  until  the  whole  is  incorporated  with  a  liquid  matter.  After 
cleaning  out  the  diseased  part  wash  it  with  a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap,  and 
brush  it  well,  cover  the  orifice  or  part  with  strong  paper  or  sheep’s  skin,  and 
with  the  composition  warm  and  a  painter’s  brush,  cover  over  all  round  the 
wound  on  the  tree.  When  canker  appears  in  forest  trees,  it  is,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  occasioned  by  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  the  different  species  are 
arranged.  Willows  and  alders  ought  to  be  destined  for  a  bog ;  oaks  and  ash 
for  a  strong  soil.  Larch  should  be  more  elevated. 

The  juice  (sap)  appears  to  be  very  superabundant,  yet  it  is  most  applicable  for 
a  great  many  kinds.  The  juice  of  the  crab  is  most  congenial  in  a  general  view 
to  grafts  of  all  sorts  of  apples. — A.  Diack. — Cal.  Hort.  Soc. 


FLORICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

New  and  very  rare  Plants,  figured  in  the  Botanical  Periodicals  for  June. — 

CLASS  I.— DICOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS,  OR  EXOGENES. 
Fernstromi'acEjE,  Mirbcl ;  Camelli'eje,  Jussieu. 

Cam'ellia  japunica  ;  var.  Reevesiana:  Mr.  Reeves’s  crimson  Camellia. — 
Flowers  double,  very  rich  crimson,  but  liable  to  variation.  Native  of  China, 
from  wdience  it  was  imported  by  Mr.  Tate ;  it  is  named  in  compliment  to  Mr. 
Reeves,  a  zealous  Botanical  collector  in  the  celestial  empire. — Ed.  Bot.  Reg. 

MYRTACEjE. 

Couroupita  Guianensis.  Guiana  Couroupita,  or  Cannon-Ball  Tree.  A 
tree  growing  to  a  vast  size,  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  dense  forests  of 
VOL.  I.  NO.  13.  4  B 
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Cayenne. — Flowers  yellowish  on  the  outside,  and  crimson-lilac  within,  large  and 
very  beautiful,  and  endowed  with  the  most  delicious  odour,  the  fruit  grows  to  a 
remarkable  size,  and  according  to  Mr.  Gu'ilding,  so  nearly  resembles  the  cannon 
shell,  that  one  might  easily  at  first  sight,  imagine  that  a  company  of  artillery 
had  bivouacked  in  its  shade ;  hence  the  plant  is  called  by  the  colonists  cannon¬ 
ball  tree,  and  according  to  the  poetical  language  of  M.  Descourlitz,  the  noise 
the  fruit  makes  in  falling,  affords  an  additional  reason  for  the  name ;  the  shell 
is  used  in  South  America  for  domestic  purposes  as  the  calabash.  The  pulp 
contains  sugar,  gum,  malic,  citric,  and  tartaric  acids,  and  is  employed  to  afford 
a  refreshing  drink  in  fevers;  but  in  the  perfectly  ripe  state  Mr.  Guilding  says, 
“  it  exceeds  whatever  is  filthy,  stinking,  and  abominable  in  nature ;  yet  the 
scent  is  remarkably  vinous  and  so  durable  that  on  examining  some  portions 
of  the  fruit  that  had  been  preserved  in  rum  for  two  or  three  years,  the  native 
odour  of  the  plant  was  so  strong  as  to  render  the  apartment  almost  insupport¬ 
able.  Insects  revel  in  this  disgusting  and  putrid  pulp,  Coleoptera  (Beetles) 
and  Forficula?  (Earwigs)  feed  upon  it,  while  the  Formicae  (Ants)  find  a  shelter 
in  the  hollow  of  the  shell. — Botanical  Magazine. 

B\eckea  saxicdla.  Stony  Bueckea.  A  low  shrub,  prostrate  in  its  wild  state, 
but  when  cultivated,  erect,  with  virgate  branches. — Flowers  small,  pale  rose- 
coloured.  Native  of  bare  granite  rocks,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Australia, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham.  Culture — It  re¬ 
quires  the  shelter  of  the  greenhouse,  and  the  usual  treatment  of  New  Holland 
plants  in  general. — Bot.  Mag. 

PITTOSPOREiE. 

PittospoPvUM  cornifdUum.  Cornel-leaved  Pittosporum. — Flowers  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour.  Native  of  New  Zealand,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  A.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  in  dark  humid  woods  by  the  rivers ;  it  was  uniformly  found  growing 
(parasitically)  on  tufts  of  Asteliae  (A.  Banksii,)  and  upon  the  trunks  and  prin¬ 
cipal  branches  of  the  larger  timber  trees,  particularly  upon  the  “  Kackatea”  or 
Daci’'ydium  taxifolium  of  Lambert.  Culture — It  thrives  in  the  greenhouse,  we 
suppose  in  loam  and  peat,  and  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings. — Bot.  Reg. 

COMPOSITE. 

Chrysanthemum  indicum  ;  var.  plenum.  Double  yellow  Indian  Chrysan¬ 
themum. — This  variety  is  not  much  cultivated,  because  it  seldom  flowers, 
except  after  very  hot  and  dry  summers ;  but  when  its  blossoms  are  produced 
they  form  a  striking  addition  to  the  fewr  flowers  December  will  produce,  and  are 
therefore  an  acquisition. — Bot.  Reg. 

verben'acEjE,  Juss.  Selagine^e,  Choisy. 

Sel'ago  Gillii.  Dr.  Gill’s  Selago. — Flowers  lilac.  Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Introduced  by  Dr.  Beck.  Culture — A  greenhouse  plant,  requir¬ 
ing  a  good  airy  situation  in  winter;  but  during  summer  well  adapted  for  the 
open  border,  propagated  by  ripened  cuttings  struck  under  a  bell  glass. — 
Bot.  Reg. 

ERICEvE. 

Rhododendron  album.  White.  Nepaul  Rhododendron. — This  handsome 
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plant  was  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Anderson,  seven  years  ago,  but  only  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  April  last. — Flowers  beautiful  white,  spotted  in  the  inside 
with  beautiful  purple,  and  red  spots;  first  discovered  by  D.  D.  Fran.  Hamilton, 
at  Narainhetty  on  a  mountain  by  itself,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1803.  Culture— 
As  the  present  plant  is  said  to  grow  on  a  cold  mountain,  it  probably  stands 
well  in  the  open  air,  particularly  if  planted  on  a  north  border ;  it  is  said  the 
Rev.  I .  Garnier  of  Bishop’s  Stoke,  near  Winchester,  has  plants  of  R.  arboreum 
in  a  north  border,  that  have  succeeded  without  any  covering,  and  have  not  been 
at  all  injured. — Brit.  Floiver  Gard. 

CORDl'ACEjSE. 

Cordia  grindiflbra.  Large  flowered  Cordia. — Flowers  pale  lilac,  and  very 
handsome.  Since  the  drawing  was  made  in  August,  1828,  in  the  stove  of  Mr. 
Lee  of  Hammersmith,  the  plant  has  disappeared,  and  no  specimen  having  been 
preserved,  nothing  is  known  relative  to  it  beyond  what  the  drawing  affords. — 
Rot.  Reg. 

CLASS  II.— MONOCOTYLEDONES,  OR  ENDOGENES. 

ORCHIDE.E. 

Habenaria  cordata.  Heart-leaved  Habenaria. — Flowers  yellowish  green  and 
highly  fragrant,  especially  in  the  evening.  Native  of  the  rocks  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Island  of  Madeira,  where  it  was  discovered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowe. 
Culture — The  plants  have  hitherto  been  kept  in  a  pot  of  peat  and  loam,  in  an 
airy  part  of  the  greenhouse. — Bot.  Mag. 

TRITON IA. 

Tritonia  odorata.  Sweet-scented  Tritonia. — Flowers  yellow  and  very  fra¬ 
grant.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  whence  it  has  been  lately  in¬ 
troduced.  Culture — Messrs.  Loddiges  have  preserved  it  safely  in  a  narrow 
border,  close  to  the  wall,  in  front  of  the  stove,  where  the  ground  scarcely  ever 
freezes  in  winter,  in  which  this,  as  well  as  most  of  the  Cape  plants  of  the  same 
family,  flower  and  grow  much  better  than  when  potted  and  kept  in  a  greenhouse. 
The  soil  should  be  sandy  peat.  It  increases  by  offsets. — Lodd.  Bot.  Cat. 

AMARYLLIDEiE. 

A'jax  albicans.  Greatest  Spanish  white  Ajax. — This  rare  and  handsome 
species  appears  to  have  been  lost  to  our  gardens  for  many  years — Flowers  pale 
yellow  and  large.  Native  of  Spain,  and  has  lately  been  introduced  both  from 
Holland  and  Spain.  Culture — The  present  species  as  well  as  other  strong  grow¬ 
ing  ones,  thrives  best  in  a  rich  sandy  loam;  and  if  there  is  a  little  dry  rotten 
dung  mixed  with  it,  they  will  thrive  all  the  better  and  attain  a  greater  height. 
The  greater  part  of  this  genus  seed  freely,  particularly  if  a  little  pains  be  taken, 
or  the  bees  are  plentiful  at  the  time  they  are  in  flower. — Brit.  FI.  Gar. 

bromeli'acejs. 

Billbe'rgia  bicolur.  Two-coloured  Billbergia. — Flowers  purplish  .scarlet  and 
yellow.  Native  of  the  dense  forests  of  Brazil,  rooting  in  the  rough  bark  of  the 
trees;  it  has  been  lately  introduced. — Lodd.  Bot.  Cat.  Culture — It  will  grow 
in  the  stove,  potted  in  light  rich  mould  ;  and  maybe  propagated  by  suckers. 

4  b  3 
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IRFDE.E. 

Hermoda'ctvlls  lonyifolius.  Long-leaved  Snakes-head  (fig.  106.) — This 
singular  plant  was  brought  from  Naples  about  three  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Ridgway,  under  the  name  of  Iris  tuberosa,  together  with  two  other  species,  the 


106 


H.  repens,  creeping-rooted  Snakes-head,  and  H.  bispathaceus,  the  common 
Snakes-head. — Flowers  a  perianthemum  with  a  short  tube,  six  parted,  three 
large  outer  segments  about  three  inches  long,  narrowing  to  the  base,  curved  a 
little  inwards  from  the  two  sides,  of  a  green  colour,  slightly  tinged  with  purple 
nearly  to  the  bend,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  line  extending  down  the  centre  to  the 
base ;  at  the  bend  they  are  considerably  curved  backwards,  and  two  greenish 
white  marks  in  the  bend,  edged  with  dark  purple,  from  these  to  a  point  of  a 
bright  velvet  on  the  upper  side  edged  with  green;  back  green,  and  hollow  on 
the  recurved  part;  three  small  inner  seginentsvery  small,  and  curved  in 
wards  at  the  base,  and  a  considerable  way  up,  so  as  to  make  them  hollow. — Brit. 
Flower  Garden.  Culture — It  thrives  in  the  open  border  in  sandy  loam  mixed 
with  peat,  and  is  propagated  by  offsets. 
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AMARYLLISES. 

Eu'rycles  Cunninghdmii.  Mr.  Cunningham’s  Eurvcles.  A  bulbous  rooted 
plant  worthy  of  cultivation. — Flowers  white.  Native  of  New  Holland.  Intro¬ 
duced  under  the  name  of  Calostemma.  Culture — A  greenhouse  plant  thriving 
in  light  loam,  and  propagated  by  seeds  or  offsets. — Bot.  Reg. 


CHOICE,  OR  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS  FLOWERING  THIS  MONTH, 


AT  MESSRS.  LODDIGES  AND  SONS,  HACKNEY. 


STOVE. 

Justicia  venusta 

J  atropha  panduraefolia 
Oncidium  bifolium 

- pumilum 

Zamia  pymaea 

-  debilis 

Sahal  minor 
Calanthe  veratrifolia 
Rosc'oea  purpurea 
Epidendron  cochleatum 

- elongatum 

- ellipticum 

GREENHOUSE. 

Andromeda  buxifolia 
Anthocereis  littorea 
Dracophy'llum  gracile 

- Capitatum 

Kalmia  hirsuta 
Marsdenia  suaveolens 
Alstrorneria  pulchella 

- hicolor 

- tricolor 

- Hookeri 

Boronia  dentata 
Sprengelia  incarnata 
Pimelia  decussata 

HARDY. 

Azalea,  many  sorts 
Kalmia  ditto 

Vaccinium  ditto 
Erica  ditto 

Phlox  ditto 


STOVE 

Cymbidium  sinensis 

-  dependens 

Cypripedium  venustum 
Pleurothallis  saurouphila 
Ruellia  Sabiniana 
Ardisia  paniculata 

- pyramidalis 

- punctata 

Franciscea  unifldra 
Gardenia  Randia 
Barbacenia  purpurea 

GREENHOUSE. 

Elichr'ysum  spectabile 
Hakea  microcarpa 
Lachn'oea  purpurea 
Patersonia  glabrata 
Petrophila  trifida 
Erica,  many  species 
Diosma,  many  species 
Epacris  ditto 
Dillw^ynia  ditto 
PoTygala  ditto 
A'loe  ditto 
Sowerb'cea  juncea, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

HARDY. 

Magnolia,  many  sorts 
Iris  ditto 

Potentilla  ditto 
&c.  &c.  &c. 
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LIST  OF  NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS  FLOWERING  THIS  MONTH, 


AT  MESSRS.  RONALDS  AND  SONS,  BRENTFORD. 


Salpiglossis  integrifolia 
Sedum  azureum 
Azaleas 
Pontica  alba 

-  globosa 

-  odorata 

- -  nivalis 

-  caerulea 

-  revoluta 

-  maxima 

-  erecta 

-  lutea  caerulea 

-  cruenta 

-  multi  flora 

-  comp  acta 

-  aurantiaca 

-  pallida 

-  calendulacea 

-  laxa 


Pontica  tricolor 

Flamicblor 

Splendida 

Speciosissima 

Coccinata 

Amaenissima 

Gloria  mundi 

Splendens 

Lepida 

Pulchella 

Exquisita, 

Insignis 
Rubra  aureae 
Guillielmus  primus 
Formosa 

Maratima  incarnata 
Venustissima 
Mixta  triumphans 


Treatment  of  the  Verb'ena,  &c. — As  the  plants  of  Verbena  Melindres 
(Chamaedryfolia,  Sweet,)  seldom  survive  our  winters  even  if  taken  up  from  the 
borders  and  potted.  We  have  found  it  the  safest  way  to  take  oft’  a  number  of 
young  rooted  plants  from  the  old  stools  and  plant  them  in  small  pots  in  a 
mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand ;  the  pots  are  set  in  a  cold 
frame  placed  in  an  airy  situation  facing  the  south,  having  a  floor  of  sand  about 
four  inches  thick  for  the  pots  to  stand  upon,  and  by  allowing  plenty  of  air,  and 
keeping  them  moderately  moist,  they  seldom  appear  sickly,  and  rarely  die. 
We  potted  about  one  thousand  last  autumn,  and  scarcely  a  dozen  have  perished. 

The  Maura'ndia  Barclayana  should  be  sheltered  in  a  greenhouse  or  con¬ 
servatory  during  winter,  potted  in  light  loam  and  peat,  and  kept  regularly 
moist,  if  cut  quite  down,  it  seldom  breaks  strong  again,  and  consequently  rarely 
or  ever  looks  healthy  afterwards ;  the  most  approved  method  is  to  raise  young 
ones  from  seed,  which  is  ripened  in  abundance,  as  the  old  plants  scarcely  ever 
thrive  well  longer  than  two  or  three  years. 

The  Cob\e4  sca'ndens  will  do  very  well  if  placed  in  a  pit  or  frame  during 
winter,  and  kept  moderately  moist;  it  is  better  not  to  cut  it  down  in  winter,  if 
it  is  even  necessary  to  cut  it  in,  let  the  operation  be  performed  in  the  beginning 
of  spring,  let  some  young  plants  be  raised  annually  from  seed. — Conductors. 

On  Raising  Annual  Flower  Seeds. — After  sowing  the  patch  of  seeds  and 
covering  it  with  fine  moist  soil,  place  a  garden-pot  inversely  over  it :  this  remains 
till  the  seeds  have  struck  root,  when  the  pot  must  be  raised  two  or  three  inches ; 
keep  it  thus  supported  for  a  few  days,  and  then  remove  it  entirely.  The  pot  not 
only  tends  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  bnt  the  sun  heating  the  pot,  the  seeds  come 
up  much  more  quickly  than  otherwise  they  would  do,  in  consequence  of  which 
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the  seeds  need  not  be  sown  so  early  by  a  fortnight  or  upwards  as  is  necessary  in 
the  usual  way.  The  young  plants  are  less  exposed  to  injury  from  cold  or  late 
spring  frost,  and  the  soil  is  not  washed  off  the  seeds  by  heavy  rains;  also,  where 
the  garden  is  surrounded  by  trees,  this  practice  prevents  their  being  destroyed 
by  birds.  If  pots  are  not  convenient,  hollow  tiles  will  answer  the  same  end. — 
J.  H.  Hor.  Trans. 

On  the  Hibi'scus  Fugce — This  is  a  herbaceous  plant  from  Brazil.  The 
stems  die  down  during  the  winter,  when  the  roots,  being  tuberous,  must  be  kept 
rather  dry.  It  grows  well  in  leaf  mould  and  sand,  and  is  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings  and  layers  of  its  angular  stems. — M.  Seitz. — Pruss.  Gard.  Soc. 

Hints  on  Floriculture. — By  the  first  of  June,  the  night  frosts  of  spring  may 
be  fairly  considered  as  past,  and  consequently  preparation  may  be  made  to  fill 
up  the  different  compartments  of  the  flower  garden,  with  such  superfluous  orna¬ 
mental  plants  the  greenhouse,  &c.  may  contain  :  as  eligible  plants  for  out  door 
summer  decoration,  large  plants  of  the  Fuchsias  may  be  named,  not  forgetting 
the  new  species  F.  bacillaris,  Salvia  splendens,  fulgens,  involucrata,  Grahami, 
and  even  formosa,are  particularly  splendid:  and  S. fulgens,  planted  in  rich  light 
soil,  at  the  base  of  a  warm  aspected  wall,  and  trained  over  the  face  of  that  wall, 
forms,  in  autumn,  an  especially  splendid  object.  Petunia  nyctaginiflo'ra,  whose 
large  white  flowers  are  very  fragrant  by  night,  treated  in  the  same  way,  is  surpri  • 
singly  improved,  and  rendered  a  very  ornamental  object.  Pelargoniums  may  be 
copiously  planted  out :  ayd  the  trailing-stemmed  ivy  leaved  kinds,  trained  over 
the  surface  of  little  beds  set  apart  for  them,  and  pegged  into  the  soil  at  their 
joints,  cover  the  earth  with  their  glossy  leaves  charmingly,  and  flower  beautifully 
and  abundantly  in  the  autumn.  Maurdndia  Barclayana  and  M.  semperflo'rens 
are  well  known  summer  climbers  of  great  elegance  and  beauty ;  and  although 
there  is  a  coarseness  of  aspect  in  the  Lophospermum  erubescens,  it  is  a  climber 
whose  copious  wreaths  of  l’osy  blossoms  excel,  in  beauty,  many  other  plants  of  a 
more  delicate  habit.  Ficus-  elasticus  is  a  beautiful  object  in  its  leaves  during 
summer  and  autumn,  when  plunged  over  the  rim  of  its  pot  in  the  soil  of  a  sunny 
border;  also  the  New  Holland  Acacias  and  numerous  other  plants. — J.  D. 
Gard.  Mag.' 


ARBORICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

On  Shortening  the  Tap  Roots  of  Trees. — Dr.  Schlechtendal  lays  down 
the  following  principles,  i.  An  injury  to  anyone  part  of  a  plant  occasions  a 
change  in  the  natural  developement  of  the  other  parts.  2.  Roots  and  stems  are 
always  in  a  certain  degree  reciprocally  proportionate  to  each  other.  3.  The 
tap  root  does  not  form  a  part  of  every  plant :  but  when  it  is  so,  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  that  plant.  4.  By  shortening  the  tap  root,  one  or  other  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  consequences  will  result : — tender  plants  will  be  more  easily  destroyed  by 
severe  weather;  all  sorts  of  plants  by  dry  weather,  from  their  roots  not  being  so 
deep  in  the  soil :  the  wood  of  the  timber  trees  will  be  less  durable,  their  trunks 
shorter,  and  their  heads  broader  and  less  high  :  and  fruit  trees  will  blossom 
earlier  and  more  abundantly,  and  their  fruit  will  be  larger  and  better  flavoured* 
5.  To  transplant  trees,  without  injuring  their  roots,  is  difficult  in  proportion  to 
the  age  of  the  tree,  and  the  extent  of  the  roots.  6.  All  transplanting  ought  to 
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be  done  when  the  trees  are  young,  and  then  only  can  the  roots  be  cut  without 
injury.  7.  When  the  tap  root  descends  into  a  bad  subsoil,  it  brings  on  diseases 
in  the  tree.  / 

The  general  conclusion  is,  that  when  the  largest  and  best  timber  trees  are  an 
object,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  tap  root  is  never  injured;  but  that  in  fruit  trees,  it  should  always 
be  shortened,  to  cause  them  to  spread  out  horizontal  roots  near  the  surface, 
among  the  nutritive  soil. — Prussian  Gardening  Society. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  Galli'nula  chloropus,  or  Common  Water  Hen,  is  a  percher  and 
excellent  for  food.  One  of  these  birds  was  kept  in  an  aviary  with  some  phea¬ 
sants,  and  although  the  tip  of  the  wing  was  dipt,  at  evening  it  scrambled  up  into 
some  currant  bushes  to  roost ;  and  they  have  been  shot  on  the  top  branch  of  a  tall 
elder  (Alnus  glutinosa,)  as  also  on  low  shrubs  by  the  water  side ;  they  have  also 
been  known  to  roost  in  Scotch  pines,  (Pinus  svlvestris;)  it  has  also  been  found 
that,  when  properly  cooked,  it  is  as  fine  eating  as  a  woodcock  (Scolopax  rusti- 
cola;)  water  hens,  in  some  places,  are  kept  in  a  state  of  half  domestication  where 
they  are  quiet  and  undisturbed. — Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 

Poultry  Hatched  by  the  Common  Buzzard  in  Captivity. — At  a 
farmer’s  house  at  Whittington,  near  Litchfield,  a  female  common  buzzard 
(Falco  Buteo,  L.)  domesticated  and  kept  in  the  garden,  was  every  year  set  with 
some  eggs  of  the  common  poultry,  which  she  sat  upon  with  great  assiduity,  and 
hatched  at  the  usual  time.  When  the  chickens  were  hatched,  the  fury  of  this 
stepmother  surpassed  that  of  the  common  hen,  but  as  the  chickens  grew  up,  it 
gradually  abated. — There  is  also  in  the  gardens  of  the  Chequers  Inn,  at  Ux¬ 
bridge,  another  buzzard,  which  has  reared  a  brood  of  chickens  annually  for  the 
last  eight  years.  The  first  showed  her  inclination  to  sit,  by  collecting  and  bend- 
all  the  loose  sticks  she  could  obtain  ;  her  owner  observing  her  actions,  supplied 
her  with  materials ;  she  completed  her  nest,  and  sat  on  two  hen’s  eggs,»which 
she  hatched,  and  aftewards  reared  the  young;  since  then  she  hatched  and 
brought  up  a  brood  every  year.  In  the  last  summer  (1831)  in  order  to  save  her 
the  fatigue  of  sitting,  some  young  chickens,  just  hatched,  were  put  to  her;  but 
in  this  case  she  did  not  forget  her  natural  appetite,  but  destroyed  the  whole 
In  the  same  summer,  however,  she  proved  a  careful  mother  to  nine  others. 
When  flesh  was  given  her,  she  was  very  assiduous  in  tearing  and  offering  her 
food  to  her  nurslings ;  and  appeared  very  uneasy  if,  after  taking  small  portions 
from  her,  they  turned  away  to  pick  up  grain. — Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 

On  the  Epiphytes  of  the  Orchis  Tribe. — Orchideous  Epiphytes  grow 
naturally  upon  trees  in  the  recesses  of  tropical  forests  :  they  establish  themselves 
in  the  forks  of  branches,  and  vegetate  amidst  masses  of  decayed  vegetable  and 
animal  matter ;  in  consequence  of  their  position,  there  cannot  possibly  be  any 
accumulation  of  moisture  about  their  roots.  They  also  grow  equally  well  on 
rocks  and  stones  in  similar  situations.  Shade  seems  essential  to  them,  as  does 
also  high  temperature  and  excessive  humidity.  The  hottest  countries,  if  dry, 
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and  the  dampest,  if  cold,  are  destitute  of  them,  while  there  is  no  instance  of  a 
country  both  hot  and  damp,  in  which  they  do  not  swarm.  No  soil  or  tempera¬ 
ture  will  nourish  them  in  drought;  but  when  the  atmospheric  humidity  and 
temperature  are  carefully  regulated  any  soil  will  do,  as  either  garden  mould, 
lime  rubbish,  gravel,  decayed  vegetable  matter  and  moss,  seems  to  suit  them 
equally  well,  provided  the  drainage  be  effectual;  but  a  deficiency  in  this  renders 
every  thing  else  useless.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  day  ought  to 
be  about  87  degrees  Fahr.  and  its  humidity  at  the  point  of  saturation  or 
nearly  so.  The  most  favourable  situations  for  their  growth  are  a  well-drained 
soil,  a  shady  situation,  a  saturated  atmosphere,  the  mean  temperature  of  which 
is  never  less  than  from  79  to  80  degrees  Fahr.  and  a  complete  protection  from 
dry  parching  winds. — J.  Lindley,  Esq.  Hort.  Trans. 

The  Sugar-Cane. — “  Sugar-cane  grows  spontaneously  in  all  the  South-Sea 
Islands,  and  more  than  ten  varieties  are  indigenous.  It  has  been  stated,  that 
the  best  canes  now  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  are  those  taken  there  by  Captain 
Bligh.  In  their  native  islands,  they  grow  remarkably  fine.  I  have  frequently 
seen  canes  as  thick  as  a  man’s  wrist,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  between  the  roots  and 
leaves.  The  Iromotu,  a  large  yellow  cane,  and  the  To-ura,  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
grow'  very  large,  and  yield  an  abundance  of  juice;  but  the  Patu,  a  small  light 
red,  long-jointed  cane,  with  a  thin  husk  or  skin,  contains  the  greatest  quantity 
of  saccharine  matter.  Some  of  the  sugar  manufactured  by  Mr.  Gyles,  was  of  a 
very  superior  quality;  and  if  hired  labour  was  less  expensive,  or  the  people 
more  industrious,  it  might  be  raised  with  facility  in  considerable  quantities.” 

Coffee. — “The  Haweis,  in  returning  to  the  Islands,  in  the  spring  of  1819, 
touched  at  Norfolk. Island,  formerly  an  appendage  to  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  I  believe  re-occupied  since  that  period.  From  this  island  the  cap¬ 
tain  brought  away  a  number  of  coffee  plants,  which,  on  his  arrival  in  the  islands, 
were  distributed  among  the  stations.  The  tender  plants  were  once  or  twice  re¬ 
moved,  and  all  perished,  excepting  those  in  my  garden  at  Huahine,  which  I 
was  happy  to  succeed  in  preserving.  The  climate  was  favourable  to  their 
growth,  and  they  appeared  to  thrive  well.  After  four  years,  each  tree  bore  about 
forty  berries,  which,  when  perfectly  ripe,  were  gathered  and  sent  to  the  several 
stations.  They  were  planted,  and  have  since  flourished,  so  that  in  every 
island,  the  coffee  plant  is  nowr  growing,  and  may  be  cultivated  to  almost  any 
extent.” 

Gardens. — “A  garden  is  a  valuable  acquisition  in  this  part  of  the  world; 
and,  next  to  our  dwellings,  we  regard  it  as  an  important  part  of  our  domestic 
establishment.  As  soon  as  the  sites  of  our  houses  were  fixed,  w'e  employed 
natives  to  inclose  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  them.  I  had  received  from 
Governor  Macquarie,  in  New'  South  Wales,  a  hundred  ears  of  Egyptian  wheat, 
which  being  a  kind  frequently  grown  in  a  warm  climate,  it  w'as  supposed  might 
flourish  in  these  islands.  The  grain  wras  planted  with  care,  and  grew  remark¬ 
ably  well ;  the  leaves  were  green,  and  grew  high  and  strong,  and  the  ears  large ; 
but  as  they  began  to  turn  yellow,  it  appeared  that  scarcely  one  of  them  contain¬ 
ed  a  single  grain  of  corn,  and  the  few'  that  were  found,  were  shrivelled  and  dry. 
Potatoes  were  also  tried,  and  have  been  repeatedly  planted  since,  in  different 
situations  and  seasons ;  but  although,  after  the  first  growth,  they  usually  appear 
like  young  potatoes;  if  planted  again,  they  are  invariably  soft  and  sweet,  very 
small,  and  by  no  means  so  palatable  as  the  indigenous  sweet  potatoe. 
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“At  Asariaita,  I  had  sown  a  number  of  seeds  from  England,  Rio  Janeiro,  and 
New  South  Wales.  Coffee  and  Cashew-nuts  (Anacardium  occidentale )  I  had 
before  planted  in  boxes ;  they  grew  welly  but  the  Coffee  and  Cashew-nuts  were 
totally  destroyed  by  the  goats,  which,  reaping  the  fence  one  day,  in  a  few  minutes 
ate  up  the  plants,  on  which  I  had  bestowed  much  care.  I  succeeded,  however, 
in  preserving  the  Custard-apple  (Annona  triloba ,  or  squammosa)  that  I  had 
brought  from  Rio,  and  plants  from  it  are  now  bearing  fruit  in  several  of  the 
islands.  In  addition  to  these,  I  was  enabled  to  cultivate  Papaw-apple  ( Carica 
papaya ,)  French-beans,  carrots,  turnips,  cabbage,  and  Indian-corn ;  while  our 
little  flower-garden  in  Huahine,  was  adorned  with  the  Convolvulus  major  and 
minor,  capsicum,  helianthus,  and  amaranthus,  with  several  brilliant  native 
flowers,  amongst  which,  the  Gardenia  and  Hibiscus  rosa  Sinensis ,  were  always 
conspicuous.  The  front  of  our  house  was  shaded  by  orange  trees,  and  our 
garden  enclosed  with  a  citron  hedge.” 

“  The  natives  display  a  taste  for  the  beautiful,  In  their  fondness  of  flowers. 
The  Gardenia ,  Hibiscus ,  and  Amaranthus  were  often  wove  in  the  most  graceful 
wreaths  and  garlands,  and  worn  on  their  brows.  They  were  delighted  when  the 
Helianthus  was  added  to  their  flowers.  The  king  and  queen  passed  by  my 
garden,  when  the  first  ever  grown  in  the  islands  was  in  flower,  and  came  in 
to  admire  its  size  and  brilliant  colours.  Soon  after  their  return,  I  received  a 
note  from  the  king,  asking  a  flower  for  the  queen,  and  also  one  for  her  sister ; 
I  sent  them  each  a  small  one  ;  and  the  next  time  they  appeared  in  public,  the 
large  sun-flowers  were  fixed  as  ornaments  in  their  hair.” 

Tobacco. — “The  Tobacco  plant  is  another  exotic,  common  now  in  all  the 
islands;  it  was  introduced  by  Captain  Cook,  and  has  since  been  cultivated  to  a 
small  extent  by  the  natives,  merely  for  their  own  use.  Mr.  Williams  encou¬ 
raged  its  culture  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  island  of  Raiatea,  and  the 
natives  were  taught  to  prepare  it  for  the  market  of  New  South  Wales  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  rendered  the  Raiatian  tobacco  equal  to  any  brought  into  Sydney.” 

Habits  of  the  Female  Borneo,  and  the  Male  Chimpanzee  Orang 
Utans. — As  observed  during  their  exhibition  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  in  1831, 
The  most  striking  points  of  distinction  between  the  two  were  the  length  of  the 
facial  angle  in  the  female  or  Borneo  orang  (Simia  Satyrus.)  The  singular  small¬ 
ness  of  the  ear,  and  its  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  human  species;  the  pear 
shaped  head,  the  nose  but  in  a  slight  degree  elevated,  the  nostrils  narrow  and 
oblique,  the  extreme  length  of  the  arms,  the  use  made  of  them  in  walking,  the 
animal  resting  the  hands  on  the  ground,  and  swinging  as  if  on  crutches,  the  hair 
of  a  reddish  brown,  very  short,  and  but  slightly  scattered  over  the  body,  the 
abdomen  exceedingly  protruberant,  the  feet  long,  with  the  largest  toe  peculiarly 
short,  but  exhibiting  a  perfect  nail.  The  Chimpanzee  (Simia  Troglodytes)  exhi¬ 
bited  a  marked  contrast,  presenting  a  much  nearer  approach  to  that  of  the  human 
race.  The  form  of  the  head,  the  intellectual  superiority  that  distinguishes  the 
cast  of  the  features;  the  proportionate  length  of  the  arms  to  that  of  the  body, 
the  larger  and  perfect  thumb,  the  roundness  of  the  thigh,  the  perfect  feet,  and 
the  consequent  upright  mode  of  walking,  the  complete  formation  of  the  last  joint 
of  the  great  toe,  and  the  quality  of  the  sounds  which  it  occasionally  utters,  de¬ 
note  the  superiority  of  the  Chimpanzee  over  the  Borneo  Orang  Utan.  On  their 
first  introduction  they  stood  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  resting  on  their 
knuckles  in  evident  contemplation  of  the  new  form  they  saw  for  the  first  time. 
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I  hey  then  approached  nearer,  smelling  each  other,  the  female  protruded  her  pro¬ 
minent  lower  lip,  touching  the  lip  of  the  male,  but  without  any  smack  or  noise* 
1  his  was  done  apparently  without  any  joy  or  mutual  attachment,  nor  did  they 
even  show  the  least  tenderness  or  attachment  to  each  other,  but  always  on  the 
contrary,  especially  the  female;  on  trying  to  make  them  sleep  together  in  the  same 
cage,  a  battle  took  place,  of  which  it  was  thought  advisable  never  to  risk  a  repe¬ 
tition.  The  social  habits  of  the  Chimpanzee  far  exceeded  those  of  the  female. 
On  first  approaching  in  a  morning,  or  after  being  absent  from  him  a  short  time, 
he  would  utter  a  loud  cry  of  recognition,  and  running  towards  you,  would  stand 
perfectly  erect,  spreading  his  arms  to  be  taken  up,  when  he  would  put  them  round 
your  neck  in  the  manner  of  the  fondest  embrace ;  nor  was  it  an  easy  task  for 
«those  to  whom  he  was  attached,  to  leave  the  room,  except  by  stealth.  Food  was 
the  only  object  that  could  cause  any  attachment,  or  even  locomotion,  in  the 
female.  In  feeding,  the  greediness  of  the  female  was  evinced  by  her  body  over 
the  dish,  securing  the  choicest  mossels  both  with  hands  and  feet,  and  then  feeding 
with  her  mouth  in  the  dish,  using  her  lips  after  the  manner  of  the  horse,  and 
evincing  the  greatest  fear  lest  any  portion  should  be  taken  from  her.  The  Chim¬ 
panzee  sat  perfectly  upright,  taking  small  portions  between  his  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger,  in  the  most  placid  and  gentle  manner,  nor  was  his  rage  even  excited  except 
by  him  refusing  part  of  an  orange,  of  which  he  might  have  caught  a  glimpse,  or 
that  he  knew  was  contained  in  your  pocket.  Neither  of  the  animals  ever  secured 
portions  of  food  in  the  cheek  or  pouch,  nor  did  they  appear  to  smell  their  food 
before  eating,  as  most  of  the  monkeys  do,  except  it  was  some  uncommon  sub¬ 
stance  which  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  eat.  Both  were  in  the  habit  of 
using  a  glass  in  drinking,  but  they  were  never  known  to  throw  it  down ;  they  in¬ 
variably  either  gave  it  back,  or  set  it  down  in  the  most  careful  manner.  The 
Chimpanzee  was  particularly  attracted  by  the  brilliancy  of  colours,  always  getting 
up  on  the  approach  of  any  female  whose  dress  was  distinguished  by  the  gaiety  of 
its  hues,  he  likewise  evinced  great  joy  in  being  placed  at  a  window,  and  would 
scream  with  delight  at  the  passing  of  horses  and  carriages,  but  nothing  could 
exceed  his  rage  when  placed  in  a  confined  cage.  Such  was  his  love  of  the 
society  of  those  he  knew,  that  the  temptation  of  the  choicest  fruits  would  not  en¬ 
tice  him  to  remain  in  the  room  alone ;  for  if  at  liberty  he  would  run  towards  the 
door,  and  try  to  get  out  first,  or  would  embrace  your  knees,  and  cry  in  a  most 
piteous  manner  to  be  taken  by  you.  I  never  knew  them  attempt  the  least  gam¬ 
bol  or  amusement  of  any  kind,  either  together  or  individually;  nor  did  they  take 
any  notice  of  other  animals,  as  cats,  monkeys,  squirrels,  &c.  that  were  placed 
with  them ;  but  would  sit  for  hours  with  the  utmost  gravity,  as  if  absorbed  in  the 
most  intense  thought.  The  instinct  of  providing  and  placing  warm  materials  for 
her  bed  was  most  marked  in  the  female,  who  would  be  for  two  hours  at  a  time 
dragging  blankets  from  various  parts  of  the  room,  smoothing  and  changing  their 
position,  and  beating  any  raised  part  down  with  her  knuckles,  assuming,  at  the 
same  time  a  look  of  gravity  and  an  appearance  of  wisdom.  The  Chimpanzee 
took  no  care  in  this  particular,  but  if  no  place  was  provided  for  him,  and  even 
when  provided,  if  he  did  not  like  it  he  would  climb  into  the  bed  of  his  keeper. 
The  timidity  of  both  was  remarkable.  A  toy-dog,  or  a  cast  of  one  of  their  own 
species,  if  removed  the  least  towards  them  was  sufficient  to  drive  them  to  the 
farthest  extremity  of  the  apartment,  and  the  fear  exhibited  by  the  female  at  the 
sight  of  her  deadly  enemy,  a  boa  constrictor  was  most  acutely  evinced.  The 
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hearing  of  both  animals  was  remarkably  acute,  and  the  knowledge  of  sounds  was 
accurately  shewn.  They  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  riding  in  a  coach,  and  on  being 
seated,  before  the  vehicle  moved,  they  would  secure  themselves  by  getting  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  hold-straps  attached  to  the  side  of  the  coach.  They  seemed  to  have 
a  knowledge  also  of  time,  for  as  the  hour  approached  at  which  they  were  removed 
to  their  nightly  residence,  they  would  of  their  own  accord  get  the  blankets,  and 
enfold  themselves  in  readiness  to  depart,  and  if  their  removal  was  protracted  be¬ 
yond  the  usual  time,  it  required  force  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  the  door- 
The  Chimpanzee  having  caught  a  cold,  which  ultimately  caused  his  death,  he 
had  a  violent  cough  that  in  sound  was  remarkably  human ;  and  as  when  a  fit  of 
coughing  came  on,  he  was  usually  given  some  sweetmeat  or  cordial  to  stop  it,  he 
soon  adopted  the  cough  as  a  mode  of  obtaining  those  luxuries. — I.  Warwick. — 
Mag.  Nat.  History. 


PART  III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

I.— QUERIES,  ANSWERS,  REMARKS,  ETC. 

Varieties  of  Elm. — Be  pleased  to  inform  me,  through  your  useful  Miscel 
lany,  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  Elm.  The  Chichester,  Worcester,  and  Wych. 
The  first  is  very  little  known  in  this  part.  Salopiensis. 

Moveable  Saw  Mill. — I  wish  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Murphy,  would  send 
you  a  drawing  and  -a  detailed  account  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  Duke  of 
Athol’s  woods,  particularly  the  construction  of  the  moveable  Saw  Mill.  A.  B. 

Flowering  the  Bl'etia  Tankervillice. — I  shall  feel  extremely  obliged  by 
any  of  your  correspondents  giving  me  information  respecting  the  culture  and 
method  pursued  in  flowering  the  Bletia  Tankervilliae.  An  Amateur. 

Strawberries  for  Forcing. — Would  your  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr. 
George  Harrison  inform  your  numerous  readers,  what  sorts  of  Fragaria  he  cul¬ 
tivates  for  forcing,  as  he  most  likely  unintentionally  omitted  it  in  his  paper  on 
the  method  of  forcing  that  kind  of  fruit  at  Petworth,  inserted  p.  395.  Sage. 

Compost  for  Camellias,  &c. — In  your  compost  for  Camellias,  No.  8,  p.  362, 
is  it  to  be  as  follows  12  barrowsful  of  loam;  4  ditto  of  sand;  2  ditto  of  peat  earth  ; 
and  2  ditto  of  rotten  dung?  Or  12  of  loam;  4  of  sand,  6  of  peat,  and  6  of  dung. 
I  hope  your  correspondent  G.  A.  I..  will  soon  forward  the  list  of  Camellias,  as  he 
he  says  page  362.  Perhaps  you  would  mention  your  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  glazing,  whether  the  old  one  inch  lap  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  one-eighth  of 
an  inch,  and  whether  the  last  will  admit  the  rain  ? 

Hautboy  Strawberry. — Mr.  Lindley  states  somewhat  at  large,  in  his  “  Guide 
to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden,”  that  he  has  found,  by  his  own  experience, 
that  the  Male  Plant  of  the  Hautboy  is  worse  than  useless,  as  it  occupies  the 
ground  and  injures  the  growth  of  the  other  plants,  and  to  which  it  does  not  con¬ 
tribute,  as  indeed  it  does  not  possess  any  fecundating  principle.  This  statement 
is  so  much  at  variance  with  the  experience  of  myself  and  some  of  my  friends, 
that  I  can,  only  suppose  that  Mr.  Lindley’s  observations  do  not  extend  to  the 
whole  tribe  of  Hautboys,  as  by  acting  on  his  plan  before  I  read  his  book,  1  was 
unable  to  obtain  a  single  fruit,  after  the  year  when  1  destroyed  the  Male  plants’ 
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until  I  had  planted  others.  1  mention  this  that  young  amateur  gardeners 
may  not,  like  myself,  be  misled  by  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Lindley’s  name, 
so  far  as  to  suppose  that  his  remarks  extend  to  all  hautboys  :  you  perhaps,  or 
some  of  your  correspondents  can  inform  your  readers  the  kind  to  which  Mr.  L. 
refers.  1  think  mine  are  the  Bath  hautboy. 

I  have  a  grapery  in  which  I  succeed  pretty  well  generally ;  but  my  fruit  which 
grows  nearly  to  maturity  without  exhibiting  any  disease,  is  occasionally  and  par¬ 
tially  affected  when  the  bunches  have  nearly  attained  their  last  colouring,  by 
many  of  the  berries  retaining  their  red  colour;  and  upon  examination,  the  foot 
stalk  and  the  sprig  appear  incrusted  with  a  brown  rust  which  deprives  them  of 
thd*power  of  supporting  the  berries,  and  these  consequently  never  ripen,  or  are 
in  fact  eatable.  Can  you  give,  or  procure  me  the  cause,  preventive,  and  cure  of 
this  disease?  J.  Mills. 

Jan.  28,  1832.  _ 

II.— COLLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 

In  Berlin  there  are  four  large  gardens,  in  which  is  kept  up  the  appearance  of 
perpetual  summer.  They  are  filled  with  orange  trees,  and  exotics  of  different 
kinds,  being  covered  over  and  having  good  stove  fires,  the  temperature  is  always 
that  of  July  and  August.  They  contain  Reading  and  Refreshment  Rooms,  &c. 
At  night  they  are  illuminated,  and  have  a  beautiful  effect.  Why  should  Lon¬ 
don  have  nothing  of  this  kind?  In  Petersburg  also  they  have  their  winter  gar¬ 
dens;  and  surely  we  might  have  the  same,  where  exercise,  and  conversation,  and 
reading  may  most  invitingly  draw  us  from  our  fire-sides,  when  a  ride  in  the 
Park  or  the  streets  could  not  tempt  us  to  move  in  this  dreary  season  of  the 
year.  In  the  zoological  department  we  shall  soon  take  the  lead; — why  do  we 
not  attempt  this  also  ?  Try  to  give  a  taste  for  it — set  it  a-foot;  and  we  shall 
soon  leave  Petersburg  and  Berlin  far  behind  us.  R. 

Hawthorn  Tree. — It  is  surprising  the  small  progress  in  growth  which  trees 
will  sometimes  make  when  placed  in  situations  where  they  can  obtain  but  little 
nourishment,  and  yet  how  long  they  will  live.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  many  of 
your  readers  remember  a  small  hawthorn-bush  which  used  to  grow  between 
the  stones  on  the  top  of  the  Conduit-house,  in  Hyde  Park ;  it  was  cut  down 
when  some  repairs  were  done  to  the  stone  roof  ten  or  twelve  years  ago ;  I  re¬ 
gretted  it  very  much,  for  it  accorded  so  well  with  the  building.  I  had  observed 
it  from  my  youth,  and  in  between  thirty  and  forty  years  which  I  remembered  it, 
its  increase  in  size  seemed  to  be  but  little  :  and  1  knew  a  gentleman  who  died 
more  than  ten  years  before  it  was  cut  down  at  the  advanced  age  of  93,  who  told 
me  he  remembered  it  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  so  gradual  and  slow  had  been  its 
increase  that,  in  his  long  life,  he  could  hardly  perceive  the  difference  in  its  size. 
These  circumstances  make  it  impossible  to  fix  the  age  of  it  at  less  than  a  120  or 
130  years.  At  the  time  it  was  rooted  out  it  was  not  more  than  three  feet  high, 
no  branch  was  from  the  stem  more  than  two  feet  long,  and  the  stem  at  the  thick¬ 
est  part  not  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  I.  T- 

Ants. — To  prevent  the  ravages  of  ants  in  places  in  which  they  sometimes 
abound  and  do  mischief;  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  tobacco  leaves  in  their 
way,  the  smell  is  fatal  to  them,  as  is  also  that  of  the  greater  number  of  strong- 
scented  plants. — Morning  Herald.  I  fear  it  is  rather  apocryphal.  G.  A.  L. 

April  11,  1832. 
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CONNECTED  WITH  HORTICULTURE  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society  took  place  as  usual  on  the  1st  of  May,  when  the 
various  officers  were  unanimously  elected  to  fulfil  their  duties  for  another  year;  the  report  of 
the  Auditors  was  read,  and  copies  distributed  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  finances  are  now  considered  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  state,  and  from  the  re-action  which 
has  evidently  taken  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  the  interest  which  has  been  of  late 
manifested  in  its  welfare,  we  hope  that  ere  long  its  difficulties  will  be  entirely  dispelled,  and 
that  it  will  exercise  its  beneficial  influence  with  still  greater  vigour.  Two  papers  were  read 
on  the  heating  of  hotbeds  through  the  agency  of  hotwater,  thereby  rendering  their  renovation 
unnecessary ;  the  construction  of  the  two  were  the  principal  points  of  difference.  In  the  ex¬ 
hibitions  during  the  past  month  we  have  noticed,  as  the  most  prominent  plants,  Beaumontia 
grandiflora,  Erica  arborea,  and  E.  mediterranea,  Clivia  nobilis,  Hovea  Celsii,  Azalea  sinensis, 
Templetonia  retusa,  Erythronium  [luteum,  Gesnerias,  Calceolarias,  Tulips  from  Mr.  Groom’s 
fine  collection  at  Walworth ;  a  plant  of  the  Erythrina  Crista-Galli,  six  feet  high,  profusely 
covered  with  blossoms ;  Pceonia  Moutan  and  its  varieties ;  a  handsome  Seedling  Camellia 
raised  by  Mr.  Wells  of  Redleaf,  and  a  collection  of  Heartsease  of  the  finest  colours,  from  Mr* 
Young  ofEpsom.  Very  excellent  specimens  of  cultivation  have  also  appeared  in  the  form  of 
Cucumbers,  Leeks,  Flanders  Spinach,  Knight’s  protecting  Brocoli,  Lettuces,  &c. 

DEVON  AND  EXETER  FLORIST’S  SOCIETY. 

The  first  Exhibition  for  this  season  took  place  at  Congdon’s  Subscription  Rooms  in  Exeter, 
on  Wednesday,  May  2nd,  when  the  attendance  of  Gentry  was  such  as  must  have  been  highly 
gratifying  to  its  members ;  there  was  a  good  show  of  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  Greenhouse, 
Herbaceous,  and  other  plants  and  flowers,  which  together  made  a  very  splendid  appearance. 

BROMLEY  HOUSE  SOCIETY,  NOTTINGHAM. 

The  first  Exhibition  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Wednesday,  April  25th;  the  display  of 
Auriculas  and  and  Polyanthuses  were  very  fine,  there  was  a  most  beautiful  and  novel  selection 
of  flowers,  from  the  greenhouse  of  Lord  Raneliffe  ;  also  some  very  tine  ones  from  Mr.  Pearson, 
Mr.  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Gresham :  the  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  most  excellent ;  the 
company  were  numerous  and  fashionable :  we  were  glad  to  see  the  worthy  Patron,  Lord  Mid¬ 
dleton,  and  many  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  town  and  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

CHESTERFIELD  FLORISTS’  SOCIETY. 

The  Society  of  Florists  held  their  Annual  Exhibition  of  Tulips  at  Mr.  Finder’s,  the  King 
and  Milner,  High-Street,  Chesterfield,  on  Monday,  May  28th,  1832,  when  a  good  supply  of 
flowers  were  sent  in  for  competition,  and  a  number  of  prizes  awarded. 

BECCLES  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Society,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Stradbroke,  held  its  first  Meeting  in  the 
Assembly  Room,  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  May.  The  attendance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
was  very  great;  amongst  whom  were  Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  Bart,  and  the  Miss  Bacons,  with  a 
party  of  their  friends ;  Sir  Thomas  Gooch,  &c.  &c.  The  day  proved  fine,  and  the  specimens 
exhibited  were  very  superior  to  what  could  have  been  expected  from  a  newly  established 
Society  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Mr.  G.  Tliurtell,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season> 
produced  nineteen  superb  hyacinths,  several  choice  varieties  of  the  heartseases,  a  brace  of 
magnificent  cucumbers,  a  bunch  of  asparagus,  of  flfty-one  heads,  weighing  four  pounds  ten 
ounces,  and  a  double  polyanthus,  unique  and  of  great  beauty,  and  consequently  justly  carried 
the  prizes  for  all  that  were  offered  ;  Mr.  J  Toll,  of  Keswick,  produced  eighteen  pots  of  very 
fine  auriculas,  gaining  the  first  and  second  prizes ;  a  dish  of  Keene’s  seedling  strawberries 
from  Sir  T.  Gooch’s  gardens  were  much  admired;  a  dish  of  apples  from  E.  C.  Sharpin,  Esq- 
and  also  the  cardilac  pears  from  Mr.  R.  Baas,  of  Chedlestone,  were  in  a  fine  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion  ;  the  fruits  and  vegetables  in  general  did  great  credit  to  their  growers ;  there  were  also 
some  beautiful  flowers.  Mr.  Francis,  of  Beccles,  exhibited  nine  pots  of  auriculas,  and  gained’ 
with  well-earned  merit,  the  thrice  offered  prizes. 
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On  Wednesday,  May  30th,  the  second  Exhibition  for  the  present  year,  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  the  Music-Hall.  Tulips  formed  the  prominent  feature  of  the  Show,  and  there  was  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  best  selections  ever  witnessed  in  this  town.  Of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  the 
specimens  exhibited  were  truly  excellent;  and  many  greenhouse  and  stove  plants,  from  the 
conservatories  of  the  neighbouring  nobility  and  gentry,  attracted  marked  attention.  The  visi¬ 
tors  on  the  occasion  were  numerous,  including  nearly  all  the  first  families  in  the  town  and  its 
vicinity. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  spring  Exhibition  was  held  in  the  Rotunda  on  Tuesday,  April  24th,  when  the  specimens 
were  g^jerally  well  grown,  rare  and  beautiful — the  Auriculas  and  Hyacinths  were  remarkably 
fine;  and  the  whole  seemed  to  indicate  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  horticulture  of  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of  Dublin. 


IV.— NATURALIST’S  CALENDAR  FOR  JULY. 

BOTANY. 

In  general  this  is  the  hottest  month  in  the  year,  it  was  called  by  the  Saxons  hay  month;  within 
the  last  fourteen  years  the  thermometer,  in  three  or  four  instances,  has  ranged  as  high  as 
85  and  87  degrees,  and  once  even  to  89  degrees ;  it  is  often,  however,  very  showery,  and 
the  rains  towards  the  middle  of  the  month,  sometimes  become  of  a  periodical  character ;  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  now  in  its  full  glory,  more  plants  are  now  in  flower  than  in  any  other 
month,  the  Enchanter’s  Nightshade  (Circasa  lutetiana)  may  be  found  in  damp  shady  situations; 
in  marshes,  rivulets,  and  stagnant  pools,  several  species  of  Duck-weed,  (Lemna;)  Club-rush, 
(Scirpus ;)  Pond-weed,  (Potamogeton ;)  Water  Parsnep,  (Sium;)  Rush,  (Juncus;)  Water  drop- 
wort,  (CEnanthe;)  Water  Plantain,  (Alisma;)  Hooded  Milfoil,  or  Bladder-wort,  (Utricularia ;) 
Common  Reed,  (Phragmites,  commhnis ;)  Brook-weed,  (Samdlus  valerandi;)  Water  Star-wort, 
(Callitriche  autumnalis ;)  Chara,  (Chara  vulgaris ;)  this  too  is  an  important  month  for  collecting 
the  different  grasses  in  flower,  as  the  Canary  Grass,  (Phal&ris  canariensis ;)  which  with  many 
other  sorts  may  be  found  in  uncultivated  places — in  meadows  or  pasture  fields  ;  the  Cats-tail 
grass,  fPhledm  pr&tensis ;)  Fox-tail  grass,  (Alopecurus ;)  Bent-grass,  (Agrostis ;)  Meadow- 
grass,  (Pda;)  Quaking-grass,  (Briza;)  Fescue-grass,  (Festiica ;)  Clove-pink-leaved  Hair-grass, 
(Aira  carryophy'llea ;)  Cocks-foot  Prickling-grass,  (Echindchloa  crus-galli ;)  & c.  On  sandy 
banks,  several  species  of  Speedwell,  (Veronica;)  and  Bell-flowers,  (Campanula;)  &c.  And 
on  road-sides,  Y arrow,  (Achillea;)  &c.  &c.  the  hedges  abound  with  Goose-grass  or  Cleavers, 
(Galium  Aparine ;)  aud  in  the  Corn-fields,  Blue-bottle,  (Centaurea ;)  Camomile,  (Anthemis ;) 
Bind-weed,  (Convolvulus ;)  &e.  the  Puff-ball,  fLycoperdon  bovista  -J  and  common  Mushroom, 
(Agaricus  campestris,)  now  appear,  and  towards  the  end,  Truffles,  (Tdber  cibarium,)  are 
hunted  and  dug  up  in  commons  and  forests. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Birds. — The  Cuckoo,  (Cuculus  candrus,)  is  seldom  heard  later  than  the  first  week;  the 
Nightingale,  (Sy'lvia  Luscinia,  Latluin ;  Philomella  Luscinia,  Rennie,)  now  seldom  utters  any 
other  noise  than  croacking ;  the  Skylark,  (Alanda  arvensis,)  the  Woodlark,  (A.  arborea,)  and 
the  Thrush, (Turdus  mdsicus,  Lin.)  still  continue  their  song;  as  does  also  the  Black-cap, 
(Sy'lvia  atracapilla;)  annd  the  Reed,  and  Sedge  Warblers,  (Curruca  arundinacea,  and  Sali- 
cdria;)  the  Stone  Curlew,  (Charadrius  tedicnemus,)  whistles  occasionally  very  late  at  night; 
the  Quail,  (Cotumix  major,  Brisson ,)  utters  its  two  or  three  singular  notes  during  the  day,  and 
through  a  greater  part  of  the  night ;  young  Bulfinches,  (Pyrrhdla  vulgaris,)  fly ;  the  Gold- 
crested  Wren,  (Regulus  cristatus,)  may  occasionally  be  heard  chirping ;  and  young  Partridges, 
(Perdix  cinerea,)  run. 

Insects  are  seen  sporting  on  every  hand  in  myriads,  the  Lepidopterous  families  are  now 
peculiarly  interesting,  the  gardens  and  fields  swarm  with  butterflies  during  the  day,  and  in  the 
evenings  numbers  of  moths  may  be  found  in  every  direction;  the  beautiful  Tiger  Moth, 
(A'rctia  Caga,)  now  makes  its  appearance,  the  larvas  of  which  feed  on  the  strawberry  and 
lettuce  ;  the  Humming-bird  Hawk-moth,  (Macrogldssa  Stellarum,)  may  be  seen,  mornings  and 
evenings,  darting  from  flower  to  flower,  with  something  of  the  swiftness  of  its  feathered 
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namesake  of  the  tropics ;  also  the  Gammon  Moth,  (Plhsia  Gamma)  which  nearly  resembles 
the  preceding  in  habits,  may  be  found  both  in  gardens  and  fields ;  in  the  long  grass  abounds 
the  large  yellow  Undervving  Moth,  (Triph'aena  Pronuba;)  the  larvae  too  of  the  Goat  Moth, 
(C6ssus  ligniperda,)  may  be  found  occasionally  buried  in  the  earth.  Numbers  of  the  Ichneu- 
monidm,  as  Cry  ptus  peregrinator,  See.  now  fly  about  in  search  of  larvae  on  which  to  lay 
their  eggs;  the  hoary  beetle,  (Zanthedmia  solstitialis,)  is  to  be  seen,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  the  four  spotted  Carrion  Beetle,  (Silpha  four  punctata)  may  be  observed  in  the  evenings, 
hovering  under  hedges,  or  in  thick  woods  in  search  of  dead  animals,  &c.  the  Stomoxys  calcl- 
trans  and  irritans,  both  of  which  have  a  great  resemblance  to  the  house  fly,  (Musca  domes- 
tica,)  begin  now  to  torment  cattle;  the  invisible  Harvest  Bug,  (Acdrus  Ricinus,)  and  the  com¬ 
mon  Gnat  (Culex  pipiens,)  are  now  very  troublesome ;  the  great  Horse  Fly  f Tab  anus  bovinus,^ 
appears;  Glow-worms,  fXdmpyris  noctildceaej  almost  cease  to  emit  their  light  after  the 
middle  of  the  month,  although  they  are  obseryed  more  or  less  throughout  the  whole  summer, 
but  retiring  for  the  winter  into  the  crevices  of  a  stony  or  earthy  soil.  And  the  Cockchaffers, 
fMelontha  vulgaris, yi  now  become  numerous,  and  are  fed  upon  by  the  rooks. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Barometer. — Mean  Height,  30.  Thermometer. — Mean  Temperature,  61.  Rain — Mean 
Quantity,  3,448  Inches.  Evaporation. — Mean  Quantity',  3,293  Inches. 


V.— MONTHLY  HORTICULTURAL  CALENDAR, 

FOR  JULY. 

Although  the  Crops  of  fruit,  &c.  were  generally  backward  this  spring,  the  late  rains  have 
been  the  means  of  bringing  them  forward  with  amazing  rapidity.  The  warmth  of  this  month 
will  preclude  the  necessity  of  much  fire  heat  in  the  stoves  :  if  the  weather  should  prove  very 
wet,  however,  it  will  be  necssary  to  make  sufficient  fire  to  dry  up  the  damp,  and  ripen  the 
fruit  kindly;  all  the  crops  in  the  early  forcing  houses  will  be  ripening,  and  perhaps 
many  of  them  be  gathered,  in  which  case  the  trees  will  require  exposing  to  the  weather.  The' 
summer  dressing  of  the  wall-trees  should  be  proceeded  with,  and  a  few  successional  crops 
sown  in  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Greenhouse  Plants  out  of  doors,  particularly  if  the  pots  stand  in  an  exposed  situation,  will 
require  a  good  supply  of  water  every  day,  and  occasionally  in  the  afternoon  well  syringing  over 
the  head,  with  clear  water. 

Carnations  now  require  attention,  p.  47,  and  199. 

Azaleas  may  now  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood. 

Bud  Roses,  p.  245,  and  249. 

Ranunculuses  out  of  flower  should  be  taken  up,  p.  196. 

Tigri' dia  pavonia,  for  the  treatment  of  Seedlings,  see  p.  401. 

Erythrina  Cri'sta  Ga'lli  may  now  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  p.  114. 

Bud  Lemon  and  Orange  Stocks,  if  the  bark  will  rise  freely. 

Erica  Cuttings  may  now  be  put  in,  p.  455. 

Propagate  Pelargoniums  by  cuttings,  p.  517. 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Melon  Plants  in  the  pits  or  frames,  will  be  in  full  bearing;  let  them  be  stopped  and  other¬ 
wise  regularly  attended  to. 

Thinning  Wall-Fruit ,  let  prompt  attention  be  paid  to  this,  as  early  in  the  month  as  possible, 
not  stripping  off  too  many  however,  till  the  stoning  season  is  over,  p.  47. 

Cherry  Trees  in  the  houses  forced  this  season,  as  well  as  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  when 
all  the  fruit  is  gathered,  should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  weather  by  the  lights  being  removed 
from  the  houses. 

Milder v. — If  this  disease  should  make  its  appearance,  wash  the  trees  with  sulphur  and  water 

For  the  vegetable  cropping,  or  any  other  information  required,  see  Calendar  for  .Inly,  p.  47. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  I.— SOME  PARTICULARS  RESPECTING  THE  CULTIVATION 
OF  THE  VINE  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.— By  J.  T. 

I 

Though  the  climate  and  soil  of  New  South  Wales  appears  so  well 
suited  to  the  grape,  the  progress  that  might  have  been  expected,  has 
by  no  means  been  made  in  the  culture  of  the  Vine  in  that  country. 
Some  grapes  are  raised  however  of  a  good  quality  for  the  table,  and 
in  a  few  instances,  wine  has  been  made,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent; 
and,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  of  rather  an  inferior  quality.  One  of  the 
principal  difficulties  the  cultivator  has  to  contend  with  is  the  cold 
south-westerly  winds,  which  often  prevail  in  the  spring  after  the  vine 
has  begun  to  shoot ;  and  which  are  of  the  nature  of  our  north-easterly 
winds ;  blowing  over  the  ice  of  the  south  pole,  as  ours  do  over  the 
north.  These  winds,  therefore,  greatly  injure  the  young  shoots  of  the 
vines.  A.  Mc’Leay,  Esq.  the  colonial  secretary,  has  instituted  a  set 
of  experiments,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  lead  to  the  overcoming  this 
evil.  He  has  planted  all  the  varieties  of  the  vine,  which  he  could 
obtain,  in  the  same  exposure,  and  in  every  respect  under  the  same 
circumstances,  the  result  has  been  that  about  ten  varieties  have  been 
found  much  hardier  than  the  other  sorts;  and  which  have  suffered 
very  little  from  the  cold  winds  of  their  last  spring.  A  writer  in  the 
Sydney  Gazette  is  so  sanguine  as  to  think  that,  from  these  hardy 
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sorts,  they  shall  he  able  to  make  wine  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
There  are,  however,  still  other  difficulties  to  overcome  before  this  de¬ 
sirable  object  is  attained;  at  a  later  period  in  the  summer  they  are 
often  subject,  near  Sydney,  to  a  dry,  hot  wind,  which  injures  the 
vines  much ;  and  it  would  appear  from  last  year’s  observations  that 
those  sorts  which  stood  the  cold  winds  of  the  spring  best,  did  not 
bear  the  hot  dry  winds,  so  well  as  some  of  the  tender  kinds :  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  however,  that  the  perseverance  which  seems  already  to 
have  overcome  the  greatest  impediment,  will  be  able  to  find  varieties 
which  will  endure  both  kinds  of  wine. 

J.  T. 


ARTICLE  II. 

PLAN  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  PROPACATING-HOUSE. 

BY  MR.  RONALDS,  NURSERYMAN,  BRENTFORD. 

I  am  persuaded  almost  all  the  plants  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
may  be  increased  by  cuttings  ;  and  in  order  to  perform  this  success¬ 
fully  two  things  are  requisite  to  be  known  :  the  best  time  to  take  the 
cuttings  from  the  plants,  and  the  best  manner  of  keeping  them  alive 
until  nature  has  formed  roots  to  support  them.  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  lay  down  any  rule  for  the  first,  without  making  an  entire  list 
of  all  the  plants  known,  as  every  genus,  and  even  species,  differs  more 
or  less  from  another ;  for  instance,  the  common  tree  Poeonv  (Pceo'nia 
Moutan)  will  root  in  six  weeks,  if  the  cuttings  are  put  in  soon  after 
the  plants  are  out  of  blow’ ;  whilst  the  sweet  scented  variety  will  only 
strike  when  planted  previous  to  the  flower  expanding. 
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To  assist  in  keeping  them  alive,  I  have  sent  you  the  plans  of 
a  house,  that  I  have  found  to  answer  the  purpose  very  well,  (fig.  108.) 
The  front  stage  is  used  for  plants  which  will  not  hear  the  damp  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  pit,  as  Epacris,  Ericas,  &c.  &c. ;  the  pit  is  for  the 
cuttings «of  such  plants  as  require  a  damp  atmosphere,  as  Camel¬ 
lias,  Phillyreas,  and  many  other  evergreens,  which  require  a  little 
heat  to  make  them  root  freely.  When  well  rooted,  I  remove  them 
to  another  house,  and  make  room  for  more  on  the  shelves.  I  would 
here  just  observe,  that  the  pots  for  cuttings  cannot  be  too  well  drained, 
they  should  be  half  filled  with  broken  potsherd,  covered  over  with  a 
little  peat  or  moss,  which  will  keep  the  sand  from  sinking  through. 

108 


At  the  back  of  the  pit  there  are  iron  supports,  one  inch  square,  each 
one  solid  bar  and  bent  as  (2  2)  into  which  brackets  are  ri vetted  for 
the  shelves  to  rest  upon;  (3)  shelves  used  for  bulbous  or  tuberous 
rooted  plants  in  winter,  as  Ferrarias  Dahlias,  Gladioluses,  &c.  these 
extend  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  there  is  a  door  through  the 
back  wall  (4)  to  take  any  plants  in  the  potting  shed,  without  expo¬ 
sing  them  to  the  open  air :  the  two  bottom  shelves  are  divided,  and 
take  out  easily  when  the  pots  of  cuttings  in  the  pit  may  require 
moving,  to  introduce  new  tan  into  the  pit,  or  for  other  purposes. 
The  pots  of  cuttings  (5)  are  placed  on  the  tan  (6,)  and  not  plunged, 
asbv  constant  sprinkling  they  are  liable  to  become  too  wet;  eighteen 
inches  thick  of  new  tan  is  put  on  the  bed,  about  every  two  months  ; 
this  keeps  up  a  regular  warmth,  the  new  tan  is  suffered  to  lay  on  the 
old  for  the  two  months  without  mixing,  then  some  of  the  old  tan  is 
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taken  away  and  the  whole  mixed  well  together,  at  the  same  time 
spreading  over  the  top  eighteen  inches  more  new  hark.  The  lights 
which  cover  the  pit  are  attached  by  a  loop,  or  string  and  nail  to  the 
rafters  of  the  house  (7)  at  the  time  of  sprinkling  the  cuttings  with 
water.  The  front  stage  is  supported  by  frames  of  one  inch  square 
iron  (8)  set  firm  in  three  or  four  covers  of  brick  work,  and  also  dri¬ 
ven  into  the  wall  of  the  house.  One  of  these  frames  is  placed  at 
about  every  three  feet.  (9)  flue;  (10)  beds  of  sand,  with  pots  and 
glasses  fitted  in  them ;  there  are  three  pieces  of  wood  one  and  a  half 
inch  square,  laid  at  the  bottom  of  each  bed  to  support  two  flat  tiles 
on  which  the  sand  is  laid ;  aboard  is  also  screwed  to  the  turn-up  iron 
to  keep  the  sand  up  in  the  front,  the  pots  of  cuttings  are  then  plung¬ 
ed,  by  which  means  they  are  not  so  liable  to  suffer  from  either 
drought  or  constant  watering,  and  the  flue  being  underneath  gives  a 
moderate  warmth,  and  keeps  the  cuttings  in  a  growing  state  through 
most  part  of  the  winter ;  a  bracket  is  rivetted  into  each  iron  support 
(11)  to  bear  a  shelf,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  on  the  cutting  glasses 
when  not  wanted,  or  at  the  time  of  sprinkling  the  cuttings.  The  pit 
is  shaded  by  a  covering  of  very  thin  canvas,  three  feet  wide,  which 
can  be  rolled  up  or  spread  out  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  wooden 
roller  (12.)  The  canvass  is  attached  to  a  lath,  and  by  means  of  pul¬ 
ling  a  string  tied  to  the  lath,  and  passed  through  a  ring  (13)  the 
canvass  is  stretched  out  as  wide  as  the  ring ;  the  string  is  then  fasten¬ 
ed  to  a  nail  (14)  to  keep  the  canvas  in  its  place.  When  the  string 
is  loosed  from  the  nail,  the  canvas  may  be  rolled  upon  the  roller  by 
the  hand  :  (15)  roller  for  shading  the  front  pots  in  a  similar  manner, 
the  lath  is  placed  on  a  hook  at  (16)  which  keeps  the  blind  extended, 
and  is  rolled  up  or  spread  out  by  the  hand. 

J.  Ronalds. 


ARTICLE  ITT. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  HORSE  RADISH. 

BY  RUSTICOLA. 

The  horse-radish  (Cochlearia  Armoracia  of  Linnaeus)  and  Ar¬ 
moracia  rusticana,  of  modern  botanists,  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Cruciferae  is  indigenous  to  many  parts  of  England,  being  found  in 
marshy  grounds,  and  by  road  sides  in  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  and 
,  other  places  in  the  north  of  England.  My  manner  of  cultivating  it 
is  this :  I  first  fix  on  a  quarter  composed  of  yellow  loam,  and  in  an 
exposed  situation  ;  this  I  have  trenched  feet  deep,  taking  care  to 
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break  the  soil  well,  particularly  that  part  intended  to  be  first  planted ; 
I  then  divide  the  ground  into  three  parts.  The  first  division  is  bored 
with  holes  eighteen  inches  apart  every  way,  and  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  incites  deep.  I  then  take  some  crowns  cut  into  single  buds, 
and  drop  them  into  the  bottom  of  the  holes,  filling  them  up  with  rot¬ 
ten  tan,  cinder  dust,  or  any  light  soil ;  a  light  dwarf  crop  may  then  be 
sown  on  the  ground  as  well  as  on  the  two  pieces  kept  in  reserve.  The 
year  following  I  plant  another  division  the  same  way,  and  the  year 
afterwards  the  last  division  is  planted,  by  which  time  that  which  was 
first  planted  is  ready  to  take  up,  this  is  done  in  the  manner  following  : 
a  trench  is  opened  at  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the  depth  of  the  roots, 
which  are  each  cut  horizontally  with  the  spade,  leaving  the  bottom  of 
the  root  in  the  ground,  until  the  piece,  or  as  much  as  will  serve  for 
a  year  be  taken  up.  The  trench  is  then  levelled  back,  picking  out 
all  the  little  fibrous  roots,  and  adding  a  little  rotten  dung  as  occasion 
requires.  When  it  pushes  up  again  in  the  summer  I  take  advantage 
of  rain  to  thin  it  out  to  regular  distances,  and  by  the  time  the  last 
planted  piece  has  been  taken  up,  it  will  be  grown  to  a  fine  size.  The 
roots,  when  taken  up,  are  laid  in  with  their  fibres  entire,  in  a  cool, 
moist  situation,  where  they  will  keep  good  twelve  months  or  more  if 
required.  By  these  means  I  have  always  a  regular  succession  of  well 
grown  roots  every  year,  and  by  keeping  it  on  one  quarter  I  prevent 
the  nuisance  of  it  coming  up,  wherever  it  may  have  been  planted. 
When  once  a  plantation  is  made  it  will  keep  producing  fine  roots  a 
great  number  of  years,  giving  the  ground,  every  time  you  take  up  a 
quantity  of  roots,  a  good  dressing  of  dung. 

Rusticoi.a. 

Wandsworth,  May  22,  1832. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  AND  PREPARATION  OF  VIRGINIA 
AND  ORONOOKA  TOBACCO. 

BY  MR.  MEARNS. 

After  the  leaves  are  gathered,  and  laid  across  poles  or  lines  in  an 
airy,  open  shade,  till  a  large  portion  of  the  watery  juices  are  evapo¬ 
rated,  they  are  laid  in  large  boxes  filled  up  to  the  top,  a  lid  fitted  to 
the  inside  of  the  box  is  laid  upon  them,  and  weights  upon  it  to  press 
them  down ;  fermentation  soon  takes  place,  and  as  is  seen  by  dung 
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in  a  stable  yard.  The  mass  of  leaves  soon  heat  themselves  suffici¬ 
ently  dry,  to  be  in  a  fit  state  to  pack  up  for  use,  either  for  fumigating 
or  other  purposes.  It  ought  to  be  known,  and  it  is  not  the  least  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  art,  that  the  land  should  be  rich,  prepared  as  if 
for  cucumbers,  and  the  plants  previously  (in  this  country)  raised 
early,  on  a  hot  bed,  are  potted  off,  shifted,  and  hardened  by  degrees 
like  the  tomatoes,  then  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  rows, 
four  to  six  feet  apart  from  plant  to  plant  each  way,  for  if  it  be  a  fine 
season,  and  they  be  judiciously  managed,  each  leaf  will  measure  from 
two  to  three  feet  long,  and  be  very  broad  and  fleshy.  When  the 
plants  have  got  from  six  to  eight  leaves  each,  according  to  their  vigour, 
take  off  the  top  of  each,  and  as  the  buds  at  the  base  of  the  leaves 
break  pick  them  out,  so  as  to  blind  every  eye  upon  the  plant ;  some 
planters  retain  a  bud  at  top,  to  carry  up  the  sap  more  readily,  and 
like  the  spurring  of  vines,  pinch  it  back  occasionally,  but  that  is  said 
to  be  unnecessary.  By  such  process  all  the  sap  is  thrown  into  the 
leaves,  so  that  by  the  commencement  of  the  season  for  collecting, 
they  will  be  very  fine.  To  prepare  tobacco  properly  it  must  undergo 
a  considerable  degree  of  fermentation,  and  there  must  be  boxes  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  contain  a  body  of  sufficient  bulk,  to  create  the 
required  degree  of  heat,  or  it  is  not  tobacco.  To  manage  it  properly 
you  must  at  least  have  as  many  boxes  as  there  are  leaves  on  one 
plant,  and  as  many  plants  that  a  leaf  taken  from  each  will  fill  one 
box,  say  200  plants,  which  I  think  would  be  leaves  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  required  fermentation.  As  soon  as  the  bottom  leaves  have 
done  growing,  and  begin  to  change  of  a  yellow  hue  they  are  fit  to 
gather,  and  not  till  then,  so  that  only  one  can  be  in  a  proper  state  to 
detach  from  the  plant  at  one  time ;  they  are  hung  in  the  shade  as  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  and,  when  in  a  fit  state,  laid  in  the  first  box  for  the 
process  of  fermentation.  When  the  next  leaves  are  fit  to  detach, 
they  are  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on  until  the  six  or  eight 
leaves  are  gathered  from  each  plant,  consequently,  all  the  boxes  filled. 
For  further  details  on  this  subject,  I  leave  the  affair  to  those  who 
have  had  far  better  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
process  of  culture,  and  method  of  first  manufacture  than  myself. 

J.  Mearns. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  LOVE-APPLE,  OR  TOMATOES, 
CAPSICUMS,  AND  NASTURTIUMS. 

BY  SAGE. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  the  seeds  of  the  Tomatoes,  (Lycopersi- 
cum  esculentum  of  Dunal;  Solanum  lycopersicum  of  Lin,)  should 
he  sown  in  pots  of  rich  mould,  aud  covered  about  half  an  inch  deep 
with  the  same,  well  sifted ;  these  pots  should  he  placed  in  a  melon 
or  cucumber  frame,  and  duly  watered,  until  the  seeds  begin  to  vege¬ 
tate,  when  they  should  be  removed  into  the  pinery  or  stove,  and  as 
soon  as  the  plants  appear  in  second  leaf  pot  them  off  in  rich  mould, 
either  a  single  plant  in  each  small  pot  to  be  repotted  again  in  a  short 
time,  or  three  planted  in  a  pot  about  six  inches  diameter,  and  five 
inches  deep.  When  potted  give  them  a  gentle  watering,  and  place 
them  in  a  shady  part  of  the  house,  for  a  few  days.  When  they  have 
begun  to  grow,  remove  them  to  a  more  exposed  situation,  or  they 
will  be  liable  to  draw ;  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  that  destruc¬ 
tive  insect,  the  red  spider  (Acarus)  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  plants, 
but  as  soon  as  any  are  observed,  syringe  the  plants  occasionally  with 
a  weak  solution  of  sulphur  and  tobacco  water ;  also  sprinkle  them 
over  head  every  morning  and  night  with  clear  water  They  should 
remain  in  the  hot-house  until  the  beginning  of  May,  and  then  be 
removed  to  an  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse,  allowing  them  a  regular 
supply  of  water  as  well  as  air.  When  the  weather  becomes  settled, 
perhaps  about  the  last  week  in  May,  prepare  the  interstices  between 
the  wall  trees  on  either  a  south  or  east  aspect,  by  removing  the  sub¬ 
soil  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  and  filling  the  holes  up  with 
good  melon  earth,  then  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  press  the 
soil  of  the  border  ■  finally  about  their  roots,  and  give  them  a  good 
watering.  No  further  attention  is  requisite  except  sheltering  them 
with  mats  if  the  nights  prove  very  cold,  both  now  and  in  the  autumn 
displacing  all  foreright  and  other  superfluous  shoots,  and  regularly 
nailing  them  to  the  wall  as  they  advance  in  growth.  When  the  frosts 
of  autumn  begin  to  appear,  gather  the  fruit  in  bunches,  with  part  of 
the  stem  adhering  to  them,  and  hang  them  up  in  the  stove  to  ripen. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  this  Lycopersicum  grown,  the  red,  yel¬ 
low,  and  white  fruited,  but  the  former  is  in  the  greatest  estimation 
for  all  culinary  purposes.  Nasturtium  or  Indian  Cress  (Tropseolum 
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majus)  may  be  sown  on  a  south  border,  the  end  of  March,  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  April,  in  drills  nine  inches  apart,  and  one  and  a  half  inch 
deep,  and  covered  with  light  rich  mould.  This  plant  is  cultivated 
for  its  flower,  as  well  as  fruit;  the  flower  being  used  for  garnishing 
salads  &c.  and  the  fruit  for  pickling.  The  Tropseolum  makes  a  very 
agreeable  variety  as  well  as  pleasing  appearance  trained  amongst 
other  climbing  plants  against  summer-houses,  harbours,  alcoves,  or 
basket  handles.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  known  generally,  that  the 
flowers  of  this  plant  on  moonlight  nights  emit  sparks  of  fire,  resemb¬ 
ling  those  struck  by  a  steel  and  flint.  Can  the  professor  of  natural 
history,  J.  Rennie,  Esq.  or  any  other  of  your  excellent  scientific 
correspondents  or  readers,  account  for  the  cause  P 

Capsicum. — The  different  species  and  varieties  of  this  genus,  are 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  beginning  of  March  in  pots  of  rich 
mould  placed  upon  a  strong  hot-bed ;  when  come  into  second  leaf, 
they  are  potted  off  singly  into  small  pots  filled  with  light  rich  soil, 
and  decayed  wood  or  leaf  mould,  well  ameliorated  by  the  frost  of  the 
preceeding  winter,  they  should  be  kept  in  the  stove,  and  repotted  as 
often  as  they  require  it.  If  the  red  spider  (Acarus)  and  green  fly 
(Aphis)  make  their  appearance,  treat  them  as  recommended  for 
Tomatoes,  water  them  occasionally  with  drainings  of  dung-hills, 
which  will  greatly  assist  them  in  bringing  their  fruit  to  perfection. 
The  C.  frutescens  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  as  well  as  by  seeds, 
and  is  considered  superior  to  all  other  sorts  for  culinary  purposes. 
This  species  is  grown  to  great  perfection  at  the  Marquiss  of  Stafford’s, 
Mr.  Wooley,  the  intelligent  gardener  there  would  confer  a  lasting 
favour  on  many  of  your  readers  by  inserting  a  paper  in  the  Register 
on  his  method  of  growing  them.  All  the  perrennial  species  may  be 
taken  out  of  their  pots  in  spring,  the  soil  shaken  from  them,  all  their 
superfluous  roots  be  cut  off;  the  shoots  cut  down  to  two  or  three  eyes, 
and  then  repotted  again  in  the  compost  mentioned  before,  and  placed 
in  a  hot-bed  to  start  them.  Sage. 


FLORICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  VI.— THE  VARIETIES  OF  THE  CAMELLIA. — B y  G.  A.  L. 

Pursuant  to  my  promise  made  some  months  since,  I  shall  proceed 
to  lay  before  your  readers,  a  list  of  the  varieties  of  the  Camellia  Ja- 
ponica,  I  deem  most  worthy  of  their  attention,  and  deserving  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  I  shall  add  a  few  cursory  observations  to  the  name  of  each 
variety,  which  I  flatter  myself  will  be  serviceable  and  useful,  by 
guiding  the  choice  in  forming  a  collection  of  this  noble  tribe  of  plants 
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To  many,  I  know«they  will  be  useless,  to  these  persons  I  must  apo¬ 
logize,  not  for  wasting  their  time,  for  they  must  skip  and  turn  to 
something  more  useful ;  but  for  occupying  so  many  pages  of  the 
Register,  which  I  confess  might  be  so  much  better  filled  up  by  abler 
and  wiser  heads.  I  must  not  forget  to  express  my  obligations  to 
Messrs.  Chandler  and  Booth,  to  whose  valuable  work  on  the  Camel¬ 
lia,  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  what  follows. 

G.  A.  L. 

May  2 6th,  1832. 


1.  Came'llia  Japo'nica,  the  old  single  red  Camellia,  introduced 
in  1739  ;  chiefly  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  cuttings,  to  raise  stocks, 
upon  which  to  inarch  and  graft  the  finer  varieties. 

2.  C.  Jap.  Flor'a  Ple'na  A'lba,  the  old  double  white  C.  intro¬ 
duced  1792.  This  variety  is  too  well  known,  and  too  beautiful  to  re¬ 
quire  any  recommendation,  or  comment. — Indeed,  I  think  it  is  the 
finest  in  cultivation. 

3.  C.  jap.  ru'jbra  ple'na,  the  old  double  red,  or  Greville’s  red  C. 
Introduced  in  1794,  by  Sir  Robert  Preston,  of  Valley -Fields.  Al¬ 
though  not  so  much  cultivated  as  some  of  the  other  varieties,  yet  no 
collection  should  be  without  it.  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Booth  ob¬ 
serve,  that  it  does  not  flower  well  before  it  attains  a  considerable  age. 
The  flowers  from  three  inches  to  three  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

4.  C.  jap.  incarna'ta,  vel  flave'scens,  Lady  Hume’s  Blush 
or  Buff  C.  Introduced  in  1806,  for  the  late  Lady  Hume,  of  Worm- 
lebury,  Hertfordshire.  A  fine  and  beautiful  flowering  variety,  and 
well  deserving  of  cultivation  ;  but  requires  often  to  be  pruned,  or  it 
becomes  straggling  in  its  growth. 

5.  C.  jap.  anemone  flor'a.  Anemone  flowered,  or  red  Wara- 
tali  C.  introduced  in  1806.  A  very  fine  and  distinct  variety,  but 
its  flowers  drop  much  sooner  than  those  of  the  other  kinds.  Many 
fine  seedlings  have  been  raised  by  impregnation  from  this  variety. 

6.  C.  jap.  v ariega'ta,  the  double-striped  C.  introduced  in  1792, 
by  Capt-  Conner,  for  the  late  John  Slater,  of  the  India  House.  A 
fine  variety,  but  like  most  of  the  variegated  Camellias,  nodependance 
can  be  placed  upon  the  flower  coming  striped  with  white. — Indeed, 
during  the  last  few  years,  this  variety  appears  to  have  degenerated. 
Mr.  Chandler  recommends,  that  it  should  be  forwarded  in  the  stove, 
in  a  warm  part  of  the  green  house,  so  that  the  plant  may  flower  late 
in  the  autumn,  or  early  in  spring, — because,  when  thus  heated,  it  is 
generally  more  variegated,  than  when  flowered  later  in  the  season. 
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7.  C.  jap  carnea.  Middlemists’  C.  not  very  worthy  of  attention, 
except  for  cuttings,  which  make  excellent  stocks.  It  will  sometimes 
open  a  fine  flower. 

8.  C.  jap  myrtifoli a.  Myrtle-leaved  C.  Supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  about  1808.  A  beautiful  variety,  neat  and  compact 
in  its  growth  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  rose  colour  at  first,  becomes 
of  a  fainter  tinge  after  their  expansion.  This  variety,  and  those  cal¬ 
led  C.  Jap.  involuta  or  Lady  Longs,  and  C.  Jap.  hexangularis, 
appear  to  be  one  and  the  same  plant,  only  there  is  sometimes  a 
slight  difference  in  the  foliage,  or  flower,  arising  from  accidental  va¬ 
riations  of  soil  and  culture.  They  are  sometimes  called  the  large 
flowering  myrtle-leaved,  the  large  myrtle-leaved,  and  the  small  myr¬ 
tle-leaved.  Although,  I  think  they  are  but  one  variety,  and  in  this 
opinion  I  am  supported  by  Mr.  Chandler,  yet  there  are  many  per¬ 
sons  who  maintain  that  they  are  three  distinct  varieties. 

9.  C.  jap.  fimbria'ta,  fringed  white  C.  Introduced  about  1816. 
A  very  beautiful  plant,  resembling  the  old  white,  but  the  edges  of 
the  petals  being  fringed,  gives  the  flower  a  very  pretty  effect.  It 
must  be  cultivated  by  every  lover  of  the  Camella. 

10.  C.  jap.  pompon i a,  Pompone  or  Kew  Blush  C.  Introduced 
to  the  Kew  Gardens,  about  1810.  This  plant,  I  take  to  be  the  same 
as  the  one  called  C.  jap.  variabilis,  (but  see  C.  jap.  poeoniflora,  be¬ 
low.)  It  bears  a  pretty  flower,  but  the  plant  is  loose  and  rambling 
in  its  habit 

11.  C.  jap  pceniflora,  Rosy  Pceony  flowered  C.  Introduced 
about  1810,  for  Charles  Hampden  Turner,  Esq.,  of  Surry.  A  very 
beautiful  plant,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  three  varieties,  viz.  the 
rosy  or  red,  the  blush,  and  the  pompone  or  white  ;  but  in  this  nomen¬ 
clature,  there  appears  to  be  great  and  almost  inextricable  confusion. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  there  is  but  one  poeony  flowered, — the  red 
or  rosy,  which  I  believe  never  varies  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  and 
therefore  is  distinct  from  the  pompone  or  variabilis,  the  flowers  of 
which  vary  in  their  colour,  being  sometimes  red,  sometimes  white, 
and  sometimes  blush  ;  or  again,  flowers  of  two,  or  even  of  the  three 
different  colours,  will  often  be  seen  on  the  same  plant.  So  that  in  my 
opinion,  the  blush  poeony  flowered,  and  the  pompone,  or  variabilis, 
or  white  poeony  flowered,  is  one  plant,  distinct  from  the  red  pceony 
flowered,  the  latter  not  changing  the  colour  of  its  flower,  although  it 
resembles  the  pompone  in  the  shape  of  the  flower,  and  the  habit  of 
the  plant,  in  which  latter  respect,  they  so  much  resemble  each  other, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  when  not  in  bloom.  I  will  not 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  mv  opinion,  but  I  never  yet  could  meet 
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with  white  ancl  the  blush  poeony  flowered ;  however,  I  have  been 
shown  the  pompone,  when  it  happened  only  to  have  a  white  flower 
upon  it,  by  the  name  of  the  white  poeony  flowered,  or  when,  only  a 
blush  coloured  flower,  by  that  of  the  blush  poeony ;  but  when  there 
has  been  two  or  more  flowers  of  different  colours  on  a  plant  at  the 
same  time,  then  it  was  called  the  pompone  or  Kew  blush,  sometimes 
the  variabilis ;  but  the  true  poeony  flowered  far  surpasses  the  pom¬ 
pone,  variabilis,  or  whatever  other  name  it  may  possess. 

12.  C.  jap.  dranthifl'ora,  vel  Kn'ighti,  Knights’  carnation 
waratah  C.  A  very  pretty  seedling,  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  the 
Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea. 

13.  C.  jap.  anemone  flora  alba.  White  anemone  flowered  C. 
A  fine  seedling  variety,  raised  by  Mr.  Chandler,  of  the  Vauxhall 
Nursery.  Flowers,  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  white,  and  some¬ 
times  dotted  and  striped  with  pale  red. 

14.  C.  jap.  Wiltoni,  Lady  Wilton’s  C.  A  pretty  seedling, 
raised  by  Mr.  Knight  some  years  since.  The  flower  is  very  pretty 
when  it  is  striped,  but  in  this  respect  no  dependance  can  be  placed 
upon  it.  The  plant  is  but  little  known. 

15.  C.  jap.  corallina,  coral  flowered  C.  So  called,  from  the 
colour  of  the  flower,  which  resembles  that  of  coral.  A  fine  and 
splendid  seedling,  raised  in  1819,  by  the  Messrs.  Chandler.  It  will 
sometimes  have  the  flowers  striped  with  white. 

16.  C.  jap.  eximia.  Chandler’s  choice  C.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
finest  variety  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Chandler,  the  only  one  that  can 
compare  with  it,  is  corallina,  and  that  is  certainly  nearly  its  equal  in 
beauty,  but  its  beauty  is  of  a  different  and  distinct  kind  to  that  of 
eximia,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of  a  rose  colour,  very  double,  and 
about  four  inches  in  diameter.  No  collection  must  be  without  either 
of  them,  although  both  are  still  very  expensive,  particularly  eximia. 

17.  C.  jap.  imbucata,  Imbucated  C.  Next  to  the  old  white, 
this  is  certainly  the  finest  variety  imported  from  China.  It  much 
resembles  the  C.  jap.  eximina,  I  scarcely  know  which  I  prefer  of 
the  two. 

18.  C.  jap  .chandl'eri;  Chandler’s  striped  waratah  C.  Another 
very  fine  seedling,  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Chandler  in  1819.  It  is 
often  variegated,  but  is  very  uncertain  in  this  respect. 

19.  C.  jap.  rosa  Sinensis,  Rose  of  China  C.  A  very  fine  seed¬ 
ling,  from  the  Vauxhall  Nursery.  Colour  pale  red. 

20.  C.  jap.  Wellb'ankii,  Wellbanks  C.  A  handsome  white 
variety,  from  China,  well  deserving  of  cultivation. 

21 .  C.  jap.  speciosa,  beautiful  or  Capt.  Rawes’  striped  waratah  C. 
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A  beautiful  and  elegant  variety,  imported  within  a  few  years  from 
China.  It  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  every  admirer  of  the  Ca¬ 
mellia. 

22.  C.  reticula'ta,  Reticulated  C.  A  distinct  species  from  the 
C.  japonica.  Introduced  by  Capt.  Rawes  in  1820.  It  produces 
flowers  resembling  the  Pceonia  Moutan,  both  in  form  and  colour. 
It  is  difficult  to  propogate,  in-arching  is  the  only  sure  plan,  and  the 
stocks  must  be  very  strong.  This  species  will  not  bear  the  knife  like 
the  C.  japonica,  consequently,  care  must  be  taken  to  leave  a  good 
strong  bud,  at  the  next  joint  to  that  from  which  you  take  the  scion, 
and  that  bud  must  be  strong  and  well  formed,  before  laying  on  the 
shoot  immediately  above  it,  otherwise  the  whole  branch  will  die  ; 
and  if  it  be  a  small  plant  with  only  one  shoot,  the  whole  plant  will 
most  probably  go  off.  It  is  still  very  scarce  and  expensive. 

23.  C  sasanqu'a,  rose\a,  vel  maliflo'ra.  Lady  Banks  rosy 

Sasanqua,  or  the  apple-blossomed  C.  A  distinct  species,  and  uni¬ 
versal  favorite.  Introduced  in  1816,  by  Capt.  Rawes,  for  J.  C. 
Palmer,  of  Bromley,  Kent.  Mr.  Chandler  recommends,  that  it 
should  have  more  heat  in  its  culture,  than  the  varieties  of  C. 
japonica.  G.  A.  L. 

May  26th,  1832. 

(To  be  continued .) 


ARTICLE  VII. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  MESPILUS, 

(ERIOBOTYRA,  LINDL.)  JAPONICA. - BY  Q. 

The  Japan  Loquat  is  generally  considered  a  greenhouse  plant,  and 
is  grafted  on  white  thorn,  medlar,  service,  or  quince  stocks,  but  it  is 
found  to  thrive  best  on  the  white  thorn  (Crataegus  Oxyacantha)  and 
when  the  stock  is  of  a  good  shape  it  forms  a  very  handsome  tree. 
The  fruit  ripens  pretty  well  in  the  greenhouse,  although  the  flower  is 
much  improved  by  the  temperature  of  the  stove;  the  fruit  is  of  a 
rich  yellow  colour,  grows  to  the  size  of  a  gooseberry,  and  is  nearly 
as  good  as  the  manga  ;  the  variety  commonly  cultivated,  however,  is 
very  inferior  to  the  true  japan  loquat,  which  is,  at  the  present  time, 
far  from  being  common,  although  introduced  long  ago.  I  believe  in 
Malta  it  is  considered  an  excellent  garden  fruit. 

Q. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  IXIA  TRIBE, 

BY  MR.  R.  STAFFORD, 

Under  Gardener  at  G.  B.  Strutts,  Esq.  Belper,  near  Derby. 

I  have  sent  you  a  very  successful  method  of  flowering  the  Ixia, 
which  has  been  practised  by  my  father  at  Willersley  for  many  years. 
In  the  first  week  in  September  take  the  bulbs  out  of  the  paper  hags, 
and  plant  about  twelve  of  the  largest  in  each  quart  pot  (32s.)  in  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  peat,  about  equal  parts  covering  them  about  an 
inch  deep ;  then  place  them  in  the  open  air  where  they  are  to  remain 
until  the  winter  frosts  render  it  advisable  to  place  them  in  the  window 
of  a  greenhouse,  where  they  should  remain  until  the  first  week  in 
February,  at  which  time  place  them  in  the  front  of  a  vinery  or  some 
other  house,  where  they  will  have  about  sixty  degress  of  heat,  giving 
them  a  regular  supply  of  water.  In  May  they  will  be  in  full  blow, 
and  may  he  removed  to  furnish  the  flower  stand,  &c.  after  which 
place  them  in  the  open  air,  where  they  should  be  attended  to  with 
water  so  long  as  there  exists  in  any  part  of  them  a  disposition  to 
generate  sap.  When  the  roots  appear  to  be  perfectly  matured,  take 
them  out  of  the  pots,  clean  them,  and  put  them  in  paper  hags,  until 
the  planting  season  in  September.  Few'  plants  repay  us  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  more  brilliant  flowers  than  this  tribe  of  bulbous  plants. 
The  chief  object  is  the  successful  culture  of  bulbs  seems  to  be  that 
of  keeping  them  in  a  perfectly  torpid  state  until  the  time  you  wish 
to  excite  them,  at  which  time  and  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
growth  they  should  be  kept  in  as  free  a  growing  state  as  possible.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  most  of  the  cape  bulbs  will  blow'  wrell  under  this 
simple  mode  of  treatment. 

R.  Stafford. 

Belper,  June  13,  1832. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  BL'ETIA  TANKERVILLIiE. 

The  Bletia  Tankervillice  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  in 
the  stove  of  Mrs.  Hird,  at  Apperley  Bridge,  near  Bradford,  York¬ 
shire,  to  whom  it  had  been  sent  by  Dr.  Fothergill,  her  uncle,  in 
1776.  It  is  very  easy  of  culture,  and  will  flowrer  freely  if  potted  in 
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a  soil  composed  of  equal  parts  of  light  sandy  loam,  peat,  and  river 
sand ;  let  the  pots  be  plunged  up  to  the  rim  in  a  bark  bed  or  other 
brisk  heat,  during  the  time  the  roots  are  in  a  growing  state,  and  give 
a  good  supply  of  water ;  when  out  of  flower  and  the  roots  become  dor¬ 
mant,  take  up  the  pots  and  place  them  in  a  shady  situation ;  allow 
the  soil  to  become  rather  dry,  until  they  begin  to  grow  again  :  as 
soon  as  this  is  observed,  repot  them  and  plunge  as  before  directed, 
they  are  readily  propagated  by  parting  the  roots,  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  flowering  plants. 

Seramalea. 


ARTICLE  X. 

ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  CAMPANULA  PYRAMIDA'LIS 

✓  1 

BY  MR.  JAMES  BROWN,  JUN. 

At  the  Gardens  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ,  Stowe,  near  Buckingham. 

I  do  not  know  a  plant  more  deserving  the  attention  of  the  flower 
gardener,  or  one  that  will  more  amply  repay  him  for  his  attention, 
by  the  brilliancy  of  its  colours,  and  the  length  of  time  it  continues  in 
flower  than  the  Campanula  pyramidalis ;  not  only  may  the  professed 
flower  gardener  grow  this  beautiful  plant,  but  any  lover  of  plants 
who  has  a  spare  window,  by  the  following  mode  of  treatment  may 
have  it  in  the  most  splendid  perfection. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  offsets  or  cuttings  are  taken  off*  the  large 
plants  intended  for  flowering,  and  planted  in  any  shady  part  of  the 
garden,  till  they  have  struck  root ;  they  are  then  taken  up,  and 
planted  in  rows  in  a  very  shady  situation,  where  they  should  remain 
twelve  months  from  the  following  March.  Some  are  taken  up  in  the 
first  March  after  this  planting,  but  are  seldom  strong  enough  to  flow¬ 
er  very  large,  if  they  are  not  planted  in  a  shady  place,  they  general¬ 
ly  flower  the  first  year, — they  are  then  taken  up  with  good  balls  and 
put  into  pots  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  diameter ;  and  those  who 
have  the  advantage  of  a  green-house,  should  occupy  the  coolest  part 
of  it  with  them,  exposed  however  to  as  much  light  and  air  as  possi¬ 
ble  ;  but  wdiere  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  a  green-house,  the 
windows  of  the  dwelling-house  would  answer  very  well,  or  the  most 
sheltered  part  of  the  garden,  until  the  month  of  May,  wdien  the 
plants  ought  to  be  under  cover.  The  soil  most  suitable  for  them,  is 
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good  rich  loam  and'  rotten  dung,  well  pulverized ;  they  are  not  only 
greatly  aided  in  strength,  hut  also  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours, 
by  the  richness  of  the  compost  they  grow  in. — I  am  induced  to  re¬ 
commend  to  your  notice  this  plant,  as  being  one  that  every  lover  of 
flowers  may  excel  in,  and  I  believe  that  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom 
have  their  perfection  been  more  conspicuous,  as  in  the  town  of  Buck¬ 
ingham.  You  may  see  in  twenty  different  parts  of  the  town,  a  single 
plant  fill  a  window  ;  and  in  one  particular,  a  plant  in  the  possession 
of  a  tailor,  had  a  leading  stem  eight  feet  high,  producing  a  mass  of 
laterals,  forming  a  most  beautiful  pyramid  of  flowers,  measuring  in 
circumference  twelve  feet. — The  flower  gardener  requested  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  show'  of  flowers,  could  not  exhibit  a  more  imposing  and 
striking  appearance  than  wdth  the  campanula  treated  as  above,  and 
turned  out  into  clumps,  mixed  with  an  equal  number  of  the  Lobelia 
splendens  and  fulgens  brought  forward  in  the  hot-house  in  pots.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  this  plant  has  been  so  long  neglected, 
by  the  common  mode  of  culture,  it  seldom  exceeds  three  feet  high; 
whereas,  if  treated  as  above,  it  will  commonly  attain  seven  and  occa- 
si  on  ally  eight  feet,  and  be  equally  strong  in  proportion. — It  may  be 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  plant  when  growing,  ought  frequently  to 
be  supplied  with  dung  water. 

James  Brown,  Jun. 

Stowe  Gardens ,  June  1 5th,  1832. 


ARTICLE  XI. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  GLORIO'SA  SUPE'RBA. 

BY  RUSTICUS. 

I  am  induced  from  the  request  of  your  correspondent.  Sage,  to 
send  the  following  account  of  a  method  of  treating  the  Gloriosa  su- 
perba,  to  make  it  flower  freely.  About  the  middle  of  January,  the 
roots  should  be  potted  two  inches  deep  in  upright  forty -eight  pots ; 
the  soil  used  for  the  purpose  should  be  composed  of  one-half  of  loam, 
one  quarter  of  leaf  mould,  and  one  quarter  of  peat,  plunge  the  pots 
of  roots  in  a  frame  or  bark  bed,  where  they  will  receive  about  eighty 
degrees  of  heat,  water  them  very  sparingly,  until  the  shoots  have 
grown  a  little.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  they  should  be  shifted 
into  a  size  larger  pots,  being  careful  not  to  break  the  balls,  using 
the  same  compost  as  before ;  then  plunge  them  in  a  bark  bed  or 
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frame,  and  allow  them  as  much  as  ninety  degrees  of  heat ;  when  the 
shoots  grow,  they  must  he  supported  by  tying  them  to  sticks,  or  a 
temporary  trellis  :  by  which  treatment  they  will  advance  upwards  of 
ten  feet  high,  and  flower  beautifully.  When  the  stalks  have  died 
down,  remove  the  pots  from  the  hark  bed  to  a  dry  part  of  the  house, 
when  they  will  he  entirely  free  from  any  droppings  of  water,  as  they 
must  have  no  moisture  during  the  time  they  remain  in  a  dormant 
state.  They  are  readily  propogated  by  dividing  the  roots,  or  by 
seeds  which  generally  ripen  very  freely. 

Rusticus. 


ARBORICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  XII.— ON  PRUNING  FOREST  TREES. 

B V  MR.  JOHN  HOWDEN. 

I  observe,  you  have  introduced  some  more  observations  on  Pruning 
Forest  Trees,  & c.  into  your  Register.  One  article  p.  390,  from  the 
gren  of  G.  I.  T.,  and  the  other  p.  406,  by  Mr.  Blakie,  of  Holkliam. 
What  a  pity,  that  these  gentlemen  so  desirous  of  doing  good,  should 
be  the  means  of  misleading  ;  they  entertain  such  extraordinary  ideas 
on  vegetable  physiology.  They  suppose  the  leaves  of  a  tree  to  he  its 
mouths,  &c.  whereby  it  inhales  nourishment.  Now  I  consider  them 
quite  the  reverse,  and  I  should  not  he  very  far  wrong,  if  I  said  they 
were  merely  the  excrements  of  the  timber,  or  why  does  the  tree  dis¬ 
charge  them  annually,  or  biennially.  The  leaves  of  a  tree  appears 
to  me  no  more  mouths  than  the  hair  on  my  head,  or  the  wool  on  a 
sheep’s  hack  ;  they  carry  off  insensible  perspiration,  and  superabun¬ 
dant  sap.  Pray,  do  you  think  the  hole  or  trunk  of  the  weeping  ash, 
lately  planted  at  Chatsworth,  has  swelled  in  proportion  to  its  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  mouths  ?  I  know  you  will  answer  in  the  negative, 
that  tree  would  have  been  ten  times  its  present  size,  with  a  tenth  of 
its  mouths.  I  am  as  averse  to  sawing  off  large  boughs  from  an  old 
tree  as  any  of  your  correspondents,  I  would  have  them  cut  off  before 
they  become  large.  The  only  way  to  improve  an  old  mis-shapen 
tree,  is  to  send  it  to  the  sawyers,  and  plant  a  handsome  one  in  its 
place,  and  afterwards  attend  to  pruning  it  properly,  until  it  is  brought 
into  the  form  or  shape  intended,  then  touch  it  no  more  till  \rou  fell 
it  for  the  timber-merchant.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  overprune  any 
tree,  providing  you  do  not  overprune  it  in  any  one  year.  Mr.  Bla- 
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kie’s  system  of  foreshortening  may  do  very  well  for  laurels,  hollies, 
and  other  ornamental  trees ;  but  for  timber,  it  is  worse  than  useless. 
Lord  Bathurst  may  be  very  fond  of  his  great  lime  trees  ;  if  I  were 
him,  I  would  cut  them  down  and  plant  something  better.  As  proofs 
that  the  pruning  of  trees  does  them  no  injury,  but  good,  I  shall  give 
you  the  following  instances  : — A  larch  tree  not  far  from  my  win¬ 
dow,  which  I  had  planted  no  less  than  twice  before,  was  mangled  by 
a  fat  bullock  as  he  was  going  to  the  butcher,  it  was  then  about  seven 
feet  high,  in  1816,  the  bullock  broke  or  bruised  every  branch,  and  at 
last  with  his  horns  tossed  it  clear  up  into  the  air ;  T  planted  it  again, 
and  cut  off  all  the  bruised  branches,  when  it  looked  little  better  than 
a  coachman’s  whip-stick  :  I  have  since  attended  to  pruning  it  every 
year,  and  it  is  now  the  largest  larch  in  a  range  of  plantations  of  ma¬ 
ny  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  same  age,  being  forty- five  feet  high,  and 
nearly  four  feet  round  at  the  base,  tapering  regularly  to  the  top,  the 
butt  or  bole  is  twenty-five  feet  of  clear  wood,  and  I  never  mean  to 
touch  it  again. 

Some  people  are  very  fond  of  the  picturesque,  and  would  like  to 
see  trees  feathered  to  the  ground,  their  ne  plus  ultra  would  be  a 
tree  the  shape  and  size  of  an  Egyptian  pyramid.  I  am  also  fond  of 
the  picturesque,  I  should  like  my  trees  to  look  like  pyramids,  but  I 
would  have  them  fixed  on  pompey’s  pillars,  by  this  means  the  manu¬ 
facturer  would  give  me  more  for  a  pompey’s  pillar,  than  for  all  the 
pyramids  put  together.  The  next  instance  I  shall  give,  is  of  an  Elm, 
which  grows  opposite  to  the  larch,  it  is  the  old  English  or  broad¬ 
leaved,  which  you  know  is  a  very  spreading  tree, — but  the  timber  is 
much  superior  to  the  narrow -leaved  Elm, — it  had  all  the  appearance 
of  an  old  tree,  or  an  old  gooseberry-bush  at  seven  years  old ;  it  had 
broke  into  four  limbs  at  nearly  right  angles,  about  four  feet  high ;  I 
could  scarcely  determine  which  limb  to  call  the  leader,  however,  I 
cut  off  three  of  them,  and  attended  to  pruning  it  every  year  after¬ 
wards,  it  has  now  a  clear  straight  bole  of  nearly  twenty  feet,  and 
three  feet  in  circumference. 


John  Howden. 
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ARTICLE  XIII. 

NOTICES  ON  FOREST  TIMBER. 

BY  AN  ARBORIST. 

( Continued,  from  page  594. ) 

The  Scotch  Fir  thrives  at  the  height  of  one  thousand  four  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  timber  which  grows  on 
the  highest  elevation  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  superior  to  any  for¬ 
eign  timber  that  is  imported.  The  larch  will  grow  at  an  elevation 
of  about  two  thousand  feet.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  as  this  tree 
was  originally  introduced  from  the  mountains  of  Carniola,  it  will  at 
length  degenerate  with  us,  at  least  as  to  perfecting  healthy  seedy 
hence  it  would  he  advisable  to  import  annually,  at  least,  a  portion  of 
the  seed  for  our  nurseries  from  the  alpine  regions.  The  Duke  of 
Athol  sold  a  larch  a  of  fifty  years’  growth  for  twelve  guineas  ;  a  scotch 
fir  of  the  same  age  would  he  only  worth  about  fifteen  shillings. 

The  Fir  is  the  “builders  timber,”  and  as  when  the  carpenter 
wants  a  post  or  beam  of  peculiar  strength  and  durability,  he  has  re¬ 
course  to  the  oak  :  so  when  the  shipwright  wishes  to  have  a  piece  of 
timber,  that  shall  combine  lightness  with  great  length,  as  for  a  span 
or  mast  he  makes  use  of  the  pine. 

The  Silver  Fir  attains  the  height  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
feet;  and  one  of  the  trees  at  Woburn  exceeds  nine  feet  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  four  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  has  a  clear  annually  pruned 
bole  of  seventy-five  feet,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  the  value  of 
its  timber,  which  is  not  liable  to  warp,  are  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the 
pine  tribe.  Some  of  the  Norway  houses,  built  of  entire  trees  of  the 
red  fir  or  pine,  are  supposed  to  have  stood  upwards  of  four  hundred 
years.  In  Guld  bransdale,  the  house  is  still  standing,  in  which 
King  Olaf  lodged  five  nights,  above  seven  hundred  years  ago  !  In  the 
dock  yards  at  Venice,  spruce  and  silver  fir  from  the  vallies  of  Venice, 
may  he  seen  40  yards  long  and  18  inches  diameter  at  the  small  end. 

The  Pineaster  was  introduced  in  1596,  and  the  Stone  Pine 
in  1570,  the  seeds  are  esteemed  a  delicacy  by  the  Chinese,  as  well 
as  the  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  appear  in  their  ripe  state 
as  an  article  in  their  choicest  deserts. — The  advantages  derived  from 
planting  pines  in  Upland  and  heathy  parts  of  the  country,  which 
can  scarcely  be  turned  to  any  other  profitable  purpose  are  very  many. 
They  form  a  shelter  to  the  little  patches  of  land  that  are  unsuscepti- 
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ble  of  cultivation ;  the  thinnings  are  well  adapted  for  fuel,  palings, 
and  many  other  domestic  purposes.  Bishop  Heber  found  the  pines 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  at  the  height  of  nine  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Two  new  species  of  pine,  of  more  gigantic  di¬ 
mensions  than  any  that  have  hitherto  been  described  in  Europe  or 
America,  have  been  found  on  the  western  coast  of  South  America ; 
the  one  grows  to  the  height  of  230  feet,  and  is  upwards  of  fifty 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  it  has  a  rough  corky  bark,  from 
an  inch  to  twelve  inches  thick ;  the  leaves  resemble  those  of  the 
spruce,  and  the  cones  are  small ;  the  timber  is  of  good  quality  and 
very  heavy.  The  other  was  discovered  in  Northern  California;  it  is 
a  very  majestic  tree,  and  grows  to  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  fifty-seven  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference  at  three  feet 
from  the  root,  and  seventeen  feet  five  inches  at  one  hundred  and 
thirty- four  feet ;  the  bark  is  uncommonly  smooth,  and  the  whole  tree 
has  a  most  graceful  appearance ;  the  cones  resemble  those  of  the 
Weymouth  pine,  but  are  much  larger,  being  on  an  average  at  least 
sixteen  inches  in  length. 

Filberts,  under  proper  management,  are  a  profitable  crop  in  an 
Orchard,  but  they  are  supposed  to  be  great  impoverishers  of  the  land. 
More  than  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  foreign  nuts,  are  every 
year  consumed  in  this  country,  most  of  which  would  succeed  in  our 
clima  te. 

The  Hiccory  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  of  nearly  uniform 
thickness,  as  straight  as  a  line,  and  without  any  lateral  branches ;  it 
is  therefore  very  probable,  that  if  these  trees  were  more  generally 
cultivated,  they  would  be  found  amongst  the  most  valuable  in  this 
country. 

Hollies. — Their  superiority,  whether  in  point  of  utility  or  orna¬ 
ment,  is  universally  acknowledged,  they  will  thrive  upon  almost  any 
soil,  but  tbin  soiled  heights  seem  to  be  their  natural  situations.  They 
make  an  impenetrable  fence,  and  bear  cropping.  Many  plants,  like 
many  animals  are  furnished  with  arms ,  these  are  either  prickles  as 
in  the  rose  and  barberry,  which  are  formed  from  the  outer  bark  of  the 
plant ;  or  thorns  as  in  the  hawthorn  which  are  an  elongation  of  the 
wood,  and  hence  more  difficult  to  be  torn  off  than  the  former ;  or 
stings  as  in  the  nettles,  which  are  armed  with  a  venomous  fluid,  for 
the  annoyance  of  naked  animals.  Many  plants  lose  their  thorns  by 
cultivation,  so  will  animals  lose  their  ferocity,  and  some  of  them  their 
horns.  Hollies  that  grow  wild  in  the  woods,  naturally  lay  their  own 
branches,  which  as  soon  as  they  touch  the  ground  freely  take  root; 
with  a  little  assistance  from  art,  a  sufficient  number  of  well-rooted 
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plants  could  soon  be  got,  which  might  safely  be  transplanted  at  such 
an  age,  as  to  make  almost  an  immediate  hedge. 

Hollies  and  Thorns  might  be  mixed  in  hedges  with  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  effect,  every  third  or  fourth  plant  being  a  holly ;  for  the  first  four 
or  five  years,  the  thorns  will  advance  fastest,  after  which,  the  hollies 
will  naturally  gain  ground,  and  at  last  totally  extirpate  the  others ; 
by  planting  both,  you  will  soonest  have  an  appearance,  and  after¬ 
wards,  by  an  agreeable  metamorphosis,  have  an  entire  holly  hedge. 

Larches  even  upon  stony  ground,  annually  shoot  between  two 
and  three  feet.  If  the  soil  is  dry,  the  height  of  the  situation  is  of 
no  consequence.  The  most  superb  palaces  in  Venice,  and  the  forum 
of  Augustus,  were  built  of  larch,  as  were  sundry  magnificent  bridges 
by  Tiberius.  Posts  of  it  driven  into  the  ground  become  almost  as 
hard  as  iron,  and  will  bear  an  incredible  weight.  A  larch  of  fifty- 
four  years’  growth  in  Derbyshire,  measured  in  1809,  eighty- three 
feet  and  a  half  of  timber ;  the  Duke  of  Athol  was  offered  twentv 
pounds  for  a  single  larch  of  fifty  years’  growth.  The  thinnings  used 
for  upright  paling,  rails,  and  hurdles,  with  the  bark  on,  are  more  du¬ 
rable  than  oak-copse- wood  of  twenty -four  years’  growth.  Four  larches 
will  grow  where  only  one  oak  or  beech  would  occupy,  and  are  the 
better  for  being  crowded,  whilst  the  two  latter  suffer  materially  from 
it.  Th q  pruning  of  larches  makes  them  grow  with  great  vigour ,  by 
repeated  experiments,  it  appears  that  plants  which  were  pruned  ad¬ 
vanced  at  the  rate  of  four  years  in  six,  before  those  which  were  not 
pruned  ;  this  treatment  should  be  attended  to  every  year  either  win¬ 
ter  or  summer,  after  they  have  been  planted  out. 

The  Norway  Maple  grows  to  a  large  timber  tree  ;  its  leaves  are 
of  a  shining  green  colour,  and  are  as  large  or  larger  than  the  com¬ 
mon  sycamore ;  their  edges  are  acutely  and  more  beautifully  indent¬ 
ed,  they  are  not  so  liable  to  be  eaten  bv  insects  in  the  summer,  and 
in  the  autumn  they  die  of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  which  causes  a 
delightful  effect  at  that  season,  when  the  different  tints  of  the  decay¬ 
ing  vegetable  world  are  displayed  ;  the  flowers  also  are  beautiful, 
they  come  out  early  in  the  spring,  are  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  and 
shew  themselves  to  advantage  before  the  leaves  come  out. 

Oaks,  in  Ampthill  Park,  are  particularly  celebrated  for  their  great 
size  and  age  ;  several  of  them  are  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  old,  and  some  persons  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  above  a  thou¬ 
sand  ;  the  growth  of  many  of  them  is  ten  yards  or  considerably  more. 
A  survey  of  this  park,  by  order  of  the  Conventional  Parliament  in 
1653,  pronounced  two  hundred  and  eighty -seven  of  these  oaks  hollow, 
and  too  much  decaved  for  the  use  of  the  navv.  The  whole  of  these 
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remain  to  this  day,  and  may  perhaps  continue  two  or  three  centuries 
longer ;  some  few  of  them  have  been  scathed  by  lightning.  There 
are  calculated  to  he  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  acorns  in 
bushel.  In  the  New  Forest,  Evelyn  counted  in  the  sections  of  some 
trees,  four  hundred  concentric  rings,  or  layers  of  wood,  each  of  which 
must  have  recorded  a  year’s  growth. 

The  Turkey  Oak  in  many  situations  is  more  profitable  than 
those  of  our  own  country.  The  Duke  of  Tuscany’s  princely  domain 
at  Pisa,  is  partly  overgrown  with  woods  of  evergreen  oak,  (Quescus 
Ilex,)  to  which  the  situation  is  so  congenial,  that  many  of  them  mea¬ 
sure  twelve  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  shade  of  single  trees  is 
found  to  he  seventy  or  eighty  feet  broad  ;  the  foliage  is  small  of  a 
dull  dark  green,  and  the  acorn  when  roasted  is  palatable. 

Although  the  Teak  Tree  (Tectona  grandis)  is  a  tree  of  quite  a 
different  family  from  the  oak,  and  a  native  of  India,  it  is  used  in 
ship-building  like  the  oak,  and  has  some  resemblance  to  it  in  its  tim¬ 
ber.  It  is  a  tree  of  uncommon  size,  with  leaves  twenty  inches  long 
and  sixteen  broad,  and  bears  a  hard  nut.  Besides  its  value  as  timber, 
the  teak  has  beauty  as  a  tree ;  it  is  found  more  than  two  hundred  feet 
high,  and  the  stem,  branches,  and  leaves  are  all  very  imposing. 

The  Abele  Tree  (Populus  alba)  is  a  tree  of  extremely  quick 
growth,  and  is  equal  to  the  best  mahogany  in  colour  and  smoothness 
of  surface ;  and  much  superior  to  the  Plane,  or  inferior  sorts  in  those 
respects,  as  well  as  transparency  and  variety ;  and  it  has  the  further 
advantage  over  mahogany  and  most  other  woods,  that  it  takes  but 
little  oil  or  rubbing,  to  produce  upon  it  that  sort  of  mellow  shining 
surface  so  much  admired  in  furniture,  that  it  has  been  some  years 
subject  to  proper  attention. 

An  Arborist. 


RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

ON  PREPARING  POTATOES  AS  FOOD. 

BY  SOLANUM. 

Your  correspondent  “G.  I.  T.”  (p.  441)  with  the  aid  of  the  ingenious 
president  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  has  shewn  how  the  enormous 
quantity  of  670  bushels  of  potatoes,  of  801bs.  to  the  bushel,  may  be 
produced  in  one  statute  acre  of  land.  Will  you  give  me  leave,  with 
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the  assistance  of  even  a  more  celebrated  character,  to  place  before 
your  readers  the  best  mode  of  preparing  this  valuable  crop  for  the  table  ? 

Most  English  cooks,  I  apprehend,  think  the  boiling  of  potatoes 
rather  unworthy  much  attention,  hence  we  frequently  find  these  roots 
but  indifferently  dressed.  In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  that  potatoe 
fed  population  have  brought  the  art  of  cooking  them  to  great  perfec¬ 
tion. — Guy  says, 

“Leek  to  the  Welch,  to  Dutchmen  butter’s  dear, 

Of  Irish  swains  potatoe  is  the  cheer.” 

The  following  accords  with  the  Irish  mode  of  preparing  potatoes  as 
food,  and  is  from  the  pen  of  Benjamin  Count  Rumford,  the  eminent 
person  above  alluded  to,  whose  successful  exertions  in  the  application 
of  science  to  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life,  have  contributed  much 
to  the  comforts  of  mankind. 

“  The  potatoes  should  he  as  much  as  possible  of  the  same  size,  and 
small  ones  boiled  separately ;  they  must  he  washed  clean,  and,  with¬ 
out  paring,  put  into  a  pot  with  cold  water  not  sufficient  to  cover  them 
as  they  will  themselves  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  be¬ 
fore  they  boil ;  they  do  not  admit  of  being  put  into  a  vessel  of  boiling 
water  like  greens.  If  the  potatoes  are  tolerably  large,  it  will  he  ne¬ 
cessary,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  boil,  to  throw  in  some  cold  water, 
and  occasionally  to  repeat  it,  till  the  potatoes  are  boiled  to  the  heart, 
which  will  take  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  according 
to  their  size,  they  will  otherwise  crack,  and  hurst  to  pieces  on  the 
outside,  whilst  the  inside  will  be  nearly  in  a  crude  state.  During  the 
boiling,  throwing  in  a  little  salt  occasionally  is  found  a  great  improve¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  slower  they  are  cooked  the  better. 
When  boiled  pour  off  the  water,  and  evaporate  the  moisture,  by  re¬ 
placing  the  vessel,  in  which  the  potatoes  were  boiled,  once  more  over 
the  fire  :  this  makes  them  remarkably  dry  and  mealy.” 

SOLANUM. 

April  25th,  1832. 


ARTICLE  XV. 

ON  THE  METHOD  OF  COOKING  TOMATOES. 

BY  A  CONSTANT  READER. 

s 

How  desirable  it  would  be  that  your  excellent  work  should  occasi¬ 
onally  contain  receipts  for  the  cookery  of  the  many  vegetables  that 
have  lately  been  introduced  into  our  gardens,  in  the  uses  of  which 
most  people  are  totally  ignorant.  I  am  aware  that  the  Gardeners 
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Magazine ,  has  papers  to  that  effect,  and  to  make  a  beginning  in  the 
Horticultural  Register ,  here  is  one,  if  you  think  what  I  am  writing 
worth  notice. 

Peel  a  dozen  ripe  tomatoes,  and  frv  them  in  a  little  salad  oil,  with 
two  or  three  green  capsicums  cut  up,  and  sprinkled  with  a  little  salt. 
A  sliced  onion  or  two  also  may  be  added,  if  approved  of,  or  butter 
used  instead  of  oil. 

This  is  a  Spanish  dish,  and  it  is  presumed,  will  be  found  excellent 
by  most  people. 

A  Constant  Reader. 

June  29,  1832. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

NOTICE  OF  A  BIRD  CALLED  THE  MARCH  COCK,  MIGRATION  OF 

GOLD  FINCHES. 

BY  HTJO  DE  HESP'ANA. 

In  reference  to  Professor  Rennie’s  communication  inserted  at  pages 
559 — 60,  of  the  Horticultural  Register,  where  mention  is  made 
of  M.  Natterer  having  shot  a  species  of  bird,  nearly  allied  to  the 
Philomela  atricapilla,  at  Algeziras  near  Gibraltar,  brought  strongly 
to  my  recollection,  the  circumstance  of  my  having,  when  a  youth, 
been  on  a  shooting  excursion  with  two  or  three  friends  about  the 
same  spot,  and  meeting  with  a  bird  which  perched  on  a  tree  near 
where  we  were  passing.  I  had  a  distinct  but  very  transient  view  of 
it,  for  one  of  the  party  immediately  fired  at  it,  and  though  within 
short  range  of  shot,  unfortunately  missed  it.  The  bird  appeared  of 
the  size  of  the  common  Bantam,  with  white  plumage  and  arched  fea¬ 
thers  in  its  tail,  and  is  known  in  that  part  of  Spain  by  the  name  of 
the  March  Cock,  by  reason  of  it  never  having  been  seen  at  any  other 
season  of  the  year  in  lower  Andalusia,  than  in  that  month. 

I  have  heard  my  father  state,  that  being  on  a  return-voyage  from 
Oram,  on  the  north  coast  of  Barbary  to  the  Straits,  a  March  Cock 
alighted  on  one  of  the  yards  of  the  vessel,  and  was  so  exhausted  as  to 
permit  its  being  taken,  without  any  difficulty;  the  bird,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  having  rejected  various  kinds  of  food  that  was  presented 
to  it,  for  several  days  prior  to  its  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  continued  alive 
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and  well,  and  on  its  being  brought  on  shore,  was,  as  a  last  resource, 
tried  with  worms,  these  were  put  into  a  shallow  receiver,  slightly  co¬ 
vered  with  earth  and  placed  in  a  room,  where  the  bird  was  permitted 
to  run  loose.  It  soon  discovered  the  worms  by  thrusting  its  beak 
into  the  dish,  and  having  secured  one,  was  observed  to  throw  it  into 
the  air,  and  in  its  descent,  recaught  and  swallowed  it, — the  same  pro¬ 
cess  took  place  with  a  second  and  a  third. — This  bird  has,  I  under¬ 
stood,  the  peculiar  faculty  of  expanding  its  comb,  whenever  it  alights, 
like  a  fan,  which  in  its  flight  is  invariably  colapsed. 

Goldfinches  migrate  in  great  numbers  in  the  spring,  across  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar  from  Barbary  to  Spain,  and  return  in  the  autumn. 

Partridges  are  found  in  great  numbers,  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Tetuan  on  the  south  side  of  the  Straits  ;  these  are  beau¬ 
tiful  birds  with  red  legs,  and  are  similar  in  every  respect  to  those 
found  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

HlJO  de  Espana. 


ARTICLE  XVII. 

y 

ON  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  BEES  BY  TOADS. 


BY  MR.  G.  BUCKLAND. 


The  following  account  of  the  destruction  of  Bees,  by  the  common 
Toad,  (Berfo  Communis)  was  sent  me  some  time  since  by  a  friend, 
in  the  accuracy  of  whose  observation  I  can  confide.  Should  you  deem 
it  of  sufficient  interest  to  occupy  a  space  in  your  Register',  it  is  much 
at  your  service  ;  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  eliciting  fur¬ 
ther  information  from  some  of  your  correspondents. 

G.  Buckland. 


Benenclen,  Kent ,  June  1 1  th,  1832. 


“  As  I  was  fetching  some  water  from  a  pond,  on  the  side  of  which 
grew  a  plant,  called  Water  Betony,  I  observed  a  bee  gathering  from 
its  flowers.  Being  curious  to  know  whether  the  little  industrious  la¬ 
bourer  came  for  honey,  or  merely  to  collect  on  its  legs  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  breeding,  I  observed  it  very  attentively,  and  as  it  descended 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  flowers,  I  felt  somewhat  surprised  that  it  had 
escaped  my  observation.  While  reflecting  on  this  circumstance, 
another  bee  alighted  on  the  top  of  the  same  plant,  and  proceeding, 
like  the  former  one  downwards,  I  heard  a  little  smack,  and  observed 
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the  bee  go  off  the  flower  into  a  large  cluster  of  grass.  This  excited 
my  curiosity  to  see  whether  it  went  into  the  ground,  and  to  my  sur¬ 
prise,  I  found  concealed  under  the  grass  a  large  toad,  which  was 
seated  in  a  little  hollow  of  the  earth  :  I  then  felt  quite  satisfied,  that 
the  toad  had  devoured  both  the  bees.  About  eight  or  ten  days  after¬ 
wards,  in  the  evening  of  a  very  warm  day,  as  I  was  standing  to  be¬ 
hold  my  bees  return  weary  and  heavy  laden  to  their  hives,  (for 
when  the  sun  is  setting,  they  always  appear  weary  and  weakly,)  I 
observed  that  several  dropped  short  of  the  landing  board,  and  settled 
on  the  leaves  of  a  mallow,  which  grew  beneath  the  mouth  of  the  hive. 
While  thinking  when  they  would  rise,  I  heard  a  loud  smack,  and 
saw  a  bee  go  from  the  edge  of  a  leaf  into  the  mouth  of  a  large  toad, 
which  was  seated  under  the  mallow,  at  the  distance  of  seven  inches 
from  the  bee.  I  then  hastened  for  my  uncle  to  come  and  see,  which 
he  did,  and  we  suffered  the  same  toad  to  suck  in  three  more,  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  bee  was  nearly  nine  inches.  The  toad’s  mouth  was  so 
far  opened,  that  I  could  see  the  bees  in  the  mouth,  before  it  closed, 
and  I  believe  that  they  were  swallowed  whole.” 


ARTICLE  XVIII. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  WIRE  WORM. 

BY  M. 

At  one  of  the  Holkham  meetings  some  years  ago.  Lord  Albennarle 
stated,  that  he  had  accidentally  discovered  a  remedy  for  the  Wire 
Worm,  hut  since  his  speech  was  given  in  the  Farmer  s  Journal  for 
that  year,  I  have  never  seen  it  noticed  in  any  way  whatever,  I  there¬ 
fore  transcribe  the  particulars  as  detailed  by  his  Lordship  (from  me¬ 
mory.)  His  Lordship  informed  the  company,  that  he  had  drilled  a 
field  with  wheat,  intending  at  the  same  time  to  have  deposited  with 
all  the  seed,  rape  cake  as  manure,  but  more  of  the  latter  having  be¬ 
ing  used  than  had  been  calculated  upon  at  the  commencement  of  the 
work,  part  of  the  field  was  drilled  without  any  manure,  and  that  part 
only  had  suffered  from  the  wire  worm.  Unwilling,  however,  to  pro¬ 
mulgate  this  accidental  discovery,  without  trying  the  experiment 
again,  his  Lordship,  the  following  year  had  wheat  drilled,  and  after¬ 
wards  sowed  with  rape  cake,  in  powder,  across  the  field  in  an  oblique 
direction,  and  the  result  was  again  as  before  stated,  viz.  only  that 
part  of  the  field  was  free  from  the  wire  worm,  which  was  sown  with 
rape  cake.  M. - 
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ARTICLE  XIX. 

ON  SERPENT’S  EGGS. 

BY  A.  M. 

The  Rev.  Michael  Russell,  L.  L.  D.,  under  the  Zoolological  treatise 
of  animals,  mentioned  in  Scripture  remarks,  on  the  generation  of 
serpents,  “  the  only  difference  between  the  oviparous  and  viviparous 
is,  that  in  the  former  the  eggs  are  laid  before  the  foetus  is  mature  in 
the  latter,  the  foetus  bursts  the  egg  while  yet  in  the  womb  of  the  mo¬ 
ther.”  There  has  been  doubts  whether  the  adder  he  oviparous  or 
viviparous, — certain  it  is,  that  the  eggs  lay  as  above  described,  and  I 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  you  a  female  adder  to  send 
you,  if  you  wish  to  satisfy  yourselves  by  dissecting  it. 

A.  M. 


ARTICLE  XX. 

ON  VEGETABLE  ANALYSIS. 

BY  MR.  A.  GODWIN. 

The  economy  of  animal  and  vegetable  existence  is  obviously  similar, 
and  even  in  matters  not  very  obvious  ;  a  thermometer,  put  in  an 
augur  hole  in  a  tree,  will  shew  that  the  plant  in  winter  is  warmer  by 
many  degrees  than  the  atmosphere ; — the  tree  can  resist  cold,  by  its 
moisture  not  freezing  so  soon  as  the  water  in  its  neighbourhood. — 
Plants  shut  up  their  leaves,  and  sleep  in  the  night,  betray  irritability 
and  sensibility. — A  wounded  tree  on  a  frosty  day,  when  the  sun 
shines,  will  bleed  profusely  on  its  south  side,  but  shew  no  signs  of 
sap  on  the  north,  &c.  &c.  A  rainy  season  opposes  the  developement 
of  the  saccharine  principle,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  resins  and  aro¬ 
matics.  A  dry  season  is  unfriendly  to  mucilage,  but  otherwise  to 
resins  and  aromatics.  Cold  weather  is  inimical  to  all  these,  except 
mucilage,  which  is  the  principle  of  increase  in  the  bulk  of  plants ; 
hence  trees  in  cold  climates  are  most  agreeable  in  their  appearance. 

A.  Godwin. 
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ARTICLE  XXI. 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  ENTOMOLOGY— By  Rusticus. 

( Continued  from  page  6030 

Section  1st — Adephaga  Voracious — Subsection  4th,  Necrophaga; 
Beetles  that  feed  on  Carrion,  & c.  continued. 

Family  XIX. — Nitid'ulidjE  ;  6  genera. 

1.  Thymalus,  4.  Campta,  7.  Carpophilus, 

2.  Nitidula,  5.  Meligethes,  8.  Cateretes, 

3.  Strongylus,  6.  Pria,  9.  Micropeplus, 

F  amily  XX — E'ngidae. — 26  Genera,  many  of  which  are  exceedingly 

minute. 

1.  Trichopteryx,  10.  Byphillus, 

2.  Atomaria,  11.  Triplax, 

2.  Typhoea,  12.  Tetratoma, 

4.  Cryptophagus,  13.  Engis, 

5.  Antherophagus  14.  Ips, 

6.  By  turns,  15.  Nemosoma, 

7.  Mycetoea,  16.  Sychita, 

8.  Triphydlus,  17.  Cerylon, 

9.  Mycetophagus,  18.  Cicones. 

Family  XXI.  Dermestyd(E. — 4  Genera. 

1.  Throscus,  3.  Attagenus,  4.  Dermestes, 

2.  Megatoma, 

The  leather-eater  (Dermestes  lardarius)  is  destructive  to  meat, 
and  is  a  very  unwelcome  intruder  into  the  cabinets  of  the  curious, 
the  larvae  feed  equally  well  upon  dried  skins,  bark  of  trees,  rotten 
wood,  seeds,  flowers,  and  the  carcases  of  dead  animals,  and  is  often 
found  deeply  buried  in  old  bacon,  & c. 

Section  2nd — ChilognathomoYpha,  Chilognathiform  Larva?. 
Subsection  1st — Clavicornes,  with  clavati  sublammate  Antenna \ 
Family  XXII. — Byrrhid#: — 7.  Genera. 

1.  Authrenus,  4.  Nosodendron  7.  Chaetophora,  Kirby. 

2.  Trinodes,  5.  By'rrhus, 

3.  Aspidephorus,  6.  Simplocaria. 

The  Larvae  of  the  Anthremus  Museorum,  are  among  the  mostde- 


19.  Rhyzophagus, 

20.  Monotbma, 

21.  Crypta, 

22.  Silvanus, 

23.  Bitoma, 

24.  Corticaria, 

25.  Latridius, 

26.  Ly'ctus, 
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structive  pests  of  our  cabinets,  for  if  once  they  get  among  the  speci¬ 
mens,  the  havoc  they  make  is  truly  astonishing ;  the  birds  are  soon 
stripped  of  their  feathers,  and  the  insects  fall  to  pieces ;  these  larvae 
are  covered  with  bunches  of  diverging  hairs,  which  enables  them 
when  caught  to  glide  through  your  fingers,  as  though  they  were  lu¬ 
bricated  with  oil ;  scarcely  any  thing  in  the  cabinet  escapes  them. 
De  Geer  even  says  they  will  feed  upon  horn. 

Family  XXIII. — Histerid^e. — 5  Genera’ 

1.  Abraeus,  3.  Hister,  5.  Platisoma, 

2.  Onthophilus,  4.  Dendrophilus, 

Subsection  IT. — Lamellicornes. — With  laminate  Antennae. 
Family  XXIV. — Lucanidae. — 4.  Genera. 

1.  Platycerus,  2.  Dorcus,  3.  Lucanus, 

4.  Sinodendron, 

Family  XXV. — ScarabgeiDjE. — 3.  Genera. 

1.  Copris,  2.  Onthophagus,  3.  Oniticellus, 

Family  XXVI. — Geotku'pidjE — Genera. 

1.  Bolbocerus,  2.  Typhaeus,  3.  Geotrupes. 

Family  XXVII. — Aphodiidte. — 2.  Genera. 

1.  Aphodius,  2.  Psammodius. 

Family  XXVIII. — Trogid#: — 3  Genera. 

1.  iEgialia,  2.  Trachyscelis  Trox. 

Family  XXIX. — Dynastid^e — 2.  Genera. 

1.  Oryctes,  2.  Dynastes, 

Family  XXX. — Melolonthid^e....7  Genera. 

1.  Serica  4.  Melolontha,  7.  Hoplia 

2.  Omaloplia,  5.  Anomala, 

3.  Zantheumia,  6.  Anisoplia, 

One  of  the  most  destructive  ravagers  in  our  pastures  is  the  larvae 
of  the  may-bug,  or  cock-chaffer,  (Melolontha  vulgaris)  well  known 
in  the  southern  and  midland  districts  of  England,  as  well  as  Ireland, 
where  it  is  called  the  Connought  worm  ;  the  perfect  beetle  lives  but 
about  eight  or  ten  days.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  a  cluster 
about  a  span  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  a  hole,  which  she  digs 
for  the  purpose.  The  larvae  continues  to  undergo  various  transfor¬ 
mations  for  three  years,  and  makes  its  appearance  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May,  in  the  fourth  year,  as  a  perfect  beetle.  To  obtain  a 
more  perfect  understanding  of  their  economy,  Rosel  put  some  females 
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into  glasses  half  filled  with  earth  and  covered  with  a  tuft  of  grass, 
and  in  a  piece  of  muslin ;  in  a  fortnight,  he  found  some  hundreds  of 
eggs  deposited,  placing  the  glasses  in  a  cellar  they  were  hatched  to¬ 
wards  autumn,  and  the  grubs  increased  remarkably  in  size.  In  the 
following  May.  they  fed  so  voraciously,  that  they  required  a  fresh 
turf  every  second  day ;  hut  this  proving  too  scanty,  he  sowed  in  sev¬ 
eral  garden  pots,  peas,  lentils,  and  salad ;  and  when  the  plants  were 
up,  he  put  a  pair  of  grubs  in  each  pot,  and  in  this  manner  he  fed 
them  through  the  second  and  third  years ;  during  this  period  they 
cast  their  skins  three  or  four  times,  going  for  this  purpose  deeper  in 
the  ground,  where  they  may  effect  this  change  undisturbed,  and  they 
do  the  same  in  winter  when  they  become  torpid  and  do  not  eat. 

When  the  grub  changes  into  a  pupa  the  third  autumn  after  it  is 
hatched,  it  digs  a  similar  burrow,  about  a  yard  deep,  and  when  kept 
in  a  pot,  and  prevented  from  going  deep  enough,  it  shows  great  un¬ 
easiness,  and  often  dies.  The  perfect  beetle  comes  forth  from  the 
pupa  in  January  or  February,  but  does  not  acquire  its  hardness  or 
colour  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  seldom  makes  its  appearance  above 
ground  before  May,  being  the  fourth  year  from  the  time  of  hatching, 
during  all  this  time  it  feeds  upon  the  roots  of  herbage,  sometimes  de¬ 
stroying  whole  acres  of  grass,  it  undermines  the  richest  meadows, 
and  so  loosens  the  turf  that  it  will  roll  up  as  if  cut  with  the  turfing 
spade.  A  poor  farmer,  near  Norwich,  suffered  so  much  from  their 
depredations  some  years  ago,  that  the  court  of  the  city  allowed  him 
£25  out  of  pity  for  the  great  damage  he  had  sustained,  and  the  man 
and  his  servant  declared  that  they  gathered  as  many  as  eighty  bushels 
of  the  insect.  In  the  year  1783  many  provinces  of  France  were  so 
ravaged  by  them,  that  a  premium  was  offered  by  the  government  for 
the  best  method  of  destroying  them.  They  do  not  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  grass,  but  eat  also  the  roots  of  corn,  and  it  is  to  feast  upon 
this  grub  chiefly  that  the  rooks  follow  so  attentively  the  plough. 
Both  forest  and  fruit  trees  sometimes  suffer  materially  from  the  rava¬ 
ges  of  the  perfect  beetles,  in  connection  with  the  summer- chaffer  or 
Fern  web  (Zantlieumia  solstitialis,)  and  the  braken  clock,  (Anomala 
Horticola)  which  unitedly  devour  the  leaves  of  the  sycamore,  lime, 
beech,  willow,  elm,  apple,  See.  See.  and  are  sometimes  so  numerous  as 
to  strip  whole  trees  entirely  of  their  foliage.  Mouffet  relates  that  in 
1574,  such  a  number  of  the  common  Chafer  (M.  vulgaris)  fell  into 
the  river  Severn  as  to  stop  the  wheels  of  the  water-mills.  It  is  also 
recorded  in  the  philosophical  transactions  that  in  the  year  1688  the v 
filled  the  hedges  and  trees  of  part  of  the  county  of  Galway  in  such 
immense  numbers  as  to  cling  to  each  other  like  clusters  of  bees  when 
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they  swarm ;  on  the  wing  they  darkened  the  air,  and  produced  a 
sound  like  that  of  distant  drums  ;  when  they  were  feeding,  the  noise 
of  their  jaws  might  he  mistaken  for  the  sawing  of  timber.  The 
Anomala  Horticola  attacks  and  devours  the  leaves  of  the  raspberry, 
and  is  often  found  exceedingly  troublesome,  particularly  in  some 
parts  of  Nottinghamshire,  where  the  gardens  are  bordered  by  the 
forest. 

Family  XXXI....Cetoniad#:....2  Genera. 

1.  Trichius,  .  2.  Cetonia. 

The  Green  Rose  Chafer  (Cetonia  aurata)  is  one  of  our  prettiest 
native  insects,  and  may  be  found  reposing  in  the  rose  blossoms,  or 
flying  about  the  trees,  making  a  considerable  humming  noise,  about 
the  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June  ;  the  female  burrows  into 
light  soft  ground,  and  deposits  her  eggs  about  the  middle  of  June  ; 
the  grub  feeds  on  the  roots  of  trees,  when  about  to  enter  into  the  pu- 
poe  state,  they  prepare  themselves  a  cocoon  composed  of  earth,  pieces 
of  rotten  wood,  and  any  substances  within  reach,  which  they  fasten 
together  with  a  glutinous  secretion ;  the  length  of  its  life  in  the  per¬ 
fect  state  has  not  been  ascertained.  Rosel  informs  us,  he  fed  one 
with  fruit  and  moist  white  bread  for  three  years. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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PART  II. 

REVIEWS  AND  EXTRACTS. 


REVIEWS. 

BRITISH  FLOWERING  PLANTS, 


FOUND  IN  OXFORDSHIRE  AND  ITS  CONTIGIOUS  COUNTIES. 

Described  in  Walkers  Flora ,  drawn  from  Nature,  and  engraved  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Baxter,  A.L.S.F.H.S.  Sfc.  Curator  of  the  Oxford  Bot.  G. 


The  object  proposed  in  the  present  work,  is  to  supply  the  lovers  of  Botany  with 
a  set  of  figures,  which  may  be  relied  on  with  accuracy,  while  every  unnecessary 
expense  will  be  avoided.  With  this  view,  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  plants  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  in  “Maund’s  Botanic  Garden,”  but 
this  was  not  found  compatible  with  sufficient  distinctness  and  accuracy.  It  is 
intended  to  divide  the  work  .into  three  series.  The  first  to  consist  of  one  plate 
to  each  Genus,  as  a  guide  to  Students.  The  second  to  comprise  the  remainder 
of  the  Oxfordshire  flowering  plants,  and  the  third  (if  called  for)  to  complete  the 
“British  Flora;”  How  well  able  Mr.  Baxter  is  to  conduct  a  work  of  this  kind. 
The  situation  he  holds  at  once  testifies,  which  is  all  we  can  say  of  the  Editor,  as 
we  have  not  the  pleasure  of  personally  knowing  him ;  we  are  glad  that  the  pecu¬ 
niary  circumstances  and  conveniences  of  young  gardeners  and  botanists  are  not 
forgotten  or  neglected,  although  we  think  there  will  be  a  very  important  defi¬ 
ciency  in  this  work  when  bound  up  in  volumes,  and  unless  that  deficiency  be  re¬ 
medied  (which  may  easily  be  done)  much  of  its  real  value  will  be  detracted.  For 
instance,  the  present  No.  before  us,  contains  two  coloured  figures. — The  snake’s 
head,  (Frittilaria  meleagris)  and  the  wild  tulip,  (Tulipa  sylvestris,)  their  localities, 
time  of  flowering,  duration,  &c.  &c.  are  printed  on  the  outside  of  the  cover,  when 
therefore  the  coloured  figures  are  divested  of  these  covers  for  binding,  they  are 
stripped  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  intelligence  to  young  gardeners.  The 
low  and  accommodating  price,  no  doubt,  precludes  the  possibility  of  inserting 
letter-press  in  each  number.  What  we  would  recommend  is,  that  when  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  numbers  are  published  to  form  a  volume,  let  the  number  be 
printed  to  bind  up  with  them,  containing  all  the  necessary  information,  together 
with  an  index ;  this  will  meet,  we  conceive  every  deficiency,  and  make  the  work 
calculated  to  be  of  much  service,  and  consequently  well  deserving  of  encourage¬ 
ment. 
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EXTRACTS. 

HORNICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

On  the  Varieties  of  the  Pine  Apple. — (Continued  from  page  608.) 

16.  Striped  Surinam,  silver  striped  of  Speechly  and  Nichol.  Pink  Surinam, 
striped  Surinam,  and  Ribbon  Grass,  and  Prince  of  Wales’s  Island,  of  the  Hort. 
Soc.  Cat.  This  is  very  beautiful  both  in  leaf  and  fruit,  but  a  very  worthless 
variety,  being  both  a  shy  grower  and  fruiter.  Leaves  beautifully  striped  with 
dark  green  and  delicate  white,  tinged  with  a  fiery  red.  Fruit  cylindrical,  marbled 
with  red,  green,  yellow,  and  white.  Pips  small,  rather  prominent  and  covered 
to  the  extent  of  one-third  by  the  scales,  which  terminate  in  narrow  sharp  points. 
Flesh  dullish  yellow,  very  acid,  and  moderately  flavoured.  Crown  middle  sized, 
of  the  same  character  as  the  leaves.  Not  worth  growing. 

17.  Sierra  Leone.  Leaves  long,  broad  and  rather  flaccid,  with  revolute 
undulated  edges,  of  a  clear  bluish  green,  and,  from  the  circumstance  of  it  being 
a  free  grower,  often  considerably  blotched  with  a  darker  colour.  Spines  short, 
middle  sized,  and  regular.  Flowers  purple.  Fruit  cylindrical,  of  a  dull  green 
colour  tinged  with  red;  when  ripe,  it  gradually  changes  to  a  dull  ochre  colour, 
thickly  covered  with  meal.  Pips  rather  below  the  middle  size,  and  slightly  pro¬ 
minent.  Scales  covering  nearly  one  of  the  pips,  and  terminating  in  lengthened 
reddish  coloured  points ;  when  approaching  maturity,  it  gradually  changes  to  a 
dull  ochre  colour.  Flesh  very  pale  yellow,  almost  white,  tender,  abundantly 
juicy,  free  from  fitre,  crisp  and  melting;  sweet  without  acidity;  pleasant  though 
not  rich.  Crown  large  and  rather  sweet,  often  accompanied  by  gills  at  its  base, 
leaves  numerous ;  it  is  also  inclined  to  emit  suckers  at  the  base  of  the  fruit,  and 
those  on  the  stem  are  inclined  to  fruit  before  the  other  is  half  matured. 

18.  Anson’s.  Anson’s  Queen,  Lemon  Antigua,  of  the  FI  or  t.  Soc.  Cat.  Leaves 
long,  rather  more  slender  and  erect  thau  in  the  Otaheite,  to  which  it  bears  a  con¬ 
siderable  resemblance,  particularly  in  the  spines  and  flatness  of  the  leaves. 
Flowers  purple.  Fruit  cylindrical,  before  ripening  of  a  darkish  green  and  rather 
mealy ;  when  ripe  of  a  bright  lemon  colour.  Pips  rather  above  the  middle  size, 
prominent  at  the  margins  and  depressed  in  the  centre.  Scales  covering  half  the 
pips,  and  ending  in  narrow  acute  points.  Flesh  white,  opaque,  entirely  without 
stringiness,  very  sweet  and  pleasant,  but  without  acidity.  Crown  middle  sized, 
leaves  not  very  numerous.  Weight  of  fruit  from  three  to  five  pounds,  not  of 
much  excellence. 

19.  Montserrat.  The  Copper,  Cape  Coast,  Bogwarp,  Red  Ripley,  New 
Ripley,  Copper  Coloured  Antigua,  Cochineal,  and  Brazil,  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  Cat. 
Old  King,  St.  Kitts,  Malacca  and  Sumatra,  of  some  gardens.  Antigua  Rubra 
of  the  French. — Indian  Creole  and  Cockscomb,  in  St.  Vincents,  and  Chevaliers 
in  Sierra  Leone.  Easily  distinguished  from  all  other  varieties  by  the  dark  pur¬ 
ple  colour  of  the  spines,  which  are  small  and  irregular ;  good  specimens  of  it 
will  weigh  from  three  to  five  pounds.  Flowers  purple.  Fruit  cylindrical,  some¬ 
times  broader  at  the  top  and  narrower  downwards;  before  ripening,  dark  green 
and  mealy,  afterwards  of  a  pale  orange  tinged  with  a  copper-colour.  Pips  mid¬ 
dle  sized,  and  rather  flat.  Scales  covering  one-half  the  pips,  of  a  deep  red  to¬ 
wards  the  points,  which  are  rather  lengthened.  Flesh  solid,  lemou-coloured, 
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semi-transparent,  somewhat  mealy,  juicy  and  acid,  without  much  flavour  or 
sweetness.  Crown  rather  large,  leaves  numerous.  This  is  rather  an  inferior  va¬ 
riety,  not  worth  growing  to  any  great  extent.  Hort.  Trans,  vol.  i.  part  1. 

On  the  Use  of  Camphor  in  Horticulture.  Camphor  is  dissolved  in  al¬ 
cohol  until  the  latter  is  saturated ;  the  alcohol  is  then  put  into  soft  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  drops  to  half  an  ounce.  Withered  or  apparently  dead  plants, 
put  into  this  liquid,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  from  two  to  four  hours,  will  re¬ 
vive,  if  they  have  not  been  completely  dead  before  being  put  in. — M.  Droste. 
Truss.  Gardening  Society. 

On  the  Propagation  of  Vines.  Cuttings  are  made  from  one  foot  and  a 
half  to  two  feet  in  length,  and  all  the  buds  removed  from  them  except  one  at  the 
upper  extremity.  The  shoot  is  then  laid  in  the  soil,  to  the  depth  of  six  inches, 
the  end  heaving  the  bud  being  brought  up  to  the  surface.  A  vigorous  shoot  is 
made  in  the  first  year  ;  and  the  second  year,  the  plants  if  not  removed,  will  bear 
fruit. — M.  Fintelmann,  ib. 

On  the  Diseases  of  Plants. — The  roots  of  plants  may  be  wounded  by 
instruments  used  in  working  the  ground;  from  the  attacks  of  subterranean  ani¬ 
mals,  such  as  moles,  rabbits,  mice,  and  a  whole  host  of  insects  :  the  last  of  which 
injure  roots  chiefly  in  the  larva  state,  by  devouring  the  minute  rootlets,  and  when 
in  great  numbers  the  fibrils  often  suffer  in  a  great  degree,  being  either  broken  by 
those  which  undermine  for  shelter,  or  eaten  by  others,  and  thus  the  plants  are  in 
a  great  measure  deprived  of  their  wonted  supply  of  nourishment.  The  fibrils  of 
roots  are  often  broken,  among  plants  of  the  pine  tribe,  by  being  violently  shaken 
by  the  wind  &c.  and  although  none  of  the  roots  appear  above  ground,  or  even 
when  the  soil  is  scarcely  broken  around  them,  they  suddenly  decay,  being  deprived 
of  nourishment,  by  the  loss  of  the  tender  fibres;  after  wounds  of  roots,  many 
trees  remain  apparently  stationary  in  growth  for  a  time,  engaged,  however,  in 
forming  roots  according  to  the  loss  sustained.  The  operation  of  cutting,  or  lay¬ 
ing  bare,  roots  of  trees,  to  force  them  to  become  fruitful,  is  only  an  apparent  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  for  the  production  of  fruit  in  such  cases,  must 
be  considered  as  the  first  step  towards  decay,  it  depending  not  so  much  on  a  full 
supply  of  nourishment,  as  on  a  state  of  maturity  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
Treatment. — When  the  roots  have  been  attacked  by  insects,  endeavour  to  de¬ 
stroy  them ;  the  most  approved  solution  is  lime  water  and  tobacco  water,  poured 
upon  the  ground  over  the  affected  parts ;  even  unslacked  lime  has  been  dug  in 
with  advantage.  To  entrap  the  wire-worm  (Elates  segetis)  Sir  Joseph  Banks  re¬ 
commends  slices  of  potatoes  to  be  buried  where  they  abound,  and  frequently  ex¬ 
amining  the  baits  and  destroying  such  as  have  collected  on  them.  When  a  plant 
happens  to  have  its  roots  lacerated,  these  ought  to  be  protected  from  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold ;  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  should  be  kept  moderately 
moist;  if  possible  the  plant  itself  shaded;  and  whatever  else  may  be  found  con¬ 
ducive  to  its  health,  should  be  resorted  to,  to  induce  the  formation  of  new  roots. 

Gangrene  of  Roots. — This  occurs  often  in  roots,  and  is  of  two  kinds, — 
wet  and  dry  gangrene.  An  example  of  the  first  kind  occurs  frequently  from  too 
much  moisture,  accompanied  with  cold  weather  and  a  bad  soil,  or  in  consequence 
of  the  succulent  nature  of  the  parts  in  which  it  occurs.  It  is  frequently  found 
in  “  house  plants,”  when  these  have  been  officiously  indulged  with  too  much 
water.  Dry  gangrene  in  roots  is  similar  to  that  in  the  stems,  and  is  noticed 
der  that  head. — 
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Lacerated  and  incised  wounds  of  Leaves. — These  occur  from  attacks  of 
animals,  chiefly  of  the  insect  tribes  :  fronuhail,  and  many  of  the  lower  animals  are 
very  destructive  to  leaves  whilst  feeding.  Some  birds  seem  to  do  so  for  amuse¬ 
ment.  The  Aphis  centuncularis  cuts  out  portions  of  leaves,  and  carries  them 
away  for  its  use.  Plants  frequently  become  stripped  of  their  foliage  in  a  short 
time  by  the  ravages  of  the  caterpillars,  of  butterflies  and  moths,  although  gener¬ 
ally  they  are  more  sparing  in  their  attacks.  These  with  many  others  attack  most 
plants  fit  for  the  food  of  man.  Various  methods  have  been  had  recourse  to  for 
the  destruction  of  caterpillars;  washing  with  tobacco-water  and  soap,  lime-water 
&c.  boiling  water  has  also  been  tried  with  success,  for  those  insects  which  seek  the 
ground  at  particular  seasons,  unslaked  lime  laid  on,  and  dug  in  is  advantageous- 
There  is  what  might  be  termed  an  approach  to  a  natural  cure  for  this  infection, 
in  the  larvae  of  an  aphidovorous  fly  which  is  described  and  represented  by  Darwin 
which  will  also  feed  on  caterpillars.  Mr.  Elliot’s  remarks  on  the  subject  “when 
the  foliage  is  all  off  the  trees  and  bushes,  wash  them  over  with  the  hand-engine  to 
clear  them  off  decayed  leaves  :  for  this  purpose  any  water  will  do  ;  then  stir  up 
the  surface  of  the  earth  all  round  their  roots,  and  lay  a  little  hot  lime  about 
them  to  destroy  the  eggs.”  Hail  is  a  frequent  cause  of  wounds  in  leaves;  and 
to  ward  off  these  destructive  showers,  “  paragrelis”  have  been  used  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  The  most  approved  kind  consists  of  a  pole  of  wood  from  thirty  to  fifty 
feet  long,  fixed  perpendicularly  in  the  earth,  having  a  brass  wire  sharpened  at  the 
point,  running  from  two  to  three  inches  above  the  summit  down  into  the  ground. 
These  should  be  planted  at  the  distance  of  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  from 
each  other.  By  their  influence  on  the  elective  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  hail 
hail  is  said  to  be  melted  down  to  snow  or  rain,  the  descent  of  which  does  com¬ 
paratively  little  mischief.  It  is  chiefly  in  southern  climes  that  these  are  re¬ 
quired.  Plants  receiving  wounds  in  their  leaves,  must  be  protected  from  extremes  . 
of  heat  and  cold,  from  too  much  moisture,  and  altogether  treated  more  carefully 
than  usual,  according  to  the  habits  of  the  plants  affected. — 

Punctured  Wounds  of  Leaves.  Leaves  are  punctured  by  various  insects 
for  two  purposes,  viz.  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  food,  and  for  Oviposition. 
The  most  remarkable  insect  of  the  first  kind  is  the  Aphis,  which  attack  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves,  and  young  stems,  sucking  the  sap  of  the  plant  by  inserting 
their  curious  proboscides. — From  these  wounds,  the  leaves  become  variously 
distorted  in  shape,  generally  assuming  a  blistered  appearance,  in  consequence  of 
the  irritation  from  the  punctures  at  particular  parts;  and  sometimes  several  of 
these  diseased  portions  may  be  seen  rising  nearly  half  an  inch  on  the  surface  of 
a  leaf  otherwise  healthy,  the  concavity  of  these  are  found  to  contain  numerous 
Aphides ;  such  distortions  are  generally  of  a  whitish  or  reddish  colour,  which 
will  be  explained  shortly.  On  the  leaves  of  the  Maple  tree,  round  purple  tu¬ 
mours,  with  narrow  necks,  are  often  found  projecting  from  their  upper  surface, 
having  a  small  opening  leading  into  them  from  the  under  surface,  nearly  closed, 
however,  by  a  number  of  morbidly  enlarged  hairs.  These,  we  believe,  to  be  the 
effects  of  punctures  by  the  Aphis.  Small  white  tufts  are  often  seen  attached  to 
the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  larch;  these  are  produced  by  a  brown  Aphis,  and 
when  examined  by  the  microscope,  are  seen  to  consist  of  a  bundle  of  fine  fila¬ 
ments,  generally  twisted  around  the  animal,  and  attached  to  the  extremities  of 
many  ;  oval-shaped  eggs  are  also  frequently  seen.  Various  methods  have  been 
proposed  and  practised  for  the  destruction  of  the  Aphis.  The  most  effectual 
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appears  to  be  fumigation  with  tobacco-smoke,  followed  up  by  washing  with  lime- 
water,  and  finishing  by  digging  the  ground  around  the  plants.  Leaves  are  fre 
quently  found  traversed  by  white  lines,  twisting  and  running  in  all  directions, — 
they  are  caused  by  the  larvae  of  certain  insects,  which  eat  their  way  through, 
leaving  their  excrements  behind  them  in  their  paths ;  and  so  neatly  do  they  per¬ 
form  their  works  of  destruction,  that  by  far  the  finest  dissection  we  have  ever 
seen,  were  the  works  of  some  of  these  animals.  They  burrow  under  the  cuticle, 
and  generally  confine  themselves  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  sometimes  to 
the  lower,  occasionally  however  both  are  attacked ;  such  we  have  observed  in  the 
leaves  of  many  plants,  and  believe  it  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  larvae  piercing 
the  leaves.  Some  insects  lay  their  eggs  close  to  each  other  on  the  back  of  the 
leaves  of  certain  plants.  After  a  time  these  become  hatched,  and  the  larvae, 
each  for  itself,  pierces  a  small  hole  immediately  above  the  attachment  of  the  egg 
from  which  it  came,  and  passing  through  the  leaf,  arrives  at  the  upper  surface, 
where  it  commences  its  mining,  covered  only  by  the  cuticle ;  these  do  not  tra¬ 
verse  the  leaves  like  the  others,  but  confine  themselves  to  one  part.  The  leaves 
of  apple  and  pear  trees  are  very  subject  to  this  affection.  The  treatment  of  such 
is  not  as  for  the  Aphis,  in  consequenee  of  the  protection  they  receive  from  the 
cuticle.  The  most  powerful  remedy  is  boiling  water. 

Wounds  of  Leaves  with  Oviposition.  The  most  curious  effects  produced 
by  the  wounds  of  insects,  are  the  various  kinds  of  galls.  These  are  tumours 
produced  on  various  succulent  surfaces,  varying  according  to  the  insects  which 
effect  them,  or  the  plants  in  which  they  occur.  They  are  caused  by  insects  of 
the  order  Hymenoptera  and  Genus  Cynips,  and  occur  in  a  variety  of  plants,  but 
most  frequently  in  the  oak  and  willow. — It  is  very  evident,  that  these  various 
excrescences  must  materially  injure  the  health  of  the  plants  on  which  they  occur, 
from  the  inordinate  consumption  of  substance  re'quired  for  their  nourishment ; 
and  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  for  when  they  occur  in  great  numbers,  from  the 
excess  of  nourishment  drawn  oft’,  the  branch,  or  even  the  whole  plant  suffers,  the 
leaves  become  distorted  and  small,  and  the  whole  plant  stunted  in  growth.  They 
scarcely  admit  of  a  cure  in  many  plants.  The  method  we  would  recommend  in 
the  early  stage,  is  the  application  of  boiling  water ;  afterwards,  when  of  consi¬ 
derable  size,  nothing  but  their  removal  will  be  of  service. — 

Parasitical  Plants  on  Leaves.  Leaves  are  liable  to  become  attacked  by 
various  cryptogamia  plants,  from  circumstances  not  well  ascertained.  The  most 
familiar  of  these  diseases  is  known  by  the  name  of  “ Mildew ”  (Sporotrichum 
macrosporum  ;)  certain  circumstances  seem  particularly  favourable  to  its  appear¬ 
ance,  as  cold  dry  weather,  and  particular  exposures ;  plants  under  the  shade  of 
others,  or  otherwise  shaded,  apparently  suffering  more  than  those  fully  exposed. 
From  microscopical  observation,  this  parasitical  plant,  constituting  “  Mildew ” 
seems  to  be  composed  of  globular  semi-transparent  masses,  apparently  some¬ 
times  attached  to  a  stalk,  sometimes  to  hairs  on  the  plant,  or  collected  into 
heaps  on  the  surface  of  leaves  and  stems. — Amongst  the  remedies  proposed,  per¬ 
haps  the  best  is  thinning  around  the  affected  part,  or  removing  to  more  light 
and  air.  Delicate  and  rare  plants  may  have  their  leaves  washed  with  water. 
We  have  found  lime-water  of  service  on  apple  trees.  In  hardy  plants  slightly 
affected,  remove  all  the  diseased  leaves  or  shoots,  and  attend  to  the  other  circum¬ 
stances  mentioned.  An  apple-tree  annually  affected,  was  perfectly  cured  by  a 
free  washing  of  what  is  termed  the  “  cream  of  lime,”  during  the  winter;  from 
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this  case  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  seeds  of  the  parasite  remain  about  the 
buds  and  stems,  until  a  fit  period  arrive  for  their  evolution. — The  red,  termed 
“  Rubigo  or  rust ”  (Uredo  salicis)  occurs  on  the  leaves  and  stems  of  many  plants ; 
there  is  also  a  black  kind,  termed  “  Smut”  (Uredo  segetum.)  It  is  most  destruc¬ 
tive  to  wheat,  oats,  &e.,  which  are  also  very  often  affected  with  the  red  kind. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Young  on  this  subject,  it  appears,  that  the 
best  and  simplest  method  for  the  prevention  of  these  parasitical  diseases  in  corn, 
is  to  steep  the  seeds  of  affected  plants  in  lime-water  for  twenty-four  hours. 
When  either  the  black  or  red  parasite  appears  on  other  plants,  treat  them  as  for 
the  Mildew.  The  leaves  of  several  plants  belonging  to  the  kitchen-garden,  viz. 
horse-raddish,  cabbage,  &c.  are  sometimes  attacked  by  a  parasitical  plant  (Ur£do 
Candida)  in  appearance  not  much  unlike  the  “ Mildew ”  to  the  naked  eye,  this 
disease  has  been  found  from  experience  to  be  highly  infectious.  The  gooseberry 
tree  is  liable  to  be  affected  in  spring  by  a  curious  parasitical  disease,  (CEcidium 
Grossularice ;  vide  page  466.)  The  only  remedy  for  which,  as  well  as  the  former 
one,  is  the  removal  of  the  affected  leaves,  and  this  can  be  done  generally  with 
safety,  as  these  diseases  seldom  involve  many  on  the  same  plant  at  the  same  time. 

Discoloration  of  Leaves.  Upon  certain  laws  which  regulate  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  Acid  and  Alkaline  matter,  depend  the  colours  of  the  leaves  of  plants, 
and  these  we  know  to  be  as  various  as  the  shades  in  the  rainbow, — a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  matters  appears  to  be  allotted  to  each ;  any  deviation  from 
which,  generally  more  or  less,  injures  the  health  of  the  plant.  The  most  usual 
morbid  change  of  colour  in  leaves  is  from  green  to  white,  either  of  the  whole  or 
only  part  of  a  leaf.  Mr.  Knight  has  observed,  that  plants  with  white  leaves  can¬ 
not  survive  long,  and  that  variegated  ones  bear  the  deprivation  of  the  light  ill  : 
but  he  believes  there  are  many  such  which  are  neither  in  a  state  of  disease  nor 
debility.  This  indeed  seems  to  be  the  case  with  some,  but  there  are  very  few 
which  will  not  be  found  to  suffer  in  various  degrees  from  the  variegation.  Mor¬ 
bid  discoloration  happens  from  various  causes,  which  counteract  the  natural  in¬ 
fluence  of  light  on  the  leaves,  and  it  may  ultimately  be  in  consequence  of  the 
obliteration  of  the  pores,  or  “  culs  de  sac,”  according  to  Mr.  Todd  Thompson, 
by  which  respiration  is  performed.  In  such  cases,  the  blanched  portions  may 
obtain  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  from  that  absorbed  by  the  green  portion  of 
the  leaf ;  but  when  all  white,  the  acid,  it  is  possible,  may  be  obtained  by  the 
roots  or  stems.  However,  it  is  agreed,  that  it  is  from  the  accumulation  of  carbon¬ 
ic  acid  which  takes  place,  such  portions  of  the  leaves  being  unable  to  decom¬ 
pose  it,  that  the  change  of  colour  happens,  and  which,  indeed,  seems  to  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  excess  of  acid  present.  A  wrant  of  proper  nourishment,  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  cause  of  discoloration,  also  absence  of  light,  and  attacks  of  insects,  as  in 
the  white  and  red  tumours  of  the  Aphis;  again,  from  the  distruction  of  roots  or 
other  vital  parts ;  and  indeed,  any  thing  which  tends  to  injure  the  health  of  the 
plant  generally,  is  apt  to  produce  discoloration  of  the  leaves. — 

Gangrene  of  Leaves. — All  the  diseases  described  are  apt  to  cause  gangrene, 
either  in  the  w  hole  or  a  portion  of  a  leaf. — 

Wounds  of  the  Stem. — The  stem  is  very  subject  to  w  ounds  of  various  kinds, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  instrument  by  w'hich  they  are  inflicted,  and  the 
particular  texture  involved.  Wounds  which  penetrate  or  remove  a  portion  of 
the  bark,  as  indeed  all  others,  heal  the  quicker  the  more  vigorous  the  branch  or 
plant  is  in  which  they  occur,  and  of  course  according  to  their  dimensions;  all 
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wounds  heal  more  rapidly  from  above  downwards  than  in  any  other  way ;  no 
doubt  stimulated  by  returning  juices.  The  most  serious  wounds  of  the  bark,  are 
those  which  detach  it  to  a  great  extent  all  round  the  stem,  for  the  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  all  branches  beyond  the  wound,  are  forced  to  become  fruitful,  and 
thus  premature  decay  is  brought  on.  Simple  incised  wounds,  and  even  those  in 
w  hich  the  bark  is  raised  from  the  stem  to  a  considerable  extent,  may  unite  if  the 
edges  be  accurately  adapted  to  each  other,  and  the  whole  covered  with  some 
plaster  to  exclude  the  air:  Forsyth’s  preparation  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best.  In 
pruning ,  numerous  wounds  are  unavoidably  inflicted ;  these,  however,  when 
smoothly  and  properly  made,  produce  no  mischief.  Stems  bruised  or  fractured 
more  than  half  through,  in  many  cases  will  recover ;  but  when  more  than  that  it 
is  generally  better  to  remove  them  at  once,  especially  in  old  plants.  There  are 
many  plants  which  never  recover  even  slight  fractures,  but  gradually  decay.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  succulent  stems  will,  by  proper  management  recover,  after 
being  bruised  and  broken  to  a  great  extent.  The  most  proper  treatment  for  frac¬ 
tured  or  bruised  stems,  is  to  tie  them  up,  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  neatly 
together  so  as  to  promote  a  union,  and  covering  the  whole  with  some  plaster. 

Wounds  of  Stems  from  Insects. — There  is  a  minute  insect,  which  fre¬ 
quently  infests  the  stems  of  apple  and  pear-trees ;  it  is  probably  the  Coccus  ar- 
borum  described  by  Reaumur.  It  attacks  all  the  stems  indiscriminately,  which, 
in  consequence,  becomes  covered  with  numerous  muscle-like  bodies,  varying  in 
length  from  one-eighth  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  The  trees  suffer  from 
these  when  numerous  by  their  inducing  disease  in  the  bark,  from  the  lodgement 
of  water,  which  they  cause,  and  also  by  hindering  the  functions  of  the  bark. 
'The  most  effectual  remedies  for  this  affection  that  we  have  tried,  are  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Beattie  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  of  Edin 
burgh,  for  1827,  and  the  “Cream  of  Lime”  applied  with  care  to  the  stems;  or 
they  may  be  scraped  off,  and  the  stems  afterwards  well  w-ashed  with  lime-water. 
Many  insects  attack  the  w'oody  parts  of  plants,  and  trees  in  consequence  become 
hollow,  sometimes,  again,  the  larvae  of  some  insects  curiously  undermine  the 
bark  of  various  trees,  living  upon  the  liber  and  alburnum,  and  forming  twisted 
paths  running  in  all  directions. — 

Ulcerations  of  Stems  or  “  Canker.” — So  various  and  opposite  are  the  opi¬ 
nions  advanced  concerning  the  cause  of  this  disease,  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  al¬ 
most  impossible,  to  discover  the  real  one  of  eleven  authors ;  the  following  table 
will  show'  the  various  causes,  and  the  number  of  supporters  mentioned  by  each  : — 
Supporters. 

8  Wounds  of  bark  and  w'ood. 

8  Bad  soil  and  subsoil,  viz.  w'et, — stiff’  clayey — cold  clayey 
— cold  wet — wet  gravel — exhausted  soils — mossy  bottom. 

4  Injudicious  pruning. 

3  Bruises. 

2  Gangrene  of  young  shoots. 

2  Attacks  of  insects. 

2  Cold  wet  seasons. 

2  Improper  aspects. 

1  Load  of  fruit. 

I  Frost  injuring  sap. 

I  Friction. 
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Removal  of  the  affected  part  by  the  knife,  and  covering  the  wound  with  plaster, 
as  recommended  by  Forsyth,  is  the  most^  usual  method  by  which  a  cure  is  at¬ 
tempted,  and  this,  in  some  cases,  seems  to  answer  tolerably  well,  while  in  others 
it  entirely  fails. — 

Gangrene  of  Stems. — The  disease  just  described  is  frequently  the  cause  oi 
extensive  gangrene,  by  which  we  mean,  that  the  part  loses  entirely  its  vitality, 
and  is  in  many  cases ;  changed  in  its  consistency,  having  its  texture  completely 
broken  up  in  all  cases  the  colour  is  changed,  and  generally  to  a  reddish  brown 
or  black,  but  the  texture  is  not  always  broke  up.  Gangrene  seems  to  occur,  for 
the  most  part,  in  consequence  of  wounds,  parasitical  plants,  great  heat  in  cold, 
excess  or  want  of  moisture,  lightning,  &c.  Extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
sudden  alternation  of  temperature,  are  frequent  causes  of  gangrene  in  succulent 
stems  and  other  parts  of  plants,  as  the  leaves,  flowers,  &c. ;  and  the  hopes  ot 
the  gardener  are  often  blasted  by  their  influence,  especially  in  the  spring.  The 
cherry,  plum,  and  other  stone-fruit  trees,  are  subject  to  a  species  of  gangrene 
which  is  generally  called  the  “gum  ”  The  affected  branches  must  be  removed 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  disease  is  very  rapid  in  its  progress. — Stems  some¬ 
times  become  bark-bound,  and  this  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  cuticle  not  giv¬ 
ing  way  as  it  ought  to  do ;  trees  in  consequence  become  stunted  in  growth.  It  is 
sometimes  cured  by  longitudinal  incisions  along  the  stems  down  to  the  alburnum. 

Natural  Decay  of  Plants. — Like  all  other  organized  bodies,  they  are  desti¬ 
ned  to  exist  but  for  a  time ;  some  for  less  than  a  day,  others  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years;  but  all  are  subject  at  last  to  decay,  each  having  certain  functions 
to  perform,  that  the  continuation  of  the  species  may  be  insured,  natural  decay 
never  comes  on  till  this  process  is  completed  ;  so  that  any  means  used  to  coun¬ 
teract  natural  decay,  must  be  practised  with  a  constant  reference  to  that  fact. — 
R.  SriTTAL,  Esq. — Cal.  Hort.  Trans. 
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New  and  very  Rare  Plants,  figured  in  the  Botanical  Periodicals  for  July. 

CLASS  I.— DICOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS,  OR  EXOGENES. 

LEGUMINOSjE. 

Hov'ea  villo'sa.  Shaggy  Hovea.  The  nearest  relationship  of  this  species  is 
the  H.  purpurea,  from  which  it  differs  in  being  excessively,  instead  of  being 
merely  covered  with  a  very  short  dense  pubescence.  Flowers  purple  ;  native  of 
New  Holland.  Culture. — It  requires  an  airy  greenhouse,  flowers  in  April,  and 
is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  grown  in  sandy  peat. — Bot.  Register. 

Chorize'ma  triangul'are.  Triangular  Chorizema.  Flowers  scarlet, 
mixed  with  bright  orange.  Native  of  the  south-west  coast  of  New  Holland,  where 
the  seeds  were  found  by  the  collector,  Mr.  Baxter.  Culture. — A  delicate  green¬ 
house  plant,  requiring  a  very  airy  dry  shelf  in  the  winter,  and  is  increased  freely 
by  cuttings. — Bot.  Register. — The  soil  suitable  is  sandy  peat. 
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GALACIN.E. 

Fkanc'oa  appendicul'ata.  Naked  stalked  Francoa.  A  perrennial  of  con¬ 
siderable  beauty.  Flowers  bright  rose  coloured.  This  remarkable  and  hitherto 
little  known  plant  is  one  of  the  many  interesting  additions  made  to  our  collec¬ 
tions  by  Mr.  Anderson,  the  assiduous  Botanist  who  accompanied  Capt.  King,  in 
his  recent  voyage  of  survey  on  the  coasts  of  South  America.  The  seeds  were  col¬ 
lected  near  the  port  of  San  Carlos  de  Chiloe,  where  the  plant  had  been  originally 
discovered  by  Don  Luis  Nee,  Naturalist  to  the  Spanish  expedition  under  the  ill- 
fated  Malaspinae. — Brit.  Flo.  Gard.  Culture. — We  suppose  it  will  thrive  in 
sandy  peat  earth  planted  in  a  moist  situation  out  of  doors. 

PRIMULACEiE. 

Primula  Sibirica.  Siberian  Primrose ;  flowers  purdlish  rose-coloured.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  northern  regions  of  Siberia,  and  of  the  Altaic  mountains,  whence 
specimens  have  been  sent  by  Dr.  Fischer.  Culture. — Like  many  other  plants  of 
countries  where  the  winters  are  more  severe  than  ours,  this  plant  requires 
the  protection  of  a  frame  in  winter,  which  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  snow,  in  its  native  regions  :  thus  treated  it  flowers  in  April. — Bot.  Mag. 

EPACRIDEAE. 

Epacris  nivalis.  Snowy  Epacris.  A  white  flowering  species.  Native  of 
New  Holland ;  raised  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  seeds,  presented  to  them  in  1829, 
by  H.  M.  Dyer,  Esq.  Culture.' — It  requires  the  protection  of  the  greenhouse, 
and  should  be  potted  in  sandy  peat  earth ;  it  may  be  increased  by  cuttings. — 
Bot.  Cab. 

TROP.EOLE.E. 

Trop\elum  tricolorum.  Three-coloured  Indian  cress,  a  slender  growing- 
creeper.  Flowers  bright  Vermillion  colour. — Bot.  Mag.  Culture. — It  requires 
the  shelter  of  the  greenhouse,  and  thrives  potted  in  any  rich  light  loam.  Cut¬ 
tings  root  freely  when  planted  under  a  common  hand  glass. 

GROSSULARIE^E. 

Ribes  speciosum.  (Fig.  109.)  Fuchsia-flowered  gooseberry.  This  is  by 
far  the  most  showy  of  this  group  of  Ribes ;  having  the  entire  habit  of  the  goose¬ 
berry,  yet  vieing  in  the  brilliancy  and  form  of  its  flowers  with  the  elegant  Fuch¬ 
sia,  their  colour  being  a  bright  crimson.  It  is  one  of  the  many  interesting  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Mr.  Menzies,  who  collected  specimens  of  it  in  California,  during  the 
voyage  of  Vancouver.  Culture. — It  is  found  to  thrive  well  in  the  open  ground, 
growing  to  a  large  bush,  and  continues  in  flower  for  more  than  six  weeks. — Brit. 
FI.  Card. 
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CLASS  II.— MONOCOTYLEDONES,  OR  ENDOGENES. 

ORCH1DE.E. 

Hermi'nium  cord'atum.  Heart-leaved  Herminium.  Flowers  small,  and  of 
a  yellowish  green  colour.  Native  of  the  north-west  of  Africa,  and  the  south¬ 
west  of  Europe.  Link  and  Brotero  have  found  it  in  Portugal.  Spalzmann  col¬ 
lected  specimens  on  shady  hills  near  Tangier;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowe  found  it 
on  walls  and  rocks  in  Madeira.  Culture. — This  plant  grows  very  well  in  the 
greenhouse,  but  requires  a  little  more  heat  in  November  (its  flowering  season) 
and  seems  to  flower  the  best  when  set  in  a  cool  part  of  the  stove  ( Bot .  Reg.) 
potted  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand.  «. 

Maxill'aria  yTridis.  Green  Maxillaria.  Flowers  green  and  purple.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Rio  Janeiro,  whence  it  was  sent  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Chamberlain. — 
Culture. — It  is  rather  a  weak  growing  plant,  requiring  shade,  much  moisture  to 
its  leaves,  and  little  to  its  roots,  together  with  a  high  temperature  and  decayed 
vegetable  mould.  It  seems  to  have  no  tendency  to  form  those  pseudo-bulbs 
which  are  generally  so  characteristic  of  the  genus. — Bot.  Reg. 

ASPHODELEiE. 

Asphod'elus  luteus  var.  Sibiricus. — Siberian  yellow  Asphodel.  Flowers 
paler  yellow  than  those  of  A.  luteus.  Introduced  by  Dr.  Fischer.  Culture. — It 
requires  to  be  treated  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  A.  luteus. — Ed.  Bot.  Reg. 

iride  m. 

Crocus  reticulatus. — Netted  Crocus.  Flowers  rich  orange  and  velvet. 
Native  of  Caucasus.  Introduced  in  1830  by  Mr.  Steven.  Culture. — It  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hardy,  and  the  limbs  increase  themselves  by  offsets,  and  will  grow  in 
any  good  garden  soil. — Bot.  Cat. 

On  Forcing  Ca'mellias. — Take  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  flower, 
and  shift  them  by  taking  some  of  the  old  mould  off1  the  ball  and  adding  some 
rich  compost,  such  as  is  used  for  pines,  then  place  them  in  the  stove.  The  sud¬ 
den  transition  from  cold  to  heat,  causes  them  to  throw  out  young  wood  directly, 
and  as  soon  as  flower  buds  appear,  remove  them  back  to  the  greenhouse  till  July, 
then  set  them  out  of  doors,  as  much  in  the  shade  as  possible ;  by  this  simple  pro¬ 
cess,  a  succession  of  flowers  may  be  kept  up  from  November  until  the  following 
May.  Plants  when  once  early  excited,  appear  to  look  for  it  the  same  season 
again ;  people  in  possession  of  a  quantity  of  pots,  should  not  wait  for  many  to¬ 
gether,  but  shift  them  progressively  as  they  go  out  of  flower. — T.  Blake. — 
Hort.  Trans. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 


The  Habits  of  the  Common  Snake,  (Co'luber  Na'trix,)  as  evinced  in 
Captivity.  I  have  been  trying  to  domesticate,  a  common  Snake,  and  make  it 
familiar  with  me  and  my  children,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  It  was  a  most  beautiful 
creature,  only  two  feet  seven  inches  long.  I  did  not  know  how  long  it  had  been 
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without  food  when  I  caught  it;  but  I  presented  it  with  frogs,  toads,  worms,  bee 
ties,  spiders,  mice,  and  every  other  delicacy  of  the  season.  I  also  tried  to  charm 
it  with  music,  and  my  children  stroked  and  caressed  it,  but  all  in  vain.  I  kept 
it  in  an  old  barrel  out  of  doors,  for  the  first  three  weeks;  during  that  time  it  eat 
nothing,  but  after  a  very  wet  night,  it  seemed  to  suffer  from  cold.  I  then  put  it 
into  a  glass  vessel,  and  set  it  on  the  parlour  chimney-piece,  covering  the  vessel 
with  a  piece  of  silk  gauze.  I  caught  two  live  mice,  and  put  them  in  the  vessel, 
it  never  attempted  to  eat  them,  but  they  sat  shivering  on  its  back,  while  it  lay 
coiled  up ;  I  gave  the  mice  some  boiled  potatoes  which  they  eat,  but  the  snake 
would  eat  neither  the  mice  nor  the  potatoes.  My  children  often  took  it  out  in 
their  hands,  to  shew  it  to  their  schoolfellows ;  I  one  day  took  it  in  my  hand,  and 
opened  its  mouth  w'ith  a  penknife,  to  shew  a  gentleman  how  different  it  was  from 
that  of  the  adder,  which  I  had  dead  by  me,  its  teeth  being  no  more  formidable 
than  those  of  an  Eel  or  Trout,  wdiile  the  mouth  of  the  adder  had  tw  o  fangs,  like 
the  claws  of  a  cat,  attached  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  no  way  connected  wdth  its 
jaw- teeth  ;  while  thus  examining  it,  an  intolerable  obnoxious  smell  wras  emitted, 
I  also  thought  I  felt  a  kind  of  prickling  numbness  in  the  hand  I  held  it  in,  which 
continued  for  some  weeks  afterwards.  It  made  its  escape  from  me  several  times, 
by  boring  a  hole  through  the  gauze.  I  had  lost  it  for  several  days  at  one  time, 
but  at  length  found  it  peeping  out  of  a  mouse-hole  behind  one  of  the  cellar  steps, 
whether  it  had  caught  any  beetles  or  spiders  I  cannot  say,  but  it  looked  very 
lively.  I  again  confined  it  in  a  flour-barrel,  from  which  it  made  its  escape,  and 
shortly  afterwards  met  with  its  death. — J.  Howden. — May.  Nat.  Hist. 


PART  III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

I.— QUERIES,  ANSWERS,  REMARKS,  ETC. 


Culture  of  the  Ho'ya  Ca'rnosa. — I  should  feel  greatly  obliged,  if  you  or 
some  of  your  subscribers,  would  favour  me  in  some  future  number  with  the  mode 
of  treatment,  and  the  native  soil  of  the  Hoya  Camosa,  as  I  have  not  been  able 
to  gather  information  from  any  books  I  have  hitherto  met  with. 

•  Florilegus. 

Essex ,  May  1th,  1832. 

On  the  Culture  of  Rhubarb. — Having  read  with  pleasure  Dr.  Bevan’s 
excellent  method  of  cultivating  Rhubarb,  Hort.  Reg.  page  486 — 7,  I  beg  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  following  question  to  the  Doctor. 

Does  Dr.  Bevan  think  the  flower  stalk  should  be  cut  on  its  appearance,  or  be 
allowed  to  perfect  the  seed  ?  Your  opinion  also,  gentlemen,  will  greatly  oblige. 

rp  *  *  *  * 

R 


d,  May  1th,  1832. 
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Peculiar  Fruit. — I  met  some  years  since  with  a  fruit  in  the  Mediterranean, 
which  the  foreigner  who  presented  the  same  to  me  pronounced  Nazarol ;  it  wras 
of  the  size  and  appearance  of  a  well-grown  crab-apple,  having  a  stone  in  its  cen¬ 
tre,  similar  to  that  of  a  nectarine. — Pray  what  was  it  ? 

W.  Z. 

The  Field-Mouse. — Pray  what  means  can  I  use  to  destroy  the  short-tailed 
Field-Mouse?  (Mus  arvales)  all  the  baits  and  traps  I  have  set,  are  of  no  avail ; 
the  damage  they  do  me  is  very  serious.  G.  N. 

Apple  peculiar  to  Cornwall. — There  is  a  very  superior  apple,  (the  name 
of  which  I  have  forgotten)  peculiar  to  Cornwall,  and  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Truro  in  particular,  it  grows  of  a  good  size,  is  very  juicy,  diffuses  when 
cut  an  agreeable  fragrance,  and  is  highly  esteemed  at  the  table.  The  late  worthy 
Mr.  Vivian  had  this  apple  in  great  perfection  in  his  garden  at  Truro,  and  may 
be  classed,  if  not  the  first,  decidedly  among  the  very  best  apples  of  this  country. 

Pray  can  you  inform  me  the  name  of  this  apple,  and  w  here  trees  bearing  this 
particular  kind,  may  be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ? 

W.  M.  M. 

Galium  Apar'ine. — As  the  expressed  juice  of  the  Galium  Aparine, — Goose- 
grass  or  catchweed,  taken  to  the  amount  of  four  ounces,  night  and  morning  for 
several  weeks,  is  very  efficacious  in  removing  many  of  those  cutaneous  eruptions 
which  are  called,  although  improperly,  scorbutic ;  I  may  probably  be  favoured 
through  some  of  your  correspondents,  with  the  best  and  most  simple  method  of 
extracting  the  juice  from  the  stem  and  leaves  in  the  greatest  quantity,  without 
lessening  its  virtue  ;  for  how'ever  succulent  the  plant  may  be  for  a  short  period  of 
the  year,  it  afterwards  becomes  very  limited  in  this  respect. 

A  Subscriber, — ab  initio. 

Conservatories. — In  page  475,  youpromise  an  answer  to  M.  D’s  letter  of 
the  10th  of  January.  I  feel  it  due  to  the  parties  referred  to  in  the  middle  para¬ 
graph,  to  rescue  them  from  the  insinuations  there  contained.  If  M.  D.  object 
ours,  to  avail  himself  usefully  and  practically  of  the  information  as  to  what  he 
admits  the  cheapest  mode  of  hot  water  heating  he  has  met  with :  he  would 
have  applied  himself  to  ascertain  the  more  important  point,  viz. :  The  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  statement  and  this  investigation,  would  have  furnished  my  answer  to 
his  suspicions.  Query  as  to  indirect  advertisement,  it  is  quite  evident  that  this 
paragraph  is  mere  cavil. 

I  can  now  state  for  your  information,  that  trifling  as  the  cost  was  of  this  hot 
water  heating;  the  result  both  in  Vineries  and  Conservatories,  has  been  entirely 
satisfactory  without  interruption  or  accident. 

P.  T.  O. 

April  28th,  1832. 

The  Double  Camellia. — Allow  me  to  ask,  cannot  the  Double  Camellia  be 
propogated  by  cuttings  as  w-ell  as  the  single,  and  if  so,  why  it  is  not  mentioned 
in  your  Article,  page  362,  or  in  Loudon’s  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening  ?  Would 
you  point  out  the  difference  in  Mr.  Harrison’s  Compost,  given  in  pages  102and 
331  ?  In  making  a  list  of  plants,  shall  I  put  dowm  the  name  of  ‘Authemis  Arte- 
misiaflora,’  or  ‘Chrysanthemum  Indicum.’  When  could  the  Starry  Narcissus, 
mentioned  in  No.  9,  of  the  Horticultural  Register,  page  111  be  procured,  and  is 
it  expensive  ? 
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Preservation  of  Dahi.ia  R.oots. — Having  known  several  methods  which 
were  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  the  roots  of  Dahlia,  during  the  winter  fail, 
it  would,  I  am  sure,  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers,  to  be  informed  of  the 
very  best  method  for  preserving  the  same,  during  the  severity  of  winter. 

Alfa. 

A  Method  of  Preserving  Seeds. — A  friend  of  mine,  a  few  years  ago, 
received  a  considerable  number  of  Seeds  from  the  East  Indies,  which  were  mixed 
with  charcoal  dust  in  the  papers  in  which  they  were  folded  up;  they  proved  to 
have  kept  particularly  well,  as  he  was  very  successful  in  raising  them.  I  am  not 
aware,  whether  this  method  is  much  practised,  but  from  the  success  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  it  seems  deserving  to  be  generally  known.  I.  T . 

Characteristics  of  Fruits. — From  reading  the  notice  in  your  work,  of 
Mr.  Lindley’s  New  Book  on  Gardening.  I  was  induced  to  purchase  it,  and  from 
the  nature  of  its  contents,  expected  to  find  something  satisfactory  on  the  distinc¬ 
tive  characters  of  different  kinds  of  fruits,  I  admit,  the  work  contains  much  that 
is  valuable  on  this  point,  yet  something  is  still  evidently  wanting  to  evince  a 
philosophical  accuracy.  The  distinctive  marks  of  figs  are,  I  think,  very  defec¬ 
tive,  which  Mr.  Lindley  himself  seems  to  be  aware  of,  as  he  apologizes,  that  he 
had  nothing  better  to  offer.  My  motive  is  to  enquire,  if  you,  or  any  of  your 
correspondents  can  point  out  any  characters  closely,  to  discriminate  the  follow¬ 
ing  sorts  of  grapes,  I  take  them  from  Loudon’s  Catalogue  (given  in  page  751, 
Encyclop.  Gardening.)  I  have  referred  in  vain  to  published  books  for  satisfac¬ 
tory  information. — Perhaps  my  meaning  will  be  more  clear,  if  l  state  it  in  the 
form  of  questions  thus:  How  are  we  to  distinguish  from  each  other,  the  small 
black  cluster ;  the  miller’s  burgundy ;  the  large  black  cluster ;  the  Pitmaston 
black  cluster;  the  black  sweet  water;  and  the  clarette?  Of  these,  the  miller’s 
burgundy,  is  perhaps  sufficiently  distinguished  by  its  hoary  leaves,  yet  this  is  of¬ 
ten  confounded  with  the  Claret  a  Rosa.  Again,  the  diagnostics  of  the  large 
black  cluster  is  thought  to  be  easily  ascertained  by  the  statement,  that  its  leaves 
are  scarlet  in  the  autumn ;  but  this  also,  it  appears,  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
Pitmaston  scarlet. — Perhaps,  you  or  your  friends,  will  have  the  goodness  to  take 
the  matter  into  consideration.  It  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  interests 
of  gardening,  and  will,  if  not  removed,  render  it  impossible  for  the  student  to 
attain  that  accuracy,  which  is  desirable  in  every  scientific  pursuit,  and  without 
which,  indeed,  no  pursuit  can  be  deemed  a  science. 

P. 


II.— COLLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Buds  Destroyed  by  Birds. — I  observe  in  your  Naturalist’s  Calendar,  for 
January,  under  Zoology,  you  say,  Birds  at  this  Season  are  not  in  search  of  the 
Buds  upon  Trees,  but  the  insects  infecting  them, — this  I  know  is  a  generally 
received  opinion,  but  I  must  say,  I  have  great  doubt  of  its  correctness.  I  have 
numbers  of  the  Tom-Tit  constantly  about  my  garden,  and  they  uniformly  take 
off  all  my  plum  crop,  as  well  as  the  gooseberries,  currants,  and  frequently  cher¬ 
ries  :  I  remarked,  for  several  years  I  scarcely  got  a  green  gage  from  two  trees  at 
the  lower  part  of  my  garden,  but  1  usually  had  some  in  a  favourable  season  on 
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a  tree  near  the  house,  I  also  observed,  that  all  the  fruit-buds  were  regularly  ta¬ 
ken  oft  the  finer  sorts  of  gooseberries,  of  which  I  was  an  extensive  grower,  when 
the  smaller  and  common  kinds  escaped  ;  now  am  I  to  conclude  that  the  insects 
infested  the  plums,  a  distance  from  the  house  and  not  those  near  to  it?  or  that 
they  attacked  the  superior  sorts  of  Lancashire  gooseberries,  and  left  the  common 
ones  untouched  ? 

Or  should  I  not  be  more  correct  in  attributing  my  crop  of  plums  near  my 
house  to  the  public  situation  of  the  trees,  and  the  number  of  persons  constantly 
moving  about  near  them  ?  and  the  losing  the  crop  of  large  gooseberries  when 
the  smaller  were  secure,  to  the  size  of  the  bud,  offering  a  greater  temptation  to 
the  depredator  to  take  it  ? 

A  few  years  since,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  snow  under  a  May-Duke  Cherry, 
covered  with  husks  of  buds,  which  I  found  were  taken  off  by  the  common  spar¬ 
row  ;  had  they  not  been  prevented,  they  would  have  taken  the  whole,  yet  those 
preserved  produced  fruit :  at  another  time,  I  saw  a  bullfinch  alight  on  a  cherry- 
tree,  and  before  I  could  charge  a  gun,  he  had  completely  stripped  every  blossom 
bud  from  one  long  branch,  yet  all  the  others  were  full  of  fruit;  can  any  one 
suppose,  that  the  sparrows  would  not  have  stripped  the  first  tree,  had  they  not 
been  discovered  l  or  can  it  be  imagined  for  one  moment,  that  every  blossom-bud, 
on  a  particular  branch  of  the  second  should  have  an  insect  in,  when  all  others 
were  free  and  produced  a  good  crop  of  fruit  ? 

I  should  be  much  obliged  to  any  correspondent,  who  could  explain  this  appa¬ 
rent  contradiction  to  the  statement  alluded  to. 


January  10  th,  1832. 


An  Ameteur  Horticulturist. 


By  a  reference  to  page  379,  our  Correspondent  will  find  an  observation  on  the 
subject,  by  Mr.  Rennie. 

On  Raising  Tulips  from  Seed. — “The  seed,  when  ripe,  should  be  cut,  and 
laid  to  dry  in  the  capsules  at  first.  As  soon  as  they  are  perfectly  dry,  they 
should  be  sown  as  thick  as  you  please,  in  pans  or  flat  pots,  in  a  light  sandy  soil ; 
these  must  be  placed  in  a  frame,  or  some  other  situation  where  they  will  not  be¬ 
come  sodden  with  too  much  wet  in  winter,  but,  at  the  same  time  should  be  kept 
moderately  moist.  In  the  spring  they  will  make  their  appearance ;  and,  when 
two  or  three  inches  high,  should  be  pricked  off  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  either  in 
pots  or  in  a  bed.  When  planted  out  so  young,  they  will  not  miss  their  removal, 
but  will  continue  to  grow,  and  if  kept  regularly  moist,  with  a  little  protection, 
will  probably  continue  to  grow  till  they  become  of  a  flowering  size ;  or,  if  the 
leaves  die  away,  the  bulbs  should  not  be  dried,  but  should  be  set  growing  again 
as  soon  as  possible  ;  the  bulbs  to  be  transplanted  when  in  a  dormant  state. 

By  this  mode  of  treatment,  we  have  flowered  bulbs  of  the  genus  Amaryllis  at 
one  year  old,  and  nearly  all  the  sorts  at  two  years  old,  sowing  the  seed  as  soon 
as  x*ipe,  and  pricking  them  off  singly  in  small  pots,  as  soon  as  up ;  then  placing 
them  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  and,  as  the  pots  fill  with  roots,  shifting  them  in  larger 

ones,  keeping  them  in  continual  growth  till  they  flower.” 

Sweets  Florists’  Guide. 


March  14  th,  1832. 
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OBITUARY,  ETC. 

On  Preserving  Tobacco. — “About  the  middle  of  August,  the  early  tobacco 
will  have  attained  its  height  and  size ;  as  it  approaches  maturity,  the  leaves  ac¬ 
quire  a  whitish  velvet  down,  the  corrugate  and  yellowish  shoots  appear  upon 
the  elevated  parts,  and  a  certain  indication  of  maturity  is  the  appearance  of 
livid  spots  upon  the  stem  or  midrib  of  the  leaf.” 

“  The  best  mode  is  to  take  off  so  much  of  the  bottom  leaves  as  exhibit  the 
marks  above  mentioned,  these  may  be  four  or  eight,  and  leave  the  rest  on  the 
plant  to  acquire  strength  and  maturity.  These  leaves  are  suffered  to  lie  on  the 
ground  for  some  time,  and  when  they  lose  their  brittleness,  and  can  be  safely 
handled,  they  are  carried  to  any  convenient  office,  and  there  put  in  a  heap  for 
fermentation;  on  this  fermentation,  depends  in  a  great  measure,  the  colour  of 
the  tobacco,  if  moderate  it  will  be  light,  arid  if  permitted  to  penetrate  the  leaves, 
it  will  produce  a  brown  colour.  The  greatest  heat  the  leaves  ought  to  arrive 
at,  is  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees,  Fahr.  After  it  has  re¬ 
mained  for  two  or  th^ee  days  in  the  heap,  it  is  to  be  cooled,  and  the  leaves  hung 
up  in  an  airy  shed  or  stove,  after  which,  it  is  fit  for  use.” 

T.  K.  S. 


OBITUARY. 

“  He  being  dead ,  yet  speaketh .” 

We  have  to  announce  with  deep  regret,  the  death  of  Mr.  Win.  Mowbray,  Cura¬ 
tor  of  the  Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Garden,  which  took  place, 
after  a  painful  and  protracted  illness  of  several  months,  on  Tuesday  the  10th 
of  July,  at  Hitchen,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  had  retired  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  Mr.  Mowbray’s  constitution  has  for  some  years  had  within  it,  the  germs 
of  consumption,  and  we  fear  his  unwearied  exertion,  both  mental  and  bodily, 
together  with  the  great  anxiety  he  felt  in  the  formation  of  the  Manchester  Gar¬ 
den,  has  much  contributed  to  assist  the  decay  of  his  health.  What  is  there  com¬ 
pleted,  shews  his  superior  abilities,  and  stands  a  monument  to  his  fame,  as  a 
scientific  and  practical  gardener.  He  was  born  at  Hitchen,  in  Hertfordshire, 
where  his  father  still  carries  on  the  business  of  gardener  and  seedsman ;  he  was 
upwards  of  forty  years  of  age,  eleven  of  which  he  -was  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Mount-Norris,  at  Harley-Hall,  Staffordshire,  where  from  his  general  behaviour 
and  modest  habits,  he  was  highly  respected.  On  the  breaking' up  of  that  garden- 
establishment,  he  ivas  engaged  to  fill  the  situation  he  held  at  his  death ;  he  was 
warm  and  sincere  in  his  attachments,  humble  and  unassuming  in  his  deportment, 
unwearied  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  a  Christian  in  his  actions,  and  in  the 
words  of  a  friend  of  ours,  who  communicated  the  painful  intelligence  of  his 
death,  “  lie  has  left  behind  him  a  character  crowned  with  great  respect.” 
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III.— SOCIETIES, 

CONNECTED  WITH  HORTICULTURE  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

STIRLING  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Third  meeting  was  held  in  the  Saracen’s  Head,  Inn,  Stirling,  on  Tuesday  12th  ot  June, 
when  there  was  an  excellent  assortment  of  plants,  fruit  and  vegetables,  besides  the  usual  prices 
an  extra  one  was  offered  by  the  Treasurer,  to  the  person,  whether  a  member  of  this  Society  or 
not,  who  would  produce  at  this  meeting,  the  best  model  of  a  Moss-house  of  his  own  construc¬ 
tion,  and  not  exceeding  two  feet  high.  A  spirited  competition  took  place,  when  the  judges 
after  a  most  minute  inspection,  decided  in  favour  of  William  Wilkie,  apprentice  gardener  at 
Keir.  It  is  hoped  this  subject  of  designing  will  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

TAUNTON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  second  meeting  for  this  year,  took  place  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Taunton,  on  Friday, 
J  une  15.  The  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  were  very  excellent,  and  the  attendance  of  re¬ 
spectable  company  very  numerous. 

LANCASTER  FLORAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  second  show  was  much  better  than  it  was  generally  expected.  The  flowers  though  few 
in  number  were  fine,  the  fruits  were  good  also,  particularly  the  grapes  and  strawberries.  On 
the  vegetable  tables,  lay  a  bunch  of  Rhubarb,  consisting  of  eight  stalks,  which  weighed  131b. 
The  circumference  of  one  of  the  stalks  was  nine  inches. 

NORFOLK  AND  NORWICH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  third  meeting  held  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  Norwich,  on  Wednesday  June  13th,  was  nu¬ 
merously  attended.  The  shew  of  Cactus’s,  Ranunculuses,  and  other  flowers,  was  extremely 
beautiful,  the  exhibition  of  fruit  was  very  limited,  but  there  was  a  good  supply  of  vegetables. 
After  the  shew  between  fifty  and  sixty  members  sat  down  together  to  an  excellent  dinner.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  the  Secretary  stated  that  the  Society  was  most  flourishing  and  daily 
increasing  in  numbers,  there  being  now  between  six  and  seven  hundred  members. 

DEVON  AND  EXETER  BOTANICAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  tenth  exhibition  took  place  in  the  city  of  Exeter  on  Thursday,  June  7.  The  room  pre¬ 
sented  one  dense  mass  of  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  room  also  presented 
a  display  of  Floricultural  productions  as  gorgeous  as  to  set  rivalry  at  defiance.  There  were 
also  some  excellent  fruits  and  vegetables.  A  succession  of  company  continued  to  crowd  the 
room  to  the  time  of  its  closing,  and  the  receipts  exceeded  by  many  pounds  that  of  any  previous 
exhibition. 

OXFORD  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  exhibition  for  the  present  year  was  held  on  Thursday,  April  26th,  and  the  second 
on  May  2Sth;  both  of  which  were  very  good,  and  appeared  to  create  much  interest:  much  res¬ 
pectable  c  rapany  was  in  attendance,  and  the  whole  seemed  to  augur,  that  this  will  be  a  very 
flourishing  Society. 


IV. — MONTHLY  HORTICULTURAL  CALENDAR, 

FOR  AUGUST. 


This  month;  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  much  more  dry  than  the  preceding,  with  at  the  same 
time  but  little  diminution  of  heat.  During  the  past  month  we  have  expeeienced  much  cold 
weather,  but  we  have  not  observed  that  vegetation  has  sustained  any  material  injury,  except 
that  insects  have  rather  gained  ground  ;  this  year  they  are  exceedingly  numerous,  which  may 
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HORTICULTURAL  CALENDAR. 


probably  be  accounted  fpr  by  the  fine  open  weather  of  last  winter  not  destroying  either  the  eggs 
or  larvae.  Although  many  fruit  trees  have  been  partially  stripped  of  their  foliage  by  the  larvae 
of  moths,  there  are,  upon  the  whole,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  good  crops  remaining.  This  is  an 
important  month  to  gardeners  in  sowing  and  planting  several  autumnal  and  winter  crops,  as 
well  as  those  for  next  spring  and  summer,  none  of  which  will  allow  of  any  delay. 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees,  should  be  again  looked  over,  and  all  superfluous  wood  taken  off, 
the  fruit  will  also  require  its  final  thinning  as  soon  as  the  stoning  is  over.  See  p.  95,  481,  and  529- 

Figs  out  of  doors  will  now  begin  to  ripen,  for  the  general  treatment,  see  p.  71,  95,  386. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries  should  be  matted  in  dry  weather  to  preserve  them  to  a  late  time 
in  the  year. 

Strawberry  beds  in  late  situations  now  in  bearing,  may  be  occasionally  watered  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  proves  dry.  This  is  also  a  good  time  to  make  new  beds,  p.  95,  and  329.  Those  in  pots 
intended  for  forcing  should  be  constantly  stripped  of  their  runners,  page  395. 

Budding  may  yet  be  performed  if  the  bark  rises  well. 

Vines  in  Pots,  p.  6,  185,  490,  536.  On  the  rafters,  in  frames,  or  out  of  doors  p.  73, 193,  309’ 
337,  and  339. 

Melons  and  Cucumbers  raised  from  cuttings  should  be  carefully  looked  after,  and  they  will 
bear  abundantly  from  the  beginning  of  September. 

Pine  Stoves  for  the  regulation  of  their  heat  p.  374. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Carnations  will  now  be  in  full  flower.  All  layers  that  have  struck  root  should  be  potted.  See 
page  199  to  202. 

Erica  Cuttings  may  still  be  put  in,  see  p.  96,  and  445. 

Mignonette  should  now  be  sown  in  pots  to  stand  the  winter  in  frames.  See  p.  96. 

Dahlias  cuttings  may  still  be  put  in.  P  145,  and  494. 

French  and  English  Roses,  may  be  budded  still.  P,  186,  245,  and  249. 

Pink  pippings  may  be  yet  put  in  with  success,  if  sufficient  are  not  propogated. 

Violets  may  still  be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots. 

Bud  Lemon  and  Orange  Stocks,  if  the  bark  will  rise  full. 

Ranunculuses  and  Anemonies  out  of  flower  should  be  taken  up.  P.166;  those  planted  last 
month  will,  if  taken  care  of,  flower  by  the  middle  of  September. 

Rose  Acacia. — The  shoots  may  still  be  shortened  early  in  the  month,  and  they  will  push 
anew  and  produce  abundance  of  flowers  in  autumn. 

Propagate  Pelargoniums  by  cuttings.  P.  102,  and  517. 

Azaleas  may  yet  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Celery  planted  out  in  July  will  require  earthing;  also  plant  out  more  for  spring  use,  pages 
-  96,  289,  290,  and  433. 

Turnips  sown  in  the  first  week  come  in  October,  also  sow  twice  more  in  the  month  to  suc¬ 
ceed  them. 

Sow  Radishes  three  times  in  the  month. 

Sow  Lettuce  the  first  and  third  weeks,  to  come  in  from  October ;  also  plant  out  from  the 
seedling  beds  such  plants  as  are  of  sufficient  size. 

Carrots  sown  by  the  middle  of  the  month  will  be  fit  for  table  in  tlm  spring. 

Plant  out  Endive  for  a  full  crop,  and  sow  more  seeds  to  come  into  use  early  in  the  spring. 

Stratsburg  Onions  now  sown  will  come  into  use  from  November.  About  the  middle  of  the 
month  sow  a  crop  of  Welsh  for  winter  use. 

Winter  Spinach  should  be  sown  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Cabbage  seed  sown  the  first  week  will  come  in,  for  coleworts  in  winter  and  spring.  About 
the  middle  sow  Battersea.  & c.  for  planting  out  in  the  spring.  Also  finish  planting  Savoys, 
Brocoli  &c. 

Cauliflowers  now  planted  out  will  be  in  use  from  October;  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
the  month,  sow  more  seed  to  stand  the  winter  in  frames. 

Shallots  and  Garlic  should  be  taken  up  in  dry  weather  as  soon  as  the  tops  decay. 

Herbs  fit  for  cutting  must  be  gathered  in  fine  weather. 


HARDCASTLE  &  JONF.S,  PRINTERS,  CH  U  RC  H-STR  F.ET,  S  H  EF  F I  EI.p. 
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original  Communications. 


HORTICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  I.— ON  TRAINING  PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES. 

BY  HENRY  DYSON. 

Sub-Gardener  at  Womersley  Park ,  near  Pontefract. 

For  several  months  past  I  have  fostered  the  intention  of  laying  be¬ 
fore  your  readers  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  training  peach  and  nec¬ 
tarine  trees,  which  intention  has,  in  a  great  measure  been  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  ample  and  able  disquisitions  on  the  same  subject, 
which  have  already  appeared  in  the  preceding  numbers  of  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Register,  from  the  respective  pens  of  Messrs.  Harrison  and 
Mearns.  The  elaborate  remarks  of  these  gentlemen  I  have  perused 
with  pleasure  and  instruction.  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  add 
any  observations  of  my  own,  had  I  not  been  impressed  with  the  posi¬ 
tive  conviction  that  Mr.  Harrison  was  labouring  under  a  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  the  nature,  utility  and  beauty  of  Mr.  Seymour’s  system  of 
training  ;  such  being  the  precise  state  of  the  case  according  to  my 
comprehension,  it  is  my  intention  to  give  a  brief,  and  simple  state¬ 
ment  of  the  routine  treatment  of  such  trees,  as  practised  at  this 
place. 

VOL.  I.  NO.  15.  4  F 
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Figure  109  is  the  representation  of  a  tree  established  on  Mr. 
Seymour’s  system,  having  made  it&  first  year’s  wood ;  the  main  bran¬ 
ches  being  trained  slightly  converging  upwards  (as  a)  to  form  the 
rudiments  of  the  future  tree,  the  centre  stem  being  cut  down  to  five 

eyes. 

Figure  110  represents  the  same  tree  after  it  has  made  the  second 
years’  wood,  and  is  trained  in  for  the  next  season. 

109  HO 


Figure  111  exhibits  its  appearance  alter  the  third  season,  with  the 
lateral  shoots  trained  in,  over  the  main  branches,  as  bearing  wood  foi 
the  forthcoming  season,  (b.  b.)  the  main  branches  are  always  trained 
at  full  length,  and,  when  the  tree  approaches  to  maturity,  covers  an 
expanse  of  wall  to  the  extent  of  seventy-five  feet,  or  upwards. 
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In  the  Horticultural  Register  for  June  1832,  page  532,  Mr. 
Harrison  states  his  objections  to  Mr.  Seymour’s  system  to  be  first, 
“  that  the  origin  of  each  successive  shoot,  from  the  same  source,  is 
each  year  farther  from  its  mother  branch,  and  not  only  does  this  be¬ 
come  naked,  but  the  primary  part  of  the  shoot  forms  a  rugged  pro¬ 
tuberance  similar  to  the  spur  of  a  pear  tree,  and  each  successive 
year  it  becomes  lengthened,  as  the  origin  of  a  suitable  new  shoot 
from  last  year’s  wood  is  produced  more  distant  from  the  mother 

"  1  I 

branch.  ” 
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Now  to  this  objection  urged  by  Mr.  Harrison  against  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour’s  system,  I  must  beg  leave  to  tender  my  unqualified  dissent, 
for  the  origin  of  each  successive  shoot,  after  the  first  season  of  train¬ 
ing  in  the  lateral  shoots,  is  most  certainly  not  farther  removed  from 
the  parent  stem,  which  position  is  also  admitted  by  Mr.  Harrison  in 
the  very  next  sentence  to  that  I  have  quoted.*  But  he  states  in  addi¬ 
tion,  “  that  such  shoot  is  uniformly  much  weaker,  than  one  arising 
from  last  year’s  wood.”  That  it  is  weaker,  I  most  willingly  admit, 
but  in  young  trees  (which  I  presume  Mr.  Harrison’s  friends  must 
have  been)  the  failure  of  fruit  most  commonly  results,  from  an  over¬ 
luxuriance  in  the  young  wood,  and  this  is  an  axiom  which  will  be 
generally,  if  not  universally  allowed  by  practical  gardeners,  and  such 
truism  being  admitted,  it  clearly  establishes  the  fact  that  weakness 
(in  this  case  at  least)  is  strength,  inasmuch  as  the  production  of  fruit 
is  the  desideratum.  With  regard  to  “  the  rugged  protuberance  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  spur  of  a  pear  tree,”  I  beg  to  declare  most  unequivocally, 
that  under  Mr.  Seymour's  system,  with  pioper  management  and  at¬ 
tention,  no  such  unsightly  appearances  can  exist  or  occur ,f  and  if  the 
statement  of  a  youth  be  not  sufficiently  conclusive,  I  invite  all  unbe¬ 
lievers  to  a  personal  inspection,  when  I  will  engage  to  convince  them, 
be  they  ever  so  obstinate,  by  actual  demonstration. 

Mr.  Harrison  next  observes  “  that  when  a  shoot  [b.  b.]  (that  is  a 
lateral  shoot)  dies  from  casualities,  a  substitute  cannot  readily  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  that  he  has  seen  three  or  four  such  shoots  perish  succes¬ 
sively  on  the  same  branch,  and  thus  there  was  a  yard  or  two  of  branch 
without  a  single  lateral  shoot  upon  it,  and  that  instances  of  this  kind 
are  not  solitary.” 

My  experience  has  revealed  to  me  nothing  of  the  kind  complained 
of,  and  although  I  have  witnessed  the  system  of  Mr.  Seymour  in 
practical  operation,  on  an  extensive  scale  in  several  gardens,  I  have 
never  yet  met  with  one  solitary  instance  of  dead  wood  occurring  in 
any  material  degree.  I  do,  therefore,  conclude  that  Mr.  Harrison’s 
friend  first  attempted  the  adoption  of  a  system,  subsequently  gave  it 
up,  and  afterwards  unjustly  condemned  it  as  worthless,  never  having 
comprehended  its  merits,  its  efficacy,  or  its  beauty. 

*  When  the  shoots  has  its  rise  from  one  of  the  previous  years’  growth,  it  must 
of  necessity  (as  we  before  stated  in  page  532,)  be  produced  more  distant  from  the 
origin  of  the  lateral  branch,  than  its  parent.  If  the  shoot  is  produced  from  the 
protuberance  and  not  upon  a  last  year’s  shoot,  we  before  remarked,  it  would  not 
be  liable  to  the  objection. — J.  H. 

f  Mr.  Seymour’s  Trees  have  them. — J.  H. 

4  f  3 
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Ill  the  autumn,  or  in  the  winter  season,  we  proceed  to  cut  away  all 
wood  which  has  produced  fruit,  together  with  all  that  was  intended  to 
produce  fruit,  and  train  down  the  young  lateral  shoot  to  take  its  place 
for  production  the  next  forthcoming  season,  cut  to  the  length  of  from 
twelve  to  twenty  inches,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  next  lateral 
shoot  on  the  main  branch. 

Early  in  the  year  we  make  a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap,  to  which 
we  add  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  flour  of  sulphur,  and  propel  it 
upon  the  trees  with  the  force  of  the  garden  engine,  the  tenacious  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  soap  causing  the  sulphur  to  adhere  to  the  branches,  and 
to  the  wall  in  sufficient  quantity  to  destroy  any  insects  that  may 
then  be  lodged  there,  together  with  their  ovaria,  which  dressing  is 
repeated  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom. 

When  the  fruit  is  set  the  trees  are  well  engined  or  syringed,  both 
in  obverse  and  transverse  directions,  with  a  strong  decoction  of  to¬ 
bacco.  When  the  trees  become  well  covered  with  leaves  we  syringe 
them  thoroughly  with  pure  water,  and  while  wet  dust  them  with  sul¬ 
phur  by  means  of  a  puffer ;  an  instrument  well  adapted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  expelling  the  fine  particles  of  sulphur  through  a  minute  wire 
sieve  at  one  end  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  similar  to  the  common 
bellows  propelling  the  atmospheric  air,  and  which  completely  destroys 
the  red  spider,  and  prevents  the  mildew,  if  the  trees,  as  is  commonly 
the  case,  are  infested  therewith. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the 
trees  during  the  entire  blooming  season,  throughout  every  night  by 
woollen  netting  or  by  canvass,  and  also  every  day  when  the  weather 
is  frosty,  cold  and  wet,  or  otherwise  unpropitious  to  the  tender  bloom. 
We  have  strong  hoops  driven  into  the  upper  part  of  our  walls  at  pro¬ 
per  distances,  to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  pole  by  a  strong  staple, 
the  other  end  being  fastened  in  the  soil,  and  over  which  is  secured 
the  netting  or  canvass,  and,  when  once  fixed,  the  walls  are  protected 
from  inclement  weather,  or  readily  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun. 

In  the  summer  management  we  take  care  to  select  that  young  shoot 
which  is  nearest  to  the  mother  branch,  and  which  generally  proceeds 
from  about  the  base  of  what  Mr.  Harrison  calls  the  “unsightly  spur,” 
and  such  being  the  case  the  identical  spur  complained  of,  (or  the  em¬ 
bryo  thereof,  which  would  eventually  form  a  spur  if  permitted  so  to 
do)  is  cut  away  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  together  with  the  lateral 
that  has  produced  fruit ;  having  selected  the  young  shoot  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  before  midsummer,  to  tie  it  down  in  its  proper  place,  being  ra¬ 
ther  above  and  parallel  with,  the  fruit-bearing  branch  of  the  present 
season  ;  which  is  subsequently  secured  by  a  nail  and  shred,  as  a  tern- 
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porary  precaution  against  the  effect  of  boisterous  winds.  During 
the  summer  months  at  repeated  intervals,  we  proceed  to  remove  every 
superfluous  branch,  or  shoot  which  may  have  pushed  from  under¬ 
neath,  or  in  front  of  the  main  branches  of  the  tree ;  either  by  pinch¬ 
ing  off  or  disbudding,  as  circumstances  may  appear  to  require.  On 
these  occasions  every  super-abundant  and  deformed  fruit,  or  any  that 
are  sickly  in  appearance  are  severally  removed. 

By  adopting  this  system,  aud  carefully  attending  to  the  simple 
rules  enumerated,  notwithstanding  the  variable  climate  of  the  north 
of  England,  I  will  venture  to  prognosticate  that  any  gardener  may 
safely  calculate  on  the  certain  assurance  of  a  plentiful  crop  of  peach¬ 
es  and  nectarines,  and  those  also  of  a  superior  size  and  quality,  to 
any  that  can  he  produced  on  the  old  fan  system. 

To  behold  these  trees  in  spring,  when  the  leaves  are  in  embryo, 
not  a  nail  or  shred  visible,  every  branch  occupying  its  appointed 
place  with  mathematical  precision,  and  every  lateral  shoot  adorned 
with  its  beautiful  crimson  blossoms;  the  effect  is  magical !  and  if  less 
enchanting,  it  is  not  a  less  glorious  sight  to  behold  them  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  every  part  of  a  tree  from  its  centre  to  its  extremities  is 
universally  studded  with  delicious  fruit,  alike  desirable  to  the  palate 
and  the  visionary  organs. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  aver,  that  Mr.  Seymour’s  system  is  so 
simple,  so  perfect,  so  abundantly  fructiferous,  and  so  bewitching  to 
the  eye  at  all  seasons ;  that  it  only  need  be  seen  and  understood,  to 
be  universally  adopted  throughout  Great  Britain. 

Henry  Dyson. 

Womerslcy  Park,  July  1st,  1832. 


ARTICLE  II. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM  THE  FORMATION  OF 
A  GARDENERS’  SOCIETY.— By  R.  F. 

There  will  be  few  who  do  not  approve  of  your  recommendation,  for 
forming  an  Arboricultural  Society,  in  England,  or  of  your  suggestion 
for  training  young  men  as  foresters,  by  giving  them  practical  lec¬ 
tures  upon  the  management  of  trees.  But  not  to  enter  upon  this 
subject,  the  object  of  this  letter  is,  to  press  upon  your  notice,  the 
propriety  of  recommending  the  formation  of  an  institution,  where 
young  gardeners  might  be  examined,  and  diplomas  be  given  them, 
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in  a  manner  similar  to  what  you  have  recommended  to  be  done,  in 
the  case  of  those  youug  men  who  lnight  study  the  principles  of  Ar¬ 
boriculture.  Although  a  mismanaged  garden  is  an  evil  easier  recti¬ 
fied  than  woods,  which  have  been  neglected,  or  ill  taken  care  of,  yet 
when  we  compare  the  sciences  together,  and  see  how  much  more  at¬ 
tention  and  watchfulness  are  required  in  the  one  than  in  the  other, 
surely  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  would  be  so  advantageous  to 
foresting,  by  placing  the  axe  or  the  pruning  hook  in  the  hands  ot 
those  who  were  capable  of  using  them  aright,  must  likewise  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  gardening,  as  it  would  remove  carelessness  and  inattention, 
prove  a  stimulus  to  application,  and  foster  those  abilities  which  at 
present  are  often  allowed  to  remain  unnoticed  and  neglected.  Some 
institution  of  this  nature  is  daily  becoming  more  imperative,  not  only 
for  the  advantage  of  those,  who,  by  persevering  study,  have  made 
some  proficiency  in  knowledge,  but  also  for  elucidating  the  art  of 
Horticulture,  and  enabling  it  to  maintain  an  equality  at  least,  with 
those  arts  and  sciences  which  we  see  making  such  rapid  strides  to¬ 
wards  perfection. 

Far  from  depreciating  the  extent  of  the  general  knowledge,  which 
gardeners  have  been  allowed  to  possess  in  times  that  are  past,  it  will 
require  but  little  observation  and  acquaintance  with  mankind  to  per¬ 
ceive,  that  now ,  instead  of  being  superior  in  their  mental  acquire¬ 
ments,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  are  falling  behind  the  generality  of 
tradesmen  and  mechanics.  Formerly,  the  working- classes  of  society 
were  contented,  if  by  attending  to  the  instruction  given  them,  they 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  their  profession,  by  following  in  the  same 
routine  tract  in  which  thousands  had  travelled  before  them ;  but  now 
a  spirit  of  enquiry  having  been  produced,  knowledge  is  taking  the 
place  of  ignorance,  and  men;  exerting  those  powers  of  the  understand¬ 
ing  which  formerly  had  remained  unexercised,  have  seen  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  examining  for  themselves,  distrusting  what  appeared  to  have 
no  other  authority  than  custom,  antiquity,  or  the  sanction  of  some 
great  name,  and  founding  their  opinions  upon  the  broad  basis  of  sci¬ 
ence,  and  the  principles  of  inductive  philosophy.  What  has  been 
the  result  ?  The  knowledge  of  those  sciences,  which  had  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  philosopher,  and  which  their  less  learned  brethren 
considered  to  be  attended  with  so  many  difficulties  as  to  be  entirely 
beyond  their  reach ;  have  now  become  the  study  of  the  labouring 
mechanic,  who,  combining  the  understanding  of  the  first  principles 
upon  which  the  operations  of  his  art  are  founded,  with  daily  practice 
in  it,  has  been  enabled  to  shed  a  light  over  many  things  formerly 
dark  and  obscure,  and  even  been  the  author  of  researches  which  had 
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escaped  tlie  penetration  of  the  more  learned  but  less  practical  inves¬ 
tigator.  Thus  from  men  being  led  to  study  first  principles,  a  new 
era  has  been  produced  in  the  annals  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  to 
the  same  source,  we  must  trace  the  present  advanced,  but  (in  com¬ 
parison  with  many  other  arts)  still  very  imperfect  state  of  gardening. 
This  imperfect  state  must  be  apparent  to  every  one,  who  reflects 
upon  the  diversity  of  opinions  which  prevail  on  almost  every  subject 
connected  with  it,  and  the  reason  of  this  requires  but  little  discrimi¬ 
nation  to  perceive.  In  many  of  the  other  arts,  we  see  the  workmen 
adding  their  own  ingenuity,  and  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
their  profession,  to  the  researches  of  the  philosopher ;  but  in  garden¬ 
ing  we  observe  the  generality  of  young  men,  contenting  themselves 
with  the  ability  of  using  the  various  tools  which  are  put  into  their 
hands,  and  acquiring  a  few  practical  rules  from  the  pages  of  Aber- 
combie ;  whilst  the  study  of  those  first  principles  upon  which  the 
success  or  failure  of  all  their  operations  depend,  are  left  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  philosophic  Amateur.  Not  only  is  there  a  careless¬ 
ness  and  inattention  upon  this  subject,  amongst  the  great  body  of 
gardeners,  but  in  many  cases  prejudice  and  opposition.  I  recollect 
when  living  at  a  place  in  Scotland,  where  six  young  men  lodged  toge¬ 
ther,  one  of  the  number  who  had  heard  some  lectures  on  chemistry 
and  other  sciences,  commenced  making  some  experiments,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  himself,  and  giving  us  a  taste  for  scientific 
pursuits  ;  but  instead  of  hailing  this  as  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
advancement  in  knowledge,  we  considered  that  such  pursuits,  were 
not  necessary  to  the  practical  gardener,  that  it  was  impossible  for  a 
young  man  to  make  that  attainment  in  them,  which  could  enable 
him  to  understand  the  principles  of  his  profession,  and  some  turned 
the  idea  altogether  into  ridicule,  and  considered  such  pursuits  to  be 
more  productive  of  evil  than  good.  From  the  number  of  young 
men  with  whom  I  have  been  acquainted,  I  can  safely  say,  that  this 
is  far  from  being  a  solitary  case ;  for  however,  the  knowledge  of  gar¬ 
deners  has  lately  been  so  much  spoken  about,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is,  that  they  who  are  paying  attention  to  scientific  pursuits,  and  the 
first  principles  of  their  profession,  form  exception  from  the  general 
body,  and  consequently  cannot  be  brought  forward  as  instances  upon 
which  to  found  a  general  inference. 

Now  since  one  of  the  principal  objects  you  profess  to  have  in  view, 
is  to  advance  the  art  of  gardening  by  imparting  knowledge  to  the 
practicers  of  it,  it  becomes  of  great  importance  that  errors  and  mis¬ 
conceptions  be  removed,  that  men  be  convinced  that  their  mental  fa¬ 
culties  are  unlimited,  and  not  merely  able  to  comprehend  this  thing, 
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or  that  thing ;  that  to  possess  knowledge  of  whatever  nature,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  the  desire  to  do  so,  united  with  industry  and 
application,  and  then  point  to  some  object  for  the  attainment  of  which 
their  efforts  ought  to  be  directed.  It  is  this  which  has  improved  the 
mechanic.  From  having  an  opportunity  of  attending  lectures  upon 
the  several  sciences,  and  obtaining  the  privileges  of  an  extending 
library,  a  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  his  actions,  he  sees  the 
pleasures  and  the  advantages  of  knowledge ;  and  when  he  beholds 
one  of  his  companions,  with  no  better  opportunity  for  his  improve¬ 
ment  than  himself,  receiving  a  prize  for  some  useful  invention,  or  an 
essay  or  some  subject  connected  with  natural  or  experimental  philo¬ 
sophy,  he  feels  his  mind  glowing  with  the  desire  of  reaching  the 
same  attainments,  and  resolves  that  he  perseveringly  will  continue 
his  exertions,  until  at  least  he  equal  if  not  excel,  the  individual 
whom  he  now  considers  so  much  his  superior.  Let  similar  induce¬ 
ments  to  mental  improvement  be  held  up  to  gardeners.  Form  socie¬ 
ties  where  their  abilities  may  be  tried,  and  diplomas  awarded  to  them 
according  to  their  merit;  give  out  prize-essays,  the  rewards  for 
which  however  small,  their  intrinsic  worth ,  may  possess  a  value  on 
account  of  the  honour  which  they  confer,  and  a  spirit  of  emulation 
being  aroused,  we  may  expect  the  beneficial  effects  to  follow.  Then, 
instead  of  wasting  their  spare  hours,  if  not  in  unbecoming,  at  least  in 
trifling  pursuits,  we  shall  see  young  gardeners  directing  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  studies,  which  will  give  them  a  scientific  knowledge  of  their 
profession,  and  make  them  more  useful  members  of  society,  and  then 
the  art  of  gardening  being  reduced  to  its  first  principles,  and  divest¬ 
ed  of  much  of  its  obscurity,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  suit  our  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  circumstances  under  which  we  are  placed,  and  not  so  of¬ 
ten  witness  the  failure  of  plans  which  had  been  recommended  by, 
(and  even  answered  well  with)  others  where  soil,  situation,  and  cli¬ 
mate  were  different.  Much  has  been  done  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  good  vegetables  and  fruits,  by  Horticultural  societies,  but  nothing 
has  been  attempted  by  them  to  encourage  mental  cultivation  amongst 
young  gardeners,  upon  whose  abilities  the  future  state  of  our  art 
depends.  I  am  far  from  being  so  vain  as  to  suppose  that  any  sug¬ 
gestion  of  mine  will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  system,  but,  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  importance,  I  lay  it  before  your  attention,  hoping  it 
will  receive  the  notice  of  some  of  your  correspondents,  who  will  be 
better  qualified  to  do  the  subject  justice. 


Staffordshire,  June  13/A,  1832. 


R.  F. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

PLAN  AND  EXPENSE  OF  ERECTING  A  HOT-WATER  APPARATUS 
FOR  HEATING  A  VINERY.— Bv  J.  Waldron. 


The  apparatus  I  am  about  to  lay  before  your  readers  is  so  simple 
that  when  the  pipes  are  obtained,  any  person  may  without  difficulty 
fix  them.  The  boiler  (a)  is  three  feet  long,  two  feet  six  inches  wide, 
and  two  feet  six  inches  deep  112 

down  the  sides.  The  fire  is 
made  in  the  middle  (b)  and 
leaves  but  six  inches  depth  ol 
water  over  it ;  the  water  coming 
down  each  side  of  the  body  of 
fire,  and  the  flames  also  spread¬ 
ing  around  the  outside  (c  c) 
soon  causes  the  water  to  boil ; 
the  fire-place  one  foot  six  in¬ 
ches  wide,  and  three  feet  long  ; 
and  from  the  great  body  of  fire 
it  will  contain,  the  boiler  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  answering  the  purposes 
of  several  houses ;  and  the  fire  when  once  got  into  full  action  consumes 
comparatively  little  fuel.  On  the  top  of  the  boiler  is  fixed  a  box 
(d)  from  which  issues  as  many  pipes  as  there  are  houses  to  be  heated, 
allowing  one  pipe  to  each  house.  Each  of  these  pipes  has  a  stop¬ 
cock  at  its  base  (e)  to  turn  the  water,  and  heat  on  or  take  it  off  any 
house  required.  A  similar  box  is  fixed  at  (f)  for  the  return  pipes, 
and  on  the  top  of  it  is  fixed  a  feeding  pipe  (g)  to  allow  the  air  to 
escape  from  the  circulating  pipes,  and  also  to  supply  the  boiler  with 
water ;  the  size  of  the  feeding  pipe  must  be  regulated  by  the  quantity 
of  water  the  boiler  and  pipes  hold ;  every  twenty  gallons,  when  hot, 
becomes  twenty -one  by  expansion,  for  every  twenty  gallons  therefore, 
the  boiler  and  pipes  hold,  one  gallon  must  be  allowed  for  the  feeder  : 
for  instance  if  the  boiler  and  pipes  hold  160  gallons,  the  feeding  pipe 
must  hold  eight  to  allow  for  expansion.  There  are  two  small  pipes 
(fig.  1 13,  h  h)  of  half  an  inch  bore  placed  upon  tbe  top  pipes  at  the 
turning,  to  carry  off'  the  air,  that  the  water  may  circulate  freely. 
These  are  carried  up  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  and  if  placed  against 
the  wall,  will  not  be  much  seen  ;  if  the  pipes  have  to  pass  a  door-way, 
they  may  be  sunk  under  the  walk  and  raised  again  after  the  manner 
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of  a  flue,  but  previous  to  sinking  them  a  small  pipe  similar  to  (h  h) 
must  be  fixed  to  carry  off  tlie  air  ot  they  will  not  work  well  off  from 
the  boiler  and  pipes  when  required. 

The  boiler  is  a  close  one  and  should  be  well  made,  and  put  together 
with  fire  cement,  nuts  and  bolts ;  it  will  cost  about  twenty  shillings 
per  cwt.  113 


If  the  boiler  is  only  intended  to  heat  one  house,  the  boxes  will 
not  be  wanted,  as  a  pipe  will  be  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and 
the  return  one  at  (f ) :  exclusive  of  the  boxes  and  cocks,  the  expense 
of  heating  a  house  thirty  feet  long  will  amount  to  : 


£,  s.  d. 

For  Boiler  5  cwt.  at  20s.  per  cwt .  5  0  0 

Piping  and  Elbows .  11  4  0 

Nuts  and  Bolts  301b.  at  5d.... .  0  12  6 

Canvass,  red  and  white  lead,  &c .  0  12  6 


£17  9  0 

If  more  houses  than  one  to  be  heated  the 

additional  expenses  of  the  boxes .  3  0  0 

Stop-cocks  for  each .  0  7  6 


114  £20  16  6 
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The  pipes  may  be  had  of  Messrs,  John  Davies,  &  Sons,  or  at  the 
Birmingham  coal  company’s  foundries,  Tipton,  Staffordshire.  All 
the  difficulty  lays  in  sending  a  correct  statement  of  the  length  of  the 
elbows,  and  the  proper  quantity  of  six  feet  and  nine  feet  pipe  wanted. 
V  ou  may  then  put  them  together  yourselves,  allowing  a  fall  of  halt 
an  inch  in  every  nine  feet  of  pipe,  each  pipe  to  be  four  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  inside,  and  to  be  fastened  at  each  joint  by  four  nuts  and  bolts. 
A  nine  feet  pipe  of  four  inches  bore,  thickness  of  metal  f,  weight 
1  cwt.  1  qr.  101b.  at  10s.  per  cwt.  Elbows  12s.  per  cwt.  Boiler  as 
stated  before ;  nuts  and  bolts,  4  to  the  pound,  at  5d.  Red  and  white 
lead,  canvass,  labour,  &c.  to  each  joint  7d.  The  plan  of  the  boiler 
will  answer  for  any  number  of  houses,  if  it  and  the  fire  place  be 
made  wider  and  longer,  according  to  the  power  required.  If  I  have 
not  intruded  too  far,  I  shall  most  likely  trouble  you  again  with  the 
expenses  of  building  pits  and  houses.  James  Waldron. 

*  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  promised  favours  of  our  correspondents. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

CULTIVATION  OF  ANNUALS,  BY  CUTTINGS, 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  GARDENER’S  MANUAL. — C.  M.  H.  S. 

In  the  fourth  article  of  your  ninth  number,  that  for  March,  page 
397 ;  I  gave  a  description  of  an  experiment  upon  the  propagation  of 
the  balsam,  (Impatiens  balsamina)  by  cuttings,  &c.  in  the  au¬ 
tumn.  I  have  subsequently  found  that  by  a  similar  mode  of  opera¬ 
tion,  the  plant  can  be  multiplied  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  in  the 
spring.  From  various,  though  not  accurately  noted  trials,  I  am  sa¬ 
tisfied,  that  many  of  the  best  annuals  which  are  universally  raised 
from  seeds  only,  can  successfully  be  cultivated  by  cuttings.  A  dou¬ 
ble  advantage  must  result  from  this  mode  of  cultivation  ;  for,  first 
the  trouble  and  risk  attendant  on  the  progress  of  the  young  seedlings 
during  the  dark  arid  humid  autumnal  and  winter  months,  will  be  ob¬ 
viated;  and  secondly,  the  periods  of  flowering  will  be  altered  and 
greatly  extended.  One  recent  instance,  I  can  point  out  with  suffi¬ 
cient  accuracy.  Referring  to  my  diary,  I  find,  under  the  date  Sep¬ 
tember  21st,  1831,  that  four  cuttings  of  Coreopsis  Tinctorid  were 
taken  off  from  an  old  plant,  at  the  axillse  of  the  leaves  (i.  e.  the  points 
where  the  leaf-stalks  emerge  from  the  stems  ;)  and  placed  in  pots,  in 
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a  soil  composed  of  light  loam  and  leaf-mould  :  each  cutting  might  be 
about  three  inches  long.  The  pots '  were  plunged  in  the  earth  ol  a 
melonry,  and  covered  with  a  small  bell-glass. 

I  could  not  pay  the  plants  that  attention  which  they  really  requi¬ 
red,  in  consequence  of  an  alteration  that  was  made  in  the  pit ;  and 
by  which  many  of  its  vegetable  tenants  were  greatly  injured.  I 
however  succeeded  well  with  one  of  the  cuttings,  and  this  was  finally 
placed  in  a  small  pine  stove,  during  the  winter.  Here,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  was  never  very  high,  because  my  object  was  not  to  force  any 
plant  to  grow  during  the  dark  months ;  and  therefore,  as  the  climate 
very  frequently  did  not  exceed  from  forty-five  to  fifty  degrees  during 
many  of  the  winter  nights,  I  am  confident  that  a  good  dry  green¬ 
house,  or  even  a  sitting-room,  would  have  afforded  sufficient  protec¬ 
tion. 

The  plant  was  kept  in  the  stove  till  it  attained  the  height  of  about 
three  feet :  it  had  one  simple  and  erect  stem,  and  was  in  strong  and 
vigorous  health.  In  May,  it  disclosed  the  first  flower-bud  at  the 
summit,  and  then  the  plant  which  had  been  kept  in  a  pot  of  the  for¬ 
ty-eight  size,  was  removed  to  a  thirty-two.  I  at  that  period  took 
it  from  the  stove,  and  placed  it  in  the  dwelling-house,  in  a  window 
with  a  south-east  aspect ;  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  removed  it 
from  the  pot,  and  planted  in  a  flower-border. 

By  so  doing  I  acted  prematurely,  for  not  only  was  the  plant  expo¬ 
sed  to  frosty  nights,  but  it  suffered  severe  assaults  from  violent  winds, 
by  one  of  which  the  summit  was  broken  off ;  and  I  thus  lost  my 
first  blossom-buds.  The  plant  however  did  not  suffer  materially,  for 
it  threw  out  six  or  seven  fine  lateral  shoots,  and  now  stands  four  feet 
high,  with  a  branchy  head,  covered  with  its  beautiful  orange-coloured 
blossoms.  The  larger  flowers  are  of  the  diameter  of  a  crown- piece, 
the  smaller  are  as  large  as  half- a- crown ;  and  twenty  or  thirty  of  such 
flowers  on  a  plant  so  erect  and  well  balanced  as  mine  is,  form  a  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  at  this  period  of  the  summer,  a  rather  peculiar  object. 

I  wish  to  call  the  reader’s  attention  to  one  fact  of  importance,  it  is 
this,  the  Coreopsis  may  not  only  be  propagated  in  the  autumn  by 
cuttings,  but  it  will  endure  almost  any  variety  of  temperature,  after 
being  once  fairly  established,  and  in  a  healthy  growing  condition. 
My  house  was  frequently  heated  by  the  sun  to  eighty-five,  ninety, 
and  one  hundred  degrees,  (the  thermometer  suspended  in  the  shade) 
during  the  months  of  March  and  April ;  and  after  the  plant  was  re¬ 
moved  into  the  open  border,  the  external  temperature  was  in  several 
instances  below  thirty -five  degrees. 

The  fact  that  various  annuals,  the  balsam,  coreopsis,  and  others. 
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may  be  raised  from  cuttings,  is  doubtless  known  now  to  many ;  but 
the  constitutional  hardihood  by  which  some  can  support  great  and 
sudden  transitions,  may  not  be  so  generally  known. 

Though  I  may  not  have  added  much  to  the  stock  of  scientific  in¬ 
formation,  by  this  communication,  I  hope  I  shall  be  fortunate  as  to 
induce  many  persons  to  prosecute  experiments  upon  subjects  which 
may  afford  much  pleasure  and  rational  enjoyment ;  and  perhaps, 
lead  to  discoveries  of  great  and  permanent  utility. 

G.  I.  T. 

July  2nd,  1832. 

ARTICLE  V. 

THE  METHOD  OF  FORMING  THE  TREE  MIGNONETTE. 

BV  THOMAS  JOHN  KNOWLYS,  ESQ. 

Heysham,  Lancashire. 

As  Floriculture  is  so  much  patronized  by  the  ladies,  I  send  a  little 
communication,  which  I  hope  may  be  of  some  use  to  your  fair  read¬ 
ers  in  particular ;  the  method  is  not  new,  but  as  it  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered,  that  the  tree  mignonette  is  a  different  species  from  the  com¬ 
mon,  I  beg  to  say  it  is  not,  as  there  is  not  one  distinguishing  mark 
between  them  ;  all  that  is  necessary  in  forming  the  tree  mignonette 
is,  that  there  should  be  about  a  third  of  sand  mixed  with  the  soil  in 
the  pots. 

In  the  month  of  March,  sow  a  few  seeds  of  the  Reseda  odorata  or 
common  mignonette,  in  pots  of  five  inches  width  by  seven  deep, 
filled  with  rich  sandy  loam ;  place  them  in  a  melon  or  cucumber 
frame  where  there  is  a  good  moist  heat ;  when  they  have  made  about 
four  leaves,  pull  out  all  but  one  strong  plant  in  each  pot,  as  it  grows, 
pick  off  all  the  side  shoots,  leaving  the  leaf  at  the  bottom  of  each 
shoot  to  carry  nourishment  to  the  stem.  When  the  plant  is  drawn 
up  by  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  to  the  height  of  about  eleven 
inches,  it  will  shew  its  blossom,  which  must  be  nipped  off :  leave  it 
about  a  week  longer  in  the  melon  frame,  taking  care  to  nip  off  all 
side  shoots,  then  remove  it  into  the  green-house,  where  it  should 
have  less  water,  but  plenty  of  air ;  let  it  be  carefully  tied  to  a  thin 
stick  with  bass.  After  a  short  time  it  will  begin  to  send  out  another 
shoot  from  near  the  top,  which  must  be  led  up  the  stick,  and  all  side 
shoots  again  nipped  off,  but  the  bottom  leaves  again  left  to  strength- 
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en  the  stem ;  by  this  means  it  will  be  about  eighteen  inches  high, 
the  bloom  must  be  again  cut  off,  and  the  plant  kept  in  the  green¬ 
house  ;  in  the  autumn  it  will  put  forth  plenty  of  shoots  from  the  top, 
and  make  a  handsome  bush,  and  will  come  into  flower  early  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  March,  according  to  the  heat  in  which  it  may  have  been 
kept. 

By  this  means  I  am  enabled  to  gather  mignionette  for  bouquets 
all  the  spring,  and  the  same  plants  by  being  cut,  send  forth  fresh 
shoots  which  flower  all  the  summer.  I  hope  I  have  not  been  tire¬ 
some  in  my  directions,  as  my  object  is  to  be  so  clear,  that  I  may  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  any  gardener’s  labourer. 

T.  J.  Knowlys. 

Heysham,  June  1832. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  VERBENA  MELINDRES,  &c. 


BY  WM.  THORN. 

I  have  lately  received  a  packet  of  seeds  brought  by  a  friend  from 
China,  part  of  which,  I  now  beg  your  acceptance  of ;  but  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  give  you  the  names,  as  they  are  all  written  in  the 
China  characters.  (They  arrived  quite  safe,  and  return  many  thanks 
to  our  correspondent.) 

In  reply  to  G.  L.  page  571,  I  had  a  very  fine  plant  of  the  Verbena 
Melindres  growing  in  the  open  border  last  summer,  which  was  co¬ 
vered  with  a  hand-glass  through  the  winter ;  it  is  now  very  healthy 
and  in  full  bloom  :  the  hand-glass  was  occasionally  taken  off  for  a 
few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  mild  weather,  and  it  had  no 
water  but  the  rain  which  soaked  to  it  from  the  outside  of  the  glass. 
I  was  not  so  successful  in  my  treatment  of  the  Maurandia  Barclay  - 
ana  ;  about  the  end  of  November  last,  I  cut  down  a  very  luxuriant 
plant,  transplanted  it  from  the  border  to  a  large  pot,  and  kept  it  in 
doors  with  other  green-house  plants  through  the  winter ;  it  produced 
a  few  weak  shoots  in  the  spring,  is  now  in  a  very  sickly  state,  and  I 
think  will  not  survive  long.  Had  it  remained  in  the  border,  and 
been  covered  with  a  glass,  it  might  now  have  been  a  healthy  plant. 

Wm.  Thorn. 

Oilstone  House ,  near  South  Molton,  Devon ,  ? 

June  Uth,  1832.  $ 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  RHODODE'NDRON  ARBO'REUM. 

BY  A.  Z. 

This  very  magnificent  species,  according  to  Sir  I.  E.  Smith,  in 
Exotic  Botany,  6,  “was  first  noticed  by  Captain  Hardwicke,  on  a 
tour  to  Sireenagur,  in  1796,  growing  in  the  mountainous  tract,  called 
the  Scivallic  chain ,  which  separates  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  between 
75  and  85  deg.  east  longitude,  from  the  Himmaleh  mountains.  It 
is  generally  found  in  elevated  situations,  in  forests  of  oak :  the  soil  a 
rich  black  vegetable  earth,  on  a  stoney  bed.  The  natives  use  the 
wood  for  making  the  stock  of  matchlocks,  or  common  musquets  of 
Hindostan.  The  stem  is  columnar,  twenty  feet  or  more  in  height, 
sixteen  to  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter.  From  its  natural  situa¬ 
tion,  it  is  irrigated  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  above,  which  conti¬ 
nues  to  take  place  most  part  of  the  season  of  flowering  and  making 
its  shoots,  it  will  therefore  he  readily  seen,  that  there  exists  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  it  to  have  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  during  its  growing 
and  flowering  season :  it  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  our  win¬ 
ters  generally,  although  some  plants  have  stood  out,  planted  in  an 
American  shrubbery,  throughout  the  whole  year  when  the  weather 
was  not  very  severe,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  it ;  they  cer¬ 
tainly  are,  when  in  flower,  very  splendid  ornaments,  in  our  conserva¬ 
tories.  They  grow  freely  in  sandy  peat,  and  strike  root  readily  by 
layers  of  the  young  wood,  they  are  sometimes  grafted  upon  the 
R.  ponticum,  hut  never  make  such  handsome  tree-like  plants  as  when 
propagated  by  layers  or  seeds.  They  seldom  flower  until  they  are 
several  years  of  age,  and  are  then  rather  capricious  not  flowering 
every  year  in  succession,  although  receiving  precisely  the  same 
treatment.  Individuals,  who  have  not  the  convenience  of  a 
conservatory  or  greenhouse,  may  keep  them  very  well  in  a  cold  pit 
or  frame  through  our  most  severe  winters.  They  will  come  beauti¬ 
fully  into  flower  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  the  flowers  secrete 
such  a  quantity  of  honey,  that  when  they  are  shaken  it  falls  from 
them  like  large  drops  of  rain.  Mr.  Knight  thinks  a  spike  may  yield 
upwards  of  a  dessert- spoonful  at  a  time,  and  after  being  exhausted, 
a  fresh  supply  is  secreted.  It  is,  however,  considered  unwholesome, 
as  is  all  collected  from  the  other  species  of  Rhododendron,  and 
Azalea,  although  most  part  of  the  Ericeae  produce  honey  free  from 
any  deliterious  qualities.  A.  Z. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  CAMELLIA.— By  G.  A.  L. 

( Continued  from  page  636.^ 

24.  Camellia  japonica  splendens,  splendid  Camellia,  com¬ 
monly  called  Halnuts  Splendens.  A  very  pretty  seedling  from  the 
gardens  of  Mr.  Halnut,  of  Clapham.  The  habit  of  this  plant  is 
exceeding  neat,  the  flower  is  of  a  fine  red  colour,  rather  small,  hut  in 
general  very  double  and  regular.  One  or  two  other  varieties  have 
been  also  called  Splendens,  hut  the  plant  of  Mr.  Halnut  claims  that 
cognomen  by  the  rights  of  priority,  although  it  may  be  surpassed  in 
beauty  by  its  rivals. 

25.  C.  jap.  rosea,  rosy  or  Le  Blanc’s  C.  I  am  perfectly  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  history  of  this  beautiful  variety,  but  having  had  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  seeing  it  in  bloom  this  season,  at  Messrs.  Chandler’s 
•nursery,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  predict,  that  it  will  become  a  general 
and  universal  favourite,  if,  in  future,  it  retains  these  peculiar  charac¬ 
ters,  which  then  marked  it  as  a  most  distinct  and  elegant  variety. 
The  flower  is  small,  very  double  and  very  regularly  imbricated ;  it 
is  of  a  colour  rather  deeper,  I  think,  than  that  of  the  monthly  rose, 
and  has  a  greater  tinge  of  pink.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  plant  has 
yet  been  figured  in  any  of  the  publications.  It  is  as  yet  very  scarce ; 
the  only  plant  Mr.  Chandler  had  was  a  very  small  one,  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Horticultural  Society. 

26.  C.  jap.  crassinervis,  thick  leaved  or  Mr.  Kent’s  C.  A 
variety  much  resembling  the  C.  jap.  anemone-flora  or  waratah,  but 
its  flowers  do  not  fall  so  soon,  and  continue  in  full  beauty  much 
longer  than  those  of  that  variety.  The  crassinervis  well  deserves 
notice.  It  is  sometimes  (but  improperly)  called  heraugulous. 

27.  C.  jap.  woodin,  Woods  C.  A  pretty  but  variable  seedling 
variety,  raised  four  or  five  years  since  by  the  Messrs.  Chandler,  and 
named  by  them  in  honour  of  Mr.  Wood,  of  Camberwell-Grove. 
When  the  plant  blooms  well,  the  flower  very  much  resembles  a  pro- 
vence  rose. 

28.  C.  jap.  elegans,  elegant  C.  Another  seedling  raised  about 
the  same  time  with  the  woodsu,  and  by  the  same  persons.  This  is 
a  handsome  plant,  the  flowers  are  large,  well  made,  and  of  a  different 
red  to  those  of  the  woodsu,  nor  do  they  appear  to  sport  so  much. 
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29.  C.  jap.  pauntata,  dotted  flowered,  or  Gray’s  Invincible  C. 
sometimes  called  Press’s  Invincible,  having  been  raised  by  Mr.  Press, 
gardener  to  E.  Gray,  Esq.  This  variety  and  the  two  following  ones, 
(marked  30  and  31,  raised  also  by  Mr.  Press,)  are  certainly  three 
splendid  plants  ;  their  chief  fault  consists  in  the  great  similarity  they 
bear  to  each  other ;  but  notwithstanding  this  defect,  they  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  distinct  in  character  to  form  three  distinct  varieties.  The 
general  character  of  their  flowers,  is  a  white  ground,  beautifully 
spotted  or  else  touched  with  delicate  hair  lines  of  pale  red,  the  shade 
of  which  is  somewhat  different  in  each  variety.  The  plants  were  raised 
from  seeds  of  semi- double  red,  the  flowers  of  which  had  been  im¬ 
pregnated  with  farina  from  the  single  white.  Here  I  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  digress  a  little,  for  the  purpose  of  warning  those  who  may 
be  commencing  the  cultivation  of  this  admired  genus,  against  a  dis¬ 
appointment  they  will  often  meet  with,  I  mean  the  disappointment  so 
often  experienced,  arising  from  the  extreme  tendency  of  the  seedling 
varieties  to  what  is  called  by  gardeners,  sporting.  The  flowers,  when 
expanded,  are  frequently  of  a  ragged  and  irregular  shape,  besides 
being  hut  semi-double ;  nor  is  this  all,  the  colour  is  at  times  not  so 
true  as  it  should  be,  more  particularly  the  colours  of  those  plants, 
which  are  termed  the  variegated  or  striped  varieties.  Frequently 
after  purchasing  a  fine  new  variety,  I  have  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  it  open  a  poor  and  ( comparitively  speaking)  worthless  flower; 
besides  being  exposed  to  the  laughter  of  those  to  whom  I  had  extol¬ 
led  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  my  new  purchase.  However  a  se¬ 
cond  flower,  or  at  most,  the  next  season,  has  amply  rewarded  me  for 
my  expense,  trouble,  and  vexation  ;  but  to  return  from  this  rather 
long  digression. 

30.  C.  jap.  rosa  munda,  vel  venusta,  Gray’s  venus  C.  (See  C. 
jap.  punctata.) 

31.  C.  jap.  splendida,  Gray’s  Eclipse  C.  (see  C.  jap.  punctata.) 

32.  C.  jap.  papaveracea,  poppy-flowered  C.  A  fine  seedling 
from  the  Vauxhall  Nursery.  This,  although  a  single  variety,  I  must 
recommend  to  the  notice  of  every  cultivator.  The  flowers  are  large, 
numerous,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour,  well  relieved  by  the  very  promi¬ 
nent  Stamina,  rendered  still  more  conspicuous  hy  their  large  and 
bright  yellow  anthres.  The  plant  is  still  scarce,  although  it  has  a 
very  rapid  sale,  so  much  so,  that  the  Messrs.  Chandler  had  but  one 
plant  left  a  few  months  since. 

33.  C.  jap.  colvillii,  Colville’s  Carnation  C.  A  very  first-rate 
flower,  raised  four  or  five  years  since,  at  the  nursery  of  the  late  Mr. 
Colville,  of  the  King’s  Road,  Chelsea.  The  flower  is  very  large, 
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well  made,  and  remarkably  double;  the  ground-colour  is  white, 
beautifully  spotted  and  striped  with  pink,  altogether  very  much  re¬ 
sembles  a  fine  picotee  carnation.  It  must  be  classed  with  Gray’s  In¬ 
vincible,  venus,  and  eclipse,  which  it  also  much  resembles  ;  but  the 
pink,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  is  darker  and  in  greater  abundance  than 
in  those  varieties.  It  is  very  scarce,  and  indeed  must  remain  so  for 
a  long  time  yet,  few  persons  being  able  to  pay  the  price  demanded 
for  the  smallest  plants.  It  was  figured  in  Sweet’s  “  British  Flower 
Garden,”  for  June,  1829. 

34.  C.  jap.  Parksii,  Park’s  striped  C.  I  am  personally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  this  variety ;  but  am  informed,  that  its  chid  attraction 
arises  from  the  accident  of  the  flowers  being  sweet  scented. 

35.  C.  jap.  rubric aijlis,  Ly.  Ab.  Campbell  C.  A  pretty  but 
variable  variety. 

36.  C.  jap.  sabiniana.  Sabine’s  white  C.  A  plant  named  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Sabine,  late  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  Report  speaks  highly  of  this  variety,  but  I  am  myself  un¬ 
acquainted  with  it. 

37.  C.  jap.  exce'lsa,  lofty  or  nohle  C.  A  pretty  white  seedling- 
raised  at  the  Tooting  Nursery,  a  few  years  ago.  What  quality  it 
may  possess,  which  entitles  it  to  be  called  excelsa ,  I  cannot  conjec¬ 
ture. 

38.  C.  jap.  alba  simplex,  single  white  C.  A  plant  of  slow 
growth,  and  but  of  little  beauty.  However  many  fine  seedlings  have 
been  procured  by  impregnation  from  this  variety,  and  therefore  must 
not  he  despised  by  those  who  wish  to  raise  new  varieties. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ARTICLE  X. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  NATURAL  ORDER  AMARYLLIDjE. 

BY  ARTHUR. 

Perhaps  no  family  of  plants  exhibit  more  brilliancy  of  colours, 
combined  with  delightful  fragrance  than  do  the  flowers  of  those  be¬ 
longing  to  this  order.  The  lillies  of  the  field  have  excited  admira¬ 
tion  from  the  earliest  ages  of  botanical  study,  and  the  accounts  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  this  country  by  Botanists  and  other  travel¬ 
lers,  leave  no  doubts  as  to  these  being  the  flowers  intended.  They 
are  all  bulbous  rooted,  and  differ  but  little  in  the  figure  and  general 
appearance  of  the  leaves.  The  order  contains  thirty  genera,  many  of 
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which  are  found  deeply  rooted  in  the  burning  shores  of  Islands  in 
the  torrid  zone,  where  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass  will  grow.  These 

J  O  O 

will  only  thrive  in  the  stove  under  peculiar  treatment,  which  will  he 
afterwards  explained.  Many  are  found  in  the  damp  and  sultry  woods 
of  South  America,  where  they  are  completely  overshadowed  by  trees 
and  never  see  the  light  of  the  sun ;  these  also  require  shade,  and  a 
place  in  the  stove.  Some  grow  intermingled  with  Ixias  and  Gladio¬ 
luses  in  southern  Africa  ;  these  for  the  most  part  require  no  greater 
heat  than  the  greenhouse  or  vinery.  Others  again  are  to  he  met 
with  in  the  cooler  provinces  of  Europe  and  Asia,  many  of  which  are 
perfectly  hardy,  and  the  others  require  only  the  shelter  of  a  frame 
through  the  winter.  Below  is  an  appended  list  of  the  genera. 


1 

Hasmanthus 

11  Phycella 

21 

Pancratium 

2 

Galanthus 

12  Vallota 

22 

Ismene 

3 

Leucojum 

13  Griffin ia 

23 

Eucrosia 

4 

Strumaria 

14  Sternbergia 

24 

Eurycles 

5 

Crinum 

15  Zepliyranthes 

25 

Calostemma 

6 

Cyrtanthus 

16  Habranthus 

26 

Chlidanthus 

7 

Gastronema 

17  Doryanthes 

27 

Chrysiphiala 

8 

Brunsvigia 

18  Gethy'llis 

28  A'cis 

9 

Neri'ne 

19  AlstroBme'ria 

29  Coburghia 

10 

Amaryllis 

20  Narcissus 

30 

Clivea 

Genus  1st. — Hsemanthus  ( Raima  blood,  anthos  a  flower)  blood- 
flower.  These  all  require  the  temperature  of  the  greenhouse,  and 
the  most  part  will  thrive  in  any  rich  mould  ;  there  are  a  few,  how¬ 
ever,  which  seem  to  prefer  a  considerable  portion  of  peat  and  sand, 
mixing  with  the  mould,  as  H.  maculatus,  hyalocarpus,  rotundifolius, 
pumilio,  and  carneus.  H.  crassipes,  and  orbicularis,  will  flower 
better  if  potted  in  quite  strong  loam  ;  let  them  stand  on  the  front 
curb,  or  any  situation  near  the  glass,  and  be  cautious  not  to  give  them 
water  when  in  a  dormant  state.  They  are  very  easy  of  culture  and 
may  be  propagated  by  offsets. 

2.  Galanthus  ( Gala  milk,  anthos  a  flower)  snow-drop.  The 
treatment  of  this  genus  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  explanation. 

3.  Leucojum  ( Leukos  white,  ion  a  violet)  snow-flake.  These 
much  resemble  the  last  in  habit ;  the  L.  autumnale,  the  handsomest 
species,  increases  rather  slowly,  and  is  apt  to  perish,  particularly  if 
the  land  be  heavy.  They  all  do  the  best  in  sandy-loam,  on  the  open 
border. 

4.  Strumaria  ( Struma ,  a  tubercle,)  all  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  consequently  greenhouse  plants,  they  grow  freely 
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in  sandy  loam,  mixed  with  about  ^qual  parts  of  leaf  mould,  or  peat 
soil,  and  require  the  same  treatment  as  Haemanthus. 

5.  Crinum,  {Kir non,  Greek  for  lily.)  There  has  existed  consi¬ 
derable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  distinctive  characters  of  the 
two  genera  Crinum  and  Amaryllis;  Mr.  Gowen  says,  “  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  true  Crinums  and  those  placed  under  Ama¬ 
ryllis,  than  a  slight  variation  in  the  form  of  the  corolla,  and  in  the 
inclination  of  the  filaments.  The  form  of  the  bulb  constitutes  no 
essential  distinction,  as  it  varies  greatly  in  the  acknowledged  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  genus,  being  spherical,  or  conical,  or  cylindrical,  or  of 
mixed  form ;  these  forms  graduate  into  each  other,  and  in  some  spe¬ 
cies  the  trace  of  a  bulb  is  hardly  to  be  made  out,  the  leaves,  diverg¬ 
ing  at  once  from  the  root  stock.  In  C.  erubescens  which  never  loses 
its  leaves,  the  bulb  is  scarcely  to  be  traced.  In  C.  asiaticum,  the 
poison-bulb,  and  its  allies,  it  is  decidedly  columnar,  and  the  foliage 
persistent  (not  falling  off;)  these  inhabit  the  deep  alluvia  of  rivers ; 
and  exposed  to  inundation  during  the  periodical  rains ;  and  are  al¬ 
ways  sufficiently  supplied  with  moisture,  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
growth.  Crinum  scabrum,  and  all  its  kindred  Amarylloid  Crinums, 
have  true  bulbs,  and  in  our  collections  cannot  be  preserved  in  health 
without  a  season  of  absolute  rest ;  their  foliage  is  deciduous,  in  many, 
sloughing  off  completely  from  the  bulb.  They  inhabit  dry  ground 
in  their  native  regions,  and  are  exposed  to  long  periodical  returns  of 
great  drought,  and  to  the  utter  loss  of  their  foliage.”  From  these 
observations,  we  gather  that  all  those  species,  the  roots  of  which  are 
perfect  bulbs,  and  foliage  entirely  deciduous,  must  have  no  water 
during  the  time  they  are  dormant,  and  be  watered  at  all  times  with 
care ;  the  soil,  although  rich,  should  be  light  by  a  mixture  of  leaf- 
mould,  peat,  and  sand,  and  the  pots  well  drained  with  potsherds,  and 
be  placed  in  a  situation  near  the  glass,  yet  in  a  very  hot  part  of  the 
stove :  by  this  treatment,  and  keeping  them  dry  when  dormant,  they 
will  flower  very  freely,  particularly  if  potted  every  year  in  fresh 
mould  previously  to  their  beginning  to  grow  again.  All  those  spe¬ 
cies  where  the  bulbs  grow,  with  a  long  thick  neck,  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  a  leek,  as  C.  amabile,  the  finest  species  of  the  genus,  and  C. 
bracteatum  which  although  amongst  the  smallest,  is  elegant  and  very 
fragrant,  C.  pedunculatum,  C.  riparia,  &c.  require  a  great  quantity 
of  water  during  their  flowering  season,  and  a  moderate  portion 
throughout  the  year,  they  grow  freely  in  rich  mould,  with  a  little 
sand  mixed  to  keep  it  from  binding :  these  should  be  planted  in 
large  pots,  and  plunged  in  the  bark -bed,  or  placed  upon  the  flue,  and 
if  well  drained  they  can  scarcely  be  overwatered,  particularly  the  C. 
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riparia  and  C.  longifolium,  the  former  of  which  was  found  by  Mr 
Burchell  in  1816,  in  a  tract  of  country  in  Southern  Africa,  till  then 
untraversed  by  any  European,  “it  grew  in  large  bunches  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nugareip  or  Black  river,  in  similar  situations  to  those 
occupied  by  the  common  yellow  flag,  (Iris  Pseud- Acorus  ;)  where  it 
is  frequently  under  water  whenever  the  river  rises  a  little  above  its 
ordinary  level and  the  C.  longifolium  in  North  America,  is  culti¬ 
vated  as  an  aquatic,  being  planted  in  ponds  and  reservoirs  the 
same  as  water-lilies  ;  these  are  all  increased  by  suckers  from  the  root, 
or  by  a  kind  of  bulbiferous  seed  which  they  occasionally  ripen,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Botany  Bay  lily  (C.  pedunculatum)  when  they  are  shv 
in  throwing  up  suckers ;  cutting  down  near  to  the  root  will  cause 
them  to  produce  abundance,  indeed,  if  the  root  gets  wounded  by  any 
means,  it  in  general  produces  the  same  effect,  and  Mr.  Sweet  in  his 
“  Botanical  Cultivator”  partly  recommends  the  practice,  they  are  all 
of  very  easy  culture. 

6.  Cyrtanthus,  ( Kyrtos ,  curved,  anthos,  a  flower)  the  different 
species  of  this  genus,  require  only  the  heat  of  the  green-house,  and 
only  that  during  the  colder  months  of  the  year ;  those  who  have 
any  other  convenience,  may  grow  them  to  perfection  in  a  frame,  bv 
potting  the  bulbs  very  shallow  in  light  sandy  loam,  mixed  with  equal 
parts  of  peat  earth,  or  leaf-mould,  and  watering  very  sparingly  when 
not  in  a  growing  state ;  they  however  must  be  allowed  plenty  during 
their  time  of  flowering,  and  if  fresh  potted  just  before  they  begin  to 
grow,  they  will  in  general  flower  very  freely,  and  occasionally  ripen 
seeds,  by  which,  and  offsets,  they  are  readily  propagated. 

7.  Gastronema,  ( Gaster ,  a  belly,  nema,  a  filament;)  requires 
precisely  the  same  treatment  and  soil  as  the  Cyrtanthus. 

8.  Brunsvigia,  (named  by  Heister  in  1753,  in  compliment  to 
Charles,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  Lunenburg.)  The  whole  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  genus  flowers  most  of  the  summer,  and  the  bulbs  grow  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  size,  and  do  not  thrive  if  cramped  in  small  pots,  indeed 
they  blow  very  well  if  planted  in  the  open  borders  in  spring,  provi¬ 
ding  the  soil  of  the  border  is  light  and  the  situation  warm,  but  they 
must  be  taken  up  again  before  the  frosts  commence,  or  they  will  per¬ 
ish,  they  derive  advantage  by  having  a  small  portion  of  sharp  white 
sand,  put  in  the  hole  round  and  underneath  the  bulb  when  planted. 
If  planted  in  pots,  the  best  soil  is  light  turfy  loam  mixed  with  equal 
parts  of  peat  and  sand,  chopped  and  well  mixed  together,  but  not 
sifted  ;  plant  the  bulbs  very  shallow  and  place  them  in  a  warm  part 
of  the  green-house,  giving  a  good  supply  of  water  when  in  flower ; 
after  the  flowers  are  dead  and  the  leaves  begin  to  grow,  remove  the 
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pots  into  a  hot-house,  and  let  them  remain  there,  giving  a  moderate 
supply  of  water  until  the  bulbs  are  perfected,  then  remove  them  to  -a 
cool  part  of  the  green-house,  and  keep  them  perfectly  dry ;  in  this 
genus  is  the  famous  poison-bulb,  from  which  is  extracted  the  deadly 
poison,  used  by  the  natives  of  Southern  Africa,  to  cover  the  heads  of 
their  arrows;  Mr.  Burchell  says,*  “the  plant  is  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  more  acid  districts  of  Southern  Africa,  growing  both  in 
sandy  plains  and  rocky  spots,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bushmen’s  river, 
at  Rautenbacks  Drift.  It  is  also  found  on  the  great  sandy  plains  of 
Litaakun.  I  have  been  assured  by  the  bushmen  themselves,  that  the 
juice  of  the  bulb  is  one  of  the  ingredients,  most  commonly  used  in 
the  poisonous  composition,  with  which  the  heads  of  their  arrows  are 
covered.  The  wild  antelopes  seem  carefully  to  avoid  bruising  the 
leaves  of  this  plant,  as  I  have  observed  it  always  left  untouched,  al¬ 
though  the  surrounding  herbage  has  been  grazed  over.”  It  appears 
from  what  has  been  otherwise  collected,  that  the  poison  used  is  a 
mixture  of  several  substances,  “the  principal  ingredient  is  always 
the  poison  taken  from  snakes,  which  being  fluid  and  volatile  is  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  juice  of  a  large  kind  of  spurge,  (Euphorbia)  by 
which  it  acquires  a  waxy  consistence,  to  this  is  added  the  juice  of 
the  bulb  of  Brunsvigia  toxicarius,  an  alkali,  supposed  to  add  most 
powerfully  to  the  activity  of  the  poison.” 

9.  Nerine,  (Nerine  the  daughter  of  Nereus.)  These  are  all 
green-house  plants,  and  require  similar  treatment  to  the  Cyrtanthus, 
Haemanthus,  and  other  Cape  bulbs  ;  the  culture  of  the  Guernsey 
lily  (N.  sarniensis)  however  differs  in  some  points  from  these,  I 
shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  detailing  it.  These  bulbs  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  originally  natives  of  Japan,  but  have  now  become  quite 
naturalized  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  Islands  of  Guernsey  and 
Jersey,  where  they  grow  and  flower  in  the  open  ground  with  great 
freedom,  and  from  whence  they  are  annually  imported  every  sum- 
,  mer ;  under  the  general  treatment  of  other  bulbs,  they  seldom  flower 
after  the  first  year  of  introduction,  or  flower  so  weak  as  scarcely  to  be 
worth  harbouring :  the  chief  art  therefore  in  cultivating  them  is  to 
grow  them  to  perfection  for  many  successive  years,  instead  of  having 
to  buy  a  quantity  every  year.  They  are  generally  received  in  July 
or  August  from  Guernsey,  with  the  flower  stems  more  or  less  ad¬ 
vanced,  they  should  then  be  immediately  planted  in  upright  thirty - 
two-sized  pots  filled  with  mould,  composed  of  equal  parts  of  rich 
maiden  soil,  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  set  them  in  a  frame,  or  in  the 
front  part  of  the  green-house,  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  light 

*  Bot.  Register,  v.  7.  fol.  o67. 
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and  air,  which  will  greatly  improve  their  colour ;  give  them  a  mode¬ 
rate  supply  of  water  whenever  the  soil  becomes  dry,  and  they  will 
continue  in  flower  all  through  October.  After  the  flowers  have  de¬ 
cayed,  the  green  leaves  will  begin  to  shoot,  and  as  on  the  perfection 
of  the  growth  of  these,  the  future  flowering  of  every  bulb  depends,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  render  them  every  possible  assistance,  and  not 
as  is  generally  the  case,  thrust  them  under  the  stage  of  the  green¬ 
house,  stove,  or  any  other  place  where  they  will  be  out  of  sight.  The 
best  method  I  know  is  to  make  a  hotbed,  and  after  having  set  on  a 
frame,  lay  over  the  dung  about  a  foot  thick  of  the  same  compost  they 
were  potted  in,  then  turn  out  each  pot  of  bulbs  with  the  ball  perfect, 
for  if  these  are  broken,  their  growth  will  be  much  retarded,  shelter 
them,  from  theseverity  of  winter,  and  give  them  water  and  air  as  they 
require  it,  until  the  bulbs  are  ripe,  then  keep  the  soil  perfectly  dry. 
By  this  treatment,  many  will  bloom  the  second  year  with  great  vi¬ 
gour  ;  as  soon  as  the  flower  stems  begin  to  shew,  take  them  up  with 
a  trowel  so  as  not  to  injure  the  small  fibres  that  are  starting,  and  pot 
them,  being  careful  to  remove  none  but  those  shewing  flower.  If  they 
were  allowed  to  stand  on  the  bed  two  years,  and  could  be  kept  warm 
through  the  second  winter,  they  would  bloom  finer  than  those  that 
are  imported. 

10.  Amaryllis,  (A  Nymph  of  Virgils.)  Of  late  years,  this  genus 
has  been  greatly  increased  by  a  number  of  hybrids,  many  of  which 
far  surpass  the  originals,  both  in  the  production  of  their  flowers,  and 
the  rich  variety  of  their  colours,  they  for  the  most  part,  require  the 
temperature  of  the  stove,  although  some  as  the  A.  pumilio,  pudica, 
blanda,  & c.  will  do  very  well  in  the  green-house,  and  two  or  three 
species  as  the  A.  belladonna,  &c.  will  do  in  a  frame,  or  even  out  of 
doors  in  warm  situations ;  they  are  in  general  easy  of  culture,  and 
are  readily  increased  by  offsets,  and  many  ripen  plenty  of  seed.  A 
shell  peeled  off  the  bulb  with  a  leaf  attached,  will  grow  very  freely 
if  some  pollen  be  shaken  on  the  stigma  at  the  proper  period  :  the 
strong  growing  species  must  be  plentifully  supplied  with  water  du¬ 
ring  their  time  of  flowering  and  growing,  they  thrive  best  if  planted 
in  large  pots.  Mr.  Sweet  found  it  an  advantage  to  turn  them  out  of 
the  pots,  when  the  bulbs  were  ripe,  and  after  shaking  all  the  soil 
from  them,  laying  them  upon  a  shelf  in  a  dry  situation,  until  they 
began  to  shew  flowers,  he  then  had  them  potted  in  light  turfy  loam, 
rather  more  than  one- third  of  white  sand,  and  the  rest  turfy  peat, 
well  chopped  together,  but  not  sifted  for  it  takes  away  all  the  best 
part  of  the  soil.  All  the  pots  should  be  well  drained  with  potsherds, 
this,  however,  Mr.  S.  found  would  not  do  as  a  general  rule  for  “  A. 
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reticulata,  and  striatifolia,  or  the  mules  raised  from  them,  will  flower 
much  better  by  remaining  in  the  pots  all  the  year,  as  does  also  A. 
aulica,  calyptrata,  solandraeflora,”  these  should  all  be  kept  dry  during 
their  dormant  state,  or  they  will  not  flower,  whilst  “  A.  reginae  cro- 
cata,  rutila,  acuminata,  fulgida,  Johnsoni,  psittacing,  and  the  mules 
between  those,  are  much  better  turned  out.” 

Arthur. 


(To  be  Continued  in  our  next. 


ARBORICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  XL— NOTICES  OF  FOREST  TIMBER. 

BY  AN  ARBORIST. 

Continued  from  Page  645. 

The  Mahor  or  wild  cotton  tree  grows  in  Cuba  to  a  vast  size  :  there  is 
one  on  an  estate  called  Santa  Anna  100  feet  high.  Its  trunk  which 
is  forty -four  and  a  half  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  rises  to  65  feet 
without  a  branch  or  a  single  knot  on  its  white  bark.  The  branches 
are  worthy  of  the  stem  and  cover  a  diameter  of  165  feet.  This  im¬ 
mense  tree  is  in  itself  a  world,  and  shelters  and  feeds  millions  of  in¬ 
sects  ;  several  parasitical  plants  attach  themselves  to  it :  wild  pine 
apples  grow  at  the  top,  and  the  vine  vegetates  on  its  boughs,  and 
letting  its  branches  droop  to  the  earth,  furnishes  a  ladder  for  rats, 
mice,  and  opossums,  which  would  find  it  difficult  to  climb  up  a  smooth 
bark,  and  enable  them  to  reach  the  pine  cups,  which  form  so  many 
natural  reservoirs  for  the  rain  water.  The  wood-louse  founds  exten¬ 
sive  republics  in  this  tree,  and  establishes  its  large  and  black  cities  at 
the  juncture  of  some  of  the  branches,  from  whence  it  descends  to  the 
ground  by  a  covered  way,  of  which  it  provides  two,  one  to  ascend 
and  the  other  to  descend.  This  little  insect  is  of  the  size  of  a  flea, 
is  inoffensive,  and  a  great  treat  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  poultry  - 
yard  when  given  to  them  in  the  nest  altogether. 

No  plant  is  better  adapted  for  underwood  than  the  Yew;  it  will 
thrive  under  the  drip  of  other  trees  equally  with  the  Holly ;  they 
are  often  increased  by  cuttings  and  sometimes  by  layers.  Cuttings 
of  the  young  wood  strike  freely :  when  rooted,  they  should  be  trans¬ 
planted  into  nursery-beds,  or  lines  to  attain  sufficient  size,  age,  and 
strength,  for  final  planting  out. 

AN  ARBORIST. 


To  be  Continued . 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

THE  DESTRUCTIVE  EFFECTS  OF  IVY, 

(he'dera  h'elix) 

AS  AN  IMPEDER  OF  THE  GROWTH  OF  FOREST  TIMBER. 

BY  ALBINUS. 

The  pleasure  I  experience  in  perusing  the  very  interesting  commu¬ 
nications  I  met  with  in  the  last  number  of  the  Horticultural  Regis¬ 
ter,  respecting  the  management  and  improvement  of  forest  trees, 
would  have  been  much  increased,  had  notice  been  taken  of  the  effects 
of  Ivy  (Hedera  helix)  which  encircles  and  binds  in  particular  the  oak  : 
first  by  impeding  its  luxuriance  and  growth,  and  ultimately,  when  it 
has  acquired  sufficient  strength,  destroying  the  tree,  which,  had  it 
not  been  for  this  vegetable  boa-constrictor,  would  have  reared  its  head 
amidst  the  forest  for  ages,  in  all  its  natural  strength  and  beauty.  I 
am  the  more  particular  on  this  head,  having  lately  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  traversing  several  woods  in  the  county  of  Kent,  of  some  ex¬ 
tent,  and  observing  with  much  regret  the  effects  of  this  formidable 
creeper,  strongly  indicative  of  the  great  indifference  of  those  entrust¬ 
ed  with  the  care  of  such  property,  in  having  permitted  an  enemy  of 
the  kind  to  make  so  great  a  progress  with  impunity. 

Albinus. 

3rd  July ,  1832. 


ARTICLE  XIII. 

ON  EXTRACTING  FROM  OTHER  WORKS,  NOTICES  OF  FOREST  TREE 
PRUNING,  &c.  AND  PLANTING  THE  CYPRESS  FOR 
GARDEN  HEDGES. 


BY  A.  B. 

I  observe  with  pleasure  that  you  are  attending  to  the  cultivation 
and  pruning  of  timber.  The  opinions  of  different  writers  on  this 
subject  are  scattered  through  so  many  books,  that  I  think  you  would 
do  well  to  abstract  them  as  they  appear,  giving  the  substance  in  short, 
I  say  short,  because  you  have  one  or  two  communicatoins  in  late 
numbers  which  might  have  been  much  condensed.  Experiments  are 
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wanting  on  the  effects  of  the  various  modes  of  pruning  forest  trees, 
and  it  is  a  subject  which  would  become  the  Horticultural  Society  to 
take  up ;  their  garden  might  be  made  a  great  experiment  ground  on 
this  very  important  point  without  at  all  diminishing  its  beauty,  in¬ 
stead  of  its  being  merely  a  pretty  walking  garden,  with  good  gravel 
and  turf.  If  you  look  back  into  some  of  the  old  writings  on  gar¬ 
dening,  you  will  find  many  curious  observations  on  the  management 
of  garden  hedges,  Espaliers,  and  what  they  called  Topiary  works. 
For  instance,  in  the  “  Dictionarium  Rusticum,  Urbanicum  et  Botan- 
icum  1 726,”  you  will  find  an  account  of  the  method  of  making  gar¬ 
den  hedges  of  the  cypress  of  the  levant,  of  training  the  spruce  fir  and 
the  holly  for  the  same  purpose,  of  causing  roses  to  blossom  late  in 
the  year,  and  many  other  matters  which  were  better  understood 
when  gardening  was  of  a  more  formal  cut  than  they  now  are,  not 
that  I  recommend  the  return  to  Topiary  work,  but  every  body  at 
some  time  or  other  may  wish  to  shelter  his  garden,  or  shut  out  an 
obnoxious  object.  With  respect  to  the  cypress  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  its  timber,  though  of  slow  growth,  is  of  great  value,  and 
as  a  garden  hedge  plant  it  appears  to  me  quite  unrivalled  both  in 
beauty  and  hardiness. 

A.  B. 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

ON  PRUNING  FOREST  TREES. 

BY  MR.  HOWDEN. 

Although  I  have  seen  much  of,  and  written  on  Forest  tree  pru- 
•  ning,  I  think  not  half  enough  has  yet  been  said  on  the  subject. 
Your  correspondent  quotes  the  writing  of  a  third  person,  who  says 
“  it  is  a  mistaken  idea,  that  by  pruning  you  accelerate  the  growth  of 
the  tree,  for  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  witnessed  its  bad  effects, 
the  tree  that  is  left  to  nature,  invariably  increases  faster  than  one 
subjected  to  lopping  and  pruning.  I  do  protest  “  says  he”  against 
pruning  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  growth  of  timber :  if  you 
deprive  the  tree  of  its  leaves  or  mouths ,  the  roots  are  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  that  which  enables  them  to  perform  their  functions.’  ’  Now  I 
on  the  other  hand,  after  forty  years’  experience,  do  protest  against 
the  above  doctrine  ;  if  good  timber  is  to  be  had,  the  tree  should  be 
pruned  every  year,  or  every  two  years  at  farthest,  and  this  may  be 
done  with  the  knife,  bill,  or  chisel,  at  one-tenth  of  the  expense  of  the 
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saw  or  axe  at  the  sawpit ;  I  thought  by  this  time  every  gardener 
and  forester  in  the  kingdom,  had  known  how  to  renovate  a  poor 
stunted  tree,  or  an  old  thorn  hedge ;  my  way  is  to  cut  them  off  close 
to  the  ground,  depriving  them  of  all  their  millions  of  mouths  ;  mouths 
did  I  say  ?  I  not  only  cut  off  the  mouths,  but  the  head,  neck,  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  body,  yet  the  roots  no-wise  daunted  by  the  loss  of  such 
vital  parts,  throw  up  fresh  trunks,  heads,  and  mouths  too. 

Mr.  Blakie,  of  Holkham,  says  very  wisely,  that  “  the  young 
wood,  &c.  never  unites  with  the  saw  or  hook -marks  of  jthe  amputated 
limb  pray,  did  any  gardener  ever  expect  it  would  ?  Wood  cut  off 
will  never  unite  with  wood,  or  even  bark  with  bark ;  but  the  sap  and 
alburnum  will  unite  and  form  fresh  wood,  and  bark  over  the  wound, 
which  if  small  as  in  a  graft  of  one  year,  will  never  he  perceived  when 
the  tree  is  full  grown,  so  neither  will  the  wound  occasioned  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  a  branch  one  inch  in  diameter,  from  a  tree  of  four  inches,  be 

anv  blemish  when  the  trunk  has  swelled  to  the  diameter  of  four  feet. 

%/ 

Mr.  Blakie  thinks,  that  knots  grow  out  and  shell  off ;  he  is  mistaken, 
branches  or  knots  proceed  direct  from  the  centre,  and  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  till  they  die,  the  lower  branches  die  first,  being  smallest,  and 
growing  under  the  droppings  and  shade  of  the  upper  ones  :  hence  the 
butt  end  of  the  tree  is  more  valuable  than  the  upper  end ;  such  self- 
pruned  butt  ends  are  the  fine  grained  balks  we  get  from  America, 
& c. :  but  the  Americans  inform  us,  that  scarcely  one  tree  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  in  their  natural  forests  is  fit  for  exportation,  they  sell  only  the 
very  best  timber,  and  use  the  inferior  for  local  purposes,  like  the 
poor  Irish  farmeis,  and  I  may  add  the  poor  English  ones  too,  who 
sell  all  their  best  goods,  and  live  themselves  on  the  unsaleable  refuse  ! 
But  to  return,  though  young  wood  will  not  unite  with  rotten  wood, 
neither  with  a  live  toad,  nor  yet  with  a  great  brag -nail,  yet  I  have 
found  fine  clear  planks  laid  round  all  three  ;  but  a  few  years  ago,  I 
found  a  large  nail  in  nearly  the  heart  of  an  oak  tree,  the  tree  itself 
was  little  the  worse,  but  the  saw  was  much  damaged.  But  to  con¬ 
clude,  I  maintain,  that  if  a  tree  be  well  pruned  whilst  young,  you 
will  find  neither  toads,  nails,  or  rotten  wood  in  it. 

John  Howden. 

March  Uth,  1832. 
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ARTICLE  XV. 

ON  BIRDS  LUBRICATING  THEIR  PLUMAGE. 

BY  A  SUBSCRIBER. 

Most  of  your  readers  have  heard  that  aquatic  birds  lubricate  them¬ 
selves  with  an  oil,  procured  from  a  gland,  situate  near  the  rump,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  their  plumage  impervious  to  the  water.  I 
am  induced  to  take  up  this  subject  by  the  perusal  of  an  able  and  in¬ 
genious  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Waterton,  published  in  the 
magazine  of  Natural  History,  for  June  last.  Mr.  W.  in  the  above- 
mentioned  article  flatly  denies  that  birds  do  anything  of  the  sort 
and  ascribes,  as  the  reason  of  their  constantly  rubbing  their  bills  up 
and  down  their  feathers,  that  they  are  only  cleaning  themselves  from 
the  insects,  &c.  which  infest  them.  It  certainly  is  rather  bold  to  at¬ 
tempt  at  one  stroke  to  upset  what  Linnaeus,  Buffon,  Montagu,  Rennie, 
and  a  host  of  naturalists  have  advanced,  and  which  has  hitherto  been 
considered  a  settled  point,  but  I  think  Mr.  W’s  reasons  are  so  con¬ 
clusive  that  I  am  induced  to  coincide  in  this  opinion.  Mr.  Water- 
ton’s  principal  objections  to  birds  lubricating  themselves  are 

That  the  bird  could  not  extract  the  oil  from  the  gland,  without 
much  pain,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  bill,  and  the  softness 
of  the  gland.  That  the  oil,  even  if  extracted,  would  spoil  the  plu¬ 
mage.  Mr.  W.  has  tried  this. 

That  the  head  and  neck  could  not  be  anointed,  and  that  these  parts 
would  require  it  as  much  as  the  others. 

To  the  first  of  these  objections  I  am  not  inclined  to  give  much  weight, 
inasmuch  as  different  birds  have  different  shaped  bills,  and  until  you 
know  whether  the  uncdous  fluid  is  discharged  voluntarily  or  not, 
how  can  we  judge  whether  any  pain  is  caused  to  the  bird  or  not.  I 
much  doubt  whether  the  application  of  the  hard  bill  of  the  bird  to 
the  soft  gland  would  cause  any  pain. 

Mr.  Waterton  has  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the  second  objec¬ 
tion.  [See  his  remarks.] 

The  third  objection,  namely,  that  the  birds,  admitting  they  do  lu¬ 
bricate  at  all,  cannot  apply  the  oil  to  the  head  and  neck,  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  for  no  one  can  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  very  small 
quantity  of  oil  which  could  be  obtained  by  rubbing  the  neck,  on  the 
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back,  and  under  the  wings,  which  is  asserted  by  the  supporters  of  the 
lubrication  theory,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  foo  which  it  is 
required. 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  best  objection  is  that  the  bird  would  not 
be  able  to  obtain  sufficient  oil  from  the  gland  to  lubricate  itself  all 
over.  The  quantity  required  for  this  purpose  will  be  very  great,  as 
birds  (if  they  use  it  at  all)  use  it  continually. 

I  think  Mr.  W.  has  sufficiently  refuted  the  idea  of  their  using  oil 
at  all,  that  they  (as  he  asserts)  are  catching  insects  when  they  are 
seen  rubbing  their  bills  up  and  down  their  plumage,  appears  rather 
doubtful.  Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  may  be  able  to  ad^- 
vance  something  in  refutation  or  illustration  of  this  theory ;  the  sub¬ 
ject  will  bear  and  well  deserves  attention  and  discussion,  and  I  shall 
be  happy  to  resume  it  in  a  future  number. 

A  Subscriber. 

Manchester,  July  lit//,  1832. 


ARTICLE  XVI. 

SINGULAR  INSTANCE  OF  THE  INSTINCT  OF  WILD  DUCKS. 

BY  MR.  PHILLIPS. 

Author  of  the  Pomarlum  Britannicum,  Sylvia  Florifera,  Sfe.  Arc*. 

Being  engaged  in  imjiroving  the  grounds  at  Hedgerley  Park,  Buck¬ 
inghamshire,  during  the  last  winter,  I  was  desirous  that  the  labour¬ 
ers  should  be  kept  emploj'ed  in  frosty  weather,  and  therefore  took 
the  opportunity  of  collecting  a  quantity  of  large  roots  and  stumps  of 
trees,  which  had  been  grubbed  up  at  various  times  in  the  woods  and 
hedge-rows  ;  these  were  dragged  over  the  ice  to  an  island  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  lake,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  picturesque  towers,  and 
ruins.  During  this  process,  I  was  much  amused  by  the  movements 
of  a  great  number  of  wild  ducks  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake ; 
when  about  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  aquatic  birds  were  constantly 
swimming,  diving,  and  violently  agitating  the  water,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  becoming  congealed  by  the  frost,  this  they  effectually  pre¬ 
vented,  although  the  ice  on  the  other  parts  of  the  lake  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  bear,  not  only  the  weight  of  the  large  stumps  of  trees,  but 
also  that  of  ten  or  twelve  men,  whose  labours  were  necessary  to  drag 
them  to  the  island.  When  these  ducks  became  weary,  and  retired 
from  the  water,  they  were  regularly  relieved  bv  about  the  same  num- 
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ber  of  others,  which  had  been  nestling  amongst  the  rushes  on  the 
bank,  and  these  again  after  a  certain  time,  relinquished  their  labours 
to  another  party,  so  that  the  water  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of 
agitation  both  night  and  day,  until  the  frost  was  over.  I  observed, 
that  whenever  the  fresh  party  of  ducks  entered  the  water,  their  first 
object  was  to  swim  close  to  the  ice  in  a  semi-circle  form,  so  as  to  en¬ 
tirely  prevent  it  congealing  any  where  within  their  boundaries  ;  but 
what  struck  me  as  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  w;as,  that 
when  the  well  known  whistle  of  the  keeper  proclaimed  the  feeding¬ 
time,  it  had  no  effect  on  the  ducks  then  on  duty,  although  all  the 
others  flew  as  usual  to  the  spot  with  their  accustomed  clamour,  a 
part  however  soon  returned  to  the  lake  with  a  loud  call  for  those  then 
in  the  water  to  change  situations,  which  was  performed  with  an  ala¬ 
crity  and  regularity,  that  would  have  been  a  lesson  to  well  disciplin¬ 
ed  troops.  The  ducks  appeared  nearly  regardless  of  the  labourers, 
although  at  other  times  a  single  footstep  would  have  alarmed  the 
whole  flock,  and  put  them  to  flight. 

Henry  Phillips. 

21,  Russel-Square,  Brighton ,  July,  1832. 


ARTICLE  XVII. 

ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  RESULTING  FROM  A  JUDICIOUS  STUDY 

OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

BY  J.  SMITHMOT. 

Of  the  different  studies  which  mankind  pursue,  few,  if  any,  present 
a  wider  field  for  mental  exertion  than  the  study  of  natural  history. 
Placed  by  an  all- wise  and  bountiful  Creator  on  this  globe  of  earth, 
we  are  every  where  surrounded  by  the  immensity  of  his  works.  It 
is  much  to  be  lamented  that,  notwithstanding  every  faculty  which  the 
present  enlightened  age  affords  for  the  attainment  of  scientific  and 
useful  knowledge,  there  should  be,  comparatively  speaking,  so  few 
who  manifest  any  desire  of  obtaining  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  sublime  productions  of  nature.  No  one,  is  able  to  avoid  being 
led  occasionally  by  his  own  feelings,  to  notice  the  ever-varying  and 
magnificent  appearances  which  everywhere  present  themselves.  All 
can  remark  the  beautiful  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  woods,  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  the  flowers,  and  the  melodious  singing  of  the  birds ;  but 
how  fewr  indeed  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  proceeding  a  single 
step  further,  or  exhibit  any  desire  of  examining  into  the  nature  of 
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these  astonishing  combinations  of  divine  power.  There  are  many 
who  would,  no  doubt,  most  willingly  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to 
mental  improvement,  and  to  the  study  of  nature,  but  their  business 
leaves  them  so  few  opportunities,  and  so  many  obstacles  present  them¬ 
selves,  that  they  are  compelled  to  relinquish  the  task  as  hopeless. 
With  others  it  is  not  so  much  a  want  of  time  as  a  want  of  inclination 
that  prevents  them  from  attending  to  the  improvement  of  their  minds. 
There  are  few,  I  presume,  who  cannot  spare  one  hour  each  evening, 
which  might  be  applied  to  the  pursuance  of  some  branch  of  useful 
learning.  And  many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  who  might  spare  more  than 
a  hour,  squander  their  time  away  in  carelessness  and  indolence,  if  not 
in  a  more  culpable  manner.  Such  persons  pass  through  the  world  in 
a  state  of  voluntary  ignorance,  without  scarcely  a  single  recurrence 
to  the  admirable  works  of  their  Creator  ;  and,  in  too  many  instances, 
even  without  ever  having  considered  the  end  for  which  they  them¬ 
selves  were  brought  into  existence.  It  is  one  material  use  of  the 
study  of  nature  to  lead  the  mind  to  a  contemplation  of  its  great  au¬ 
thor.  In  his  works  we  observe  a  greatness  far  beyond  our  capacities 
to  understand.  Every  step  we  take  in  our  observations  on  nature 
affords  us  indubitable  proofs  of  his  superintendence.  Every  object 
in  the  creation  is  stamped  with  the  characters  of  the  infinite  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  overflowing  benevolence  of  its  universal  parent.  If  we  ex¬ 
amine  with  the  most  accurate  discrimination  the  construction  of 
bodies,  and  remark  even  their  most  minute  parts,  we  see  clearly  a 
necessary  dependence  that  each  has  upon  the  other ;  and  if  we  at¬ 
tend  to  the  vast  concurrence  of  causes  that  join  in  producing  the 
several  operations  of  nature,  we  shall  be  induced  to  believe  further, 
that  the  whole  world  is  one  connected  train  of  causes  and  effects,  in 
which  all  the  parts,  either  nearly  or  remotely,  have  a  necessary  de¬ 
pendence  on  each  other.  Each  part  lends  a  certain  support  to  the 
other,  and  takes  in  return  its  share  of  aid  from  them.  But  all  the 
common  operations  of  nature,  surprising  as  they  may  appear, 
have  become  so  familiar  to  us,  that  in  a  great  measure,  they  cease  to 
attract  our  attention.  We  all  know,  for  example,  that  whenever  in¬ 
clination  prompts  to  it,  we  can  by  a  very  slight  exertion  of  our  vital 
faculties,  raise  our  hand  to  our  head.  Nothing  seems  more  simple, 
or  more  easy  than  this  action ;  yet  when  we  attempt  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  way  in  which  that  incorporeal  existence,  which  we  call 
mind  can  operate  upon  matter  and  thus  put  it  in  motion,  we  are 
indeed  perfectly  lost  in  the  incomprehensible  immensity  that 
surrounds  us.  When  we  try  to  investigate  the  properties  of 
matter,  we  perceive,  that  by  patience  and  attention  we  may  make  a 
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progress  in  attainments  to  which  according  to  our  limited  ideas 
bounds  can  scarcely  be  assigned.  When  the  anatomist  considers 
how  many  muscles  must  be  put  in  motion,  before  any  animal  exer¬ 
tion  can  be  effected :  when  he  views  them  one  by  one,  and  tries  to 
ascertain  the  precise  degree  to  which  each  individual  muscle  must 
be  constricted,  or  relaxed,  before  the  particular  motion  which  is  in¬ 
dicated  can  be  effected,  he  finds  himself  bewildered  in  the  labyrinth 
of  calculations  in  which  this  involves  him.  He  is  still  more  con¬ 
founded  when  he  reflects,  that  it  is  not  the  human  body  only,  that  is 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  calling  forth  these  incomprehensible 
energies,  but  that  the  most  insignificant  insect  is  vested  with  similar 
powers.  A  skilful  naturalist  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  that  in  the 
body  of  the  minutest  caterpillar,  there  are  upwards  of  two  thousand 
muscles,  all  of  which  can  be  brought  into  action  with  as  much  facili¬ 
ty  at  the  will  of  that  insect,  and  perform  their  several  offices  with  as 
much  accuracy,  promptitude,  and  precision,  as  that  with  which  the 
similar  voluntary  actions  of  man  are  effected.  The  most  minute  in¬ 
sect,  whose  whole  life  consists  of  but  a  few  days,  is  in  all  its  parts  as 
perfect  as  the  elephant  that  treads  the  forest  of  India  for  a  century. 
Unlike  the  productions  of  men,  all  the  minute  parts  of  the  works  of 
God  appear  in  greater  perfection,  and  excite  in  us  greater  admira¬ 
tion,  the  more  minutely  and  more  accurately  they  are  examined.  If 
we  turn  our  attention  from  the  consideration  of  the  complicated 
structure  of  animal  bodies,  and  direct  our  observations  to  the  econo¬ 
my  by  which  the  all-wise  Creator  regulates  their  existence,  we  have 
then  abundant  cause  for  admiration.  We  see  that  all  the  smaller 
creatures  which  serve  as  food  for  man,  are  particularly  fruitful,  and 
that  they  increase  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  others.  Noxi¬ 
ous  animals  in  general  multiply  slowly,  and  whenever  we  find  an 
unusual  increase  of  such,  wre  generally  discover  that  something  has 
been  given  by  providence  for  the  purpose  of  destroying,  and  coun¬ 
terbalancing  them.  Many  species  devour  each  other,  and  multitudes 
which  might  otherwise  by  their  number  become  of  serious  injury  to 
mankind,  afford  food  for  other  creatures.  The  insect  tribe  increase 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  were  these  not  destroyed  by  innumer¬ 
able  enemies,  they  would  soon  fill  the  air,  and  in  the  end  would  oc¬ 
casion  the  destruction  of  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  creation. 
The  offspring  of  every  animal  with  regard  to  number,  bears  a  certain 
proportion  to  the  duration  of  its  life.  The  elephant  lives  to  the  age 
of  an  hundred  years  or  upwards,  the  female  consequentlv  produces 
but  a  single  young  one  at  a  birth,  and  that  does  not  arrive  at  maturity 
till  it  is  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  old.  Nearly  the  same  may  be  re- 
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marked  ol  the  rhinocerous,  and  of  all  the  larger  animals;  but  in  most 
of  the  smaller  ones,  whose  lives  are  short,  or  whose  increase  is  not  so 
injurious  to  man  as  the  increase  of  the  others  would  he,  we  always 
find  the  number  of  their  offspring  much  greater.  No  species  has 
ever  been  found  to  increase  so  as  to  annihilate  the  others ;  and  this 
singular  harmony,  and  just  proportion,  has  now  been  supported  for 
several  thousand  years.  “  One  generation  passeth  away,  and  another 
succeedeth,”  hut  all  so  equally  as  to  ballance  the  stock  in  all  ages, 
and  in  all  countries.  Innumerable  other  interesting  facts,  will  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  to  the  observations  of  a  diligent  and  philosophical 
student  of  Natural  History,  calculated  alike  to  expand  the  faculties 
of  his  mind,  and  to  raise  him  in  the  scale  of  rationa1  and  moral  ex¬ 
cellence.  Though  the  animal  kingdom  ranks  foremost  in  point  of 
importance,  we  may  distinguish  the  same  exquisite  skill  in  vegetable 
productions  ;  it  was  my  intention  to  have  enumerated  a  few  of  them, 
but  as  I  have  already  extended  my  paper  to  a  sufficient  length,  I 
will,  at  a  future  time,  offer  a  few  observations  upon  the  subject. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  just  to  suggest  a  hint  to  your  correspondents, 
in  the  department  of  Natural  History,  I  am  persuaded  it  might  be 
of  great  use  to  many  of  your  readers,  who  have  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  that  most  useful  science,  if  occasionally,  articles  were 
written  illustrative  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  parts  of  it.  Such 
apian  would  place  within  the  reach  of  many  a  mass  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  attainable  only  by  those  who  have  the  means  of  purchas¬ 
ing  large  and  valuable  works,  and  who  have  also  time  to  read  them. 
I  must  acknowledge  there  has  been  many  highly  useful  communica¬ 
tions  already  made,  but  I  regret  much,  they  have  but  been  few,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  original  communications  in  the  other  department.  I 
feel  confident,  such  of  your  correspondents,  who  possess  means  of  in¬ 
formation  inaccessible  to  the  majority  of  your  readers,  will  liberally 
come  forward,  and  communicate  the  result  of  their  observations  to 
those  who  are  less  fortunately  situated,  and  to  whom  they  will  be  so 
highly  acceptable. 

John  Smithurst. 

Lea,  July  19///,  1832. 
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Vegetable  substances  used  for  the  food  of  man. — Amongst  the 
great  variety  of  scientific  and  useful  publications  of  late  issued  from  the  press, 
none  appear  to  us  to  claim  more  attention,  as  entertaining  and  useful  works, 
than  those  published  under  the  superintendance  of  the  Society  for  the  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge.  The  great  fund  of  information  is  concentrated  in  each  of 
their  small,  cheap,  and  comprehensive  volumes,  together  with  the  valuable  ster¬ 
ling  worth  of  the  works  from  which  many  of  the  extracts  are  taken,  place  very 
much  valuable  instruction  in  the  hands  of  those,  who  otherwise  might  have  been 
profoundly  ignorant  on  the  subjects.  The  present  volume  contains  396  pages 
of  letter-press,  together  with  upwards  of  seventy  illustrative  wood-cuts. 
It  treats  of  all  the  different  species  and  varieties  of  vegetable  productions  used 
for  the  food  of  man,  tracing  each,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  origin  of  its 
use  and  cultivation.  The  whole  is  interspersed  with  numerous  lively  extracts 
from  ancient  works  of  merit,  that  it  is  in  reality  part  of  a  “Library  of  En¬ 
tertaining  Knowledge.  The  culture  of  the  earth  is  a  pursuit  which,  in  itself 
offers  a  sufficient  distinction,  not  only  between  man  and  the  inferior  orders  of 
animate  creation,  but  also  between  man  while  in  his  merely  animal  state,  and 
after  he  has  beeome  humanized  by  adopting  the  arts  of  civilization.  That  man 
who  first,  among  a  tribe  of  hunters  or  fishers,  sows  a  grain  or  plants  a  root,  and 
thus  brings  home  the  advantages  of  forethought  to  the  business  and  the  bosoms 
of  his  less  provident  fellows,  becomes  their  benefactor,  not  merely  by  pointing 
out  the  means  for  avoiding  the  horrors  of  famine,  and  for  lessening  that  succes¬ 
sion  of  miseries,  which  must  attend  upon  a  wandering  life,  but  also  by  relieving 
their  minds  from  the  selfish  exigences  that  previously  attended  every  moment, 
affording  thereby  leisure  and  opportunity  for  cultivating  the  social  and  kindly 
affections.  It  is  not  until  men  have  placed  themselves  beyond  that  state  of 
merely  physical  existence,  wherein  the  plenty  of  to-day  may  be  followed  by  the 
destitution  of  to-morrow,  that  the  higher  faculties  and  feelings  of  our  nature  can 
be  expanded.  Vegetables  form  the  primary  source  of  sustenance  to  every  thing 
that  lives.  Were  the  earth  without  them,  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold,  of  drought 
and  rain,  would  be  so  violent,  that  apart  from  all  considerations  as  to  food,  the 
whole  world  would  speedily  become  uninhabitable.  Frosts  and  droughts  would 
break,  and  the  returning  water  would  wash  away  the  surface,  until  the  whole 
would  become  one  wide  and  swampy  waste.  The  presence  of  vegetation  pre¬ 
vents  this  desolating  action,  and  converts  what  would  otherwise  be  destructive 
agents,  into  ministers  of  abundance.  No  vegetable  productions  tend  so  much  to 
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bring  about  this  beneficial  result  as  those  which  are  cultivated  for  human  food. 
By  the  shade  they  afford  to  the  ground  in  the  hot  season,  they  check  that  evapo¬ 
ration,  and  prevent  that  excessive  hardening  of  the  surface,  which,  in  an  exposed 
wild,  render  the  soil  impervious  and  inert ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  humid¬ 
ity  which  they  imbibe  during  the  rainy  season,  is  again  given  out  by  continual 
and  gradual  evaporation,  and  they  minister  to  the  refreshment  and  production  of 
all  around  them.  In  uncultivated  countries  the  weather  is  mostly  in  extremes. 
Rain,  when  it  comes,  takes  the  form  of  an  overwhelming  flood,  not  gently  enter¬ 
ing  into,  and  moistening  the  soil,  but  rushing  along  the  surface,  tearing  up  one 
place,  strewing  another  with  the  debris ,  and  reducing  both  to  a  state  of  indiscri¬ 
minate  ruin;  while,  scarcely  has  the  flood  gone  by,  when  tne  returning  heat 
evaporates  the  little  moisture  which  is  left  behind,  and  burns  up  the  course  and 
scanty  vegetation  which  the  rains  have  fostered.  All  vegetable  productions  af¬ 
fording  food,  contain,  in  some  proportion  or  other,  a  farinacious*  or  non-fibrous, 
and  granular  substance,  which,  when  dried,  may  be  grounded  or  pounded  into 
flour  or  meal,  and  if  boiled  in  water,  will  form  a  pulpy  substance.  In  regard 
to  the  consistency  of  this  farinaceous  principle,  it  exists  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  an  almost  limpid  fluid,  and  thence  through  different  degrees  of  acquiring 
consistency,  called  inspissation,  until  in  some  cases,  its  hardness  approaches  to 
woody  fibre.  Those  vegetable  substances,  which  contain  the  largest  proportion 
of  farinaceous  matter  are  best  adapted  for  human  food.  Of  this  kind  are  both 
seeds  aud  tubers.  Farinaceous  seeds  are  divided  into  two  classes :  the  first  of 
these  are  the  seeds  of  annual  plants,  which  are  the  true  grasses,  or  plants  of  simi¬ 
lar  properties.  They  are  styled  the  Cerealiaf  corn  plants,  or  grain  bearing  plants, 
the  chief  of  which  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  millet,  rice,  and  maize.  The 
tribe  of  cereal  grasses  is  not  restricted  to  these  seven  varieties,  but  includes  nu¬ 
merous  others,  which,  if  they  are  not  equalty  employed  as  food,  are  neglected 
only  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  their  seeds.  None  are  unwholesome  in 
their  natural  state,  except  Loliuvi  temulentum  (darnel)  a  common  weed  in  many 
parts  of  England,  the  effects  of  which  are  undoubtedly  deleterious,  although 
perhaps  much  exaggerated.  In  the  sepulchres  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  which 
were  opened  by  the  naturalists  and  other  scientific  persons,  who  accompanied 
the  French  army  to  Egypt,  was  found  the  common  wheat  in  vessels,  which  were 
so  perfectly  closed,  that  the  grains  retained  both  their  form  and  their  colour. 
The  wheat  buried  there  for  several  thousand  years,  was  a  proof  of  the  ancient 
civilization  of  Egypt,  as  convincing  as  the  ruins  of  temples,  and  the  inscriptions 
of  obelisks.  The  corn-plants,  such  as  they  are  found  under  cultivation,  do  not 
grow  wild  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  In  Sicily  there  is  a  wild  grass  called  CEgilops 
ovata,  which,  it  has  been  held,  may  be  changed  into  corn  by  cultivation.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Larapie,  of  Bourdeaux,  affirms,  that  having  cultivated  the  seed  of  the 
CEgilops,  the  plant  has  changed  its  character,  and  has  made  approaches  to  that 
of  wheat.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  a  paper  addressed  by  him  to  the  Horticultural 
Society,  in  the  year  1805,  stated,  that  having  received  from  a  lady  some  packets 
of  seeds,  and  among  them  one  labelled,  “  Hill  Wheat,”  the  grains  of  which  were 
scarcely  larger  than  those  of  our  wild  grasses,  but  which,  when  viewed  through  a 
magnifying  lens,  were  found  exactly  to  resemble  wheat ;  he  sowed  these  grains 
in  his  garden,  and  was  much  surprised  on  obtaining,  as  their  produce,  a  good 
crop  of  spring  wheat,  and  the  grains  of  the  ordinary  size.  Every  inquiry  that 

*  From  fcriria ,  meal.  f  From  Ceres,  the  Goddess  of  corn. 
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was  made  to  ascertain  the  history  of  these,seeds  proved  fruitless.  All  that  could 
be  established,  with  regard  to  the  place  of  their  production,  was  that  they 
came  from  India;  but  as  to  the  particular  locality,  or  the  amount  of  cul¬ 
tivation  they  had  received,  or  whether  the  grain  was  a  spontaneous  offer¬ 
ing  of  nature,  could  not  be  ascertained.  The  foundation  of  the  wheat  har¬ 
vests  at  Mexico,  is  said  to  have  been  three  or  four  grains,  which  a  slave  of 
Cortez  discovered  in  1530,  accidentally  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  rice.  The 
Spanish  lady,  Naria  d’Escobar,  first  imparted  the  same  blessing  to  Peru,  shortly 
after  its  introduction  as  is  supposed  into  Mexico.  Father  Josse  Rixi,  or  Fleming 
conveyed  the  first  grains  to  Quito,  and  sowed  them  near  the  monastery  of  St. 
Francis,  where  the  monks  still  show,  as  a  precious  relic,  the  rude  earthen  pot 
wherein  the  seeds  first  reached  their  establishment.  The  rice  of  Carolina  is  now 
the  principal  produce  of  that  portion  of  North  America.  Mr.  Ashby,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  merchant,  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  sent  a  hundred  weight  from 
China  to  this  colony;  and  from  this  source  all  the  subsequent  rice  harvests  of 
that  division  of  the  New  World,  and  the  large  exportations  of  the  same  valua¬ 
ble  grain  to  Europe  have  sprung. 


EXTRACTS. 

HORTICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Horticulture  of  Venice. — The  principal  melons  are,  the  Melamocesini, 
easily  known  by  the  stem,  being  from  two  to  three  inches  thick,  and  very  knobby. 
The  Cantaloups,  with  yellowish  or  whitish  flesh,  the  Rhampaghini,  which  climb 
on  trees  and  shrubs,  and  have  their  fruit  closely  covered  with  a  whitish  net:  and 
the  Buchari  (Buchanan  Melon)  much  cultivated  on  the  islands  of  the  Levant. 
These  latter  melons  are  of  an  elliptic  form :  their  skin  is  smooth,  and  of  a  whi¬ 
tish  yellow,  the  flesh  is  sugary,  of  a  white  colour,  and  in  the  centre,  where  the 
seeds  are  contained,  it  is  hollow.  They  are  sometimes  one  and  a  half  feet  in 
length,  and  several  pounds  in  weight ;  their  principal  merit,  however  is,  that  they 
will  keep  good  till  Christmas,  if  kept  in  a  dry  and  cool  place.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  pieces  of  this  very  sweet  fruit,  become  intensely  bitter  when  rotten.  The 
seeds  of  the  melons  are  generally  put  in  good  wine  a  short  time  before  they  are 
sown,  which  is  done  in  April.  Holes  of  one  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  are 
made  five  feet  apart ;  they  are  nearly  filled  with  dung,  and  five  or  six  seeds  are 
sown  in  each,  and  covered  with  light  soil.  Two  of  the  strongest  plants  only  are 
left  after  they  come  up,  and  during  their  growth  the  most  luxuriant  shoots  are 
cut  out.  Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  observe  the  time  of  ripening  of 
the  fruit,  which  generally  occurs  at  mid  day,  and  is  known  by  the  aromatic  smell 
thrown  out,  (page  234.)  The  melons  must  then  be  cut,  and  kept  in  a  cool  dry 
place,  as  they  lose  their  flavour  entirely  when  left  a  few  hours  on  the  plant  after 
their  ripening.  Not  only  the  flesh  of  these  melons  is  employed  for  food,  but 
also  the  seeds  v'hich  when  bruised,  and  put  into  water  with  sugar,  make  a  very- 
agreeable  liquid,  (semuda.)  The  water-melons  are  also  very  extensively  cultiva¬ 
ted,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  others.  The  seeds  of  the  common  sort  are 
black,  and  those  of  the  better  variety  (Angurie  zuccarine)  brownish  yellow,  with 
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black  spots.  The  fruit  weighs  from  ten  to  fifty  pounds,  and  a  criterion  of  its 
ripeness  is,  when  on  being  struck,  it  gives  a  hollow  sound ;  or  when  it  cracks  on 
being  squeezed.  Cucumbers  are  cultivated,  but  not  much  esteemed.  Pumpkins 
are  principal  articles,  in  Venetian  horticulture ;  and  several,  particularly  Cucur- 
bita  Melopepo  and  moschata  Duchesne,  are  grown  to  great  perfection.  The  last 
of  these  sometimes  attains  from  three  to  four  feet  long,  and  lOOlbs  in  weight. 
Solan um  Melongena  and  Lycopersicum,  artichokes,  carrots,  radishes,  spinach, 
and  purple  brocoli,  are  very  fine;  cauliflower,  and  several  species  of  asparagus 
which  are  there  used  are  plentiful ;  but  Kohl  rabi,  and  common  winter  cabbage 
are  not  known.  Celery  grows  wild  near  the  sea.  Fennel  forms  an  eatable  bulb 
above  the  root,  for  which  it  is  much  cultivated,  as  well  as  for  its  aromatic  seeds. 
Lettuces  are  used  only  when  young  plants,  they  never  form  a  head,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  heat  of  the  climate. — Pruss.  Gard.  Soc. 

Successful  Experiment,  tried  by  Mr.  Knight,  (Florist  and  Nursery-man, 
in  the  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,)  on  a  mulberry  tree,  which,  except  one  very  large 
branch,  was  either  dead  or  decaying.  When  the  sap  had  ascended,  he  barked 
the  branch  completely  round  near  its  junction  with  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and 
having  filled  three  sacks  with  mould,  he  tied  them  round  that  part  of  the  branch 
which  had  been  barked,  and  by  means  of  one  or  two  old  watering  pots,  which 
were  kept  filled  with  water,  and  placed  over  the  sacks,  from  which  the  water  gra¬ 
dually  distilled,  the  mould  in  the  sacks  was  sufficiently  moistened  for  his  pur¬ 
pose.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  he  examined  the  sacks,  and  found  them  fil¬ 
led  with  numerous  small  fibrous  roots,  which  the  sap  having  no  longer  the  bark 
for  its  conductor  into  the  main  roots  of  the  tree,  had  thus  expended  itself  in 
throwing  out.  A  hole  having  been  prepared  near  the  spot,  the  branch  was  sawn 
off  below  the  sacks,  and  planted  with  them,  the  branch  being  propped  securely. 
The  next  summer  it  flourished  and  bore  fruit,  and  is  still  in  a  thriving  state. 
Jesse's  Gleanings  in  Natural  History,  page  145,  extracted  by 

A  Constant  Reader. 

Apples  of  very  curious  kinds  are  sold  at  Zurich,  some  as  white  as  snow7.  The 
inhabitants  are  particularly  famed  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  and  excel  in 
China  asters.  At  Lausanna,  the  red  currants  are  of  an  extraordinary  size.  In 
Russia,  a  variety  of  rice  is  used,  which  grows  in  Siberia,  and  is  more  succulent 
than  that  of  America-  Enquiries  should  be  made  about  this,  because,  possibly, 
in  it  our  bog  soils  might  gain  the  acquisition  of  a  new  production. — Gard.  Mag. 

On  the  Culture  of  the  Melon. — Seeds  ten  years  old  are  preferred;  they 
should  be  sown  in  February,  and  the  plants  be  several  times  transplanted  in  a 
moderately  warm  frame,  before  they  are  put  into  a  hot  frame  for  fruiting.  This 
is  done  when  the  shoots  are  about  a  foot  long,  and  they  are  then  shortened  to 
three  eyes.  The  succeeding  shoots  produced  by  those  so  shortened  will  flower 
abundantly;  and,  during  their  flowering,  air  must  be  freely  given,  otherwise 
they  will  not  set  well,  Water-melons  must  not  have  their  shoots  shortened ;  and 
when  swelling  their  fruit,  they  require  more  water  than  the  others. — M.  Ebers, 
Berlin. — Pruss.  Gtml.  Soc. 

To  Preserve  Grapes  Ripened  in  the  Open  Air,  for  Table  through 
Winter. — In  the  spring  before  the  buds  have  begun  to  swell,  take  a  healthy 
well-ripened  shoot  of  the  preceding  year,  and  draw  it  up  through  the  bottom 
hole  of  a  flower  pot  of  about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter;  then  fill  the  pot  with 
rich  soil,  and  cover  both  the  soil  and  the  outside  of  the  pot  with  moss  to  keep  in 
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the  moisture.  Water  now  and  then,  according  to  the  season.  By  the  end  of  Au¬ 
gust,  cut  the  shoot  half  through,  just  below  the  pot,  so  as  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  roots,  which  will  be  formed  about  this  time  in  the  soil  contained  in  the  pot. 
In  the  course  of  the  month  of  October,  according  to  the  season,  cut  the  shoot 
quite  through,  and  remove  the  pot  with  the  vine  laden  with  from  twelve  to  twen¬ 
ty  bunches  of  fruit,  to  a  dry  airy  room,  with  a  northern  exposure ;  here  water 
occasionally,  till  the  leaves  drop  off,  but  no  longer.  Thus  treated,  the  fruit  will 
keep  good  on  the  vine  till  the  end  of  February,  preserving  its  natural  flavour. 
The  best  sort  for  this  purpose  is  the  white  sweet- water. — Pruss.  Gard.  Soc. 

Germination  of  Seeds. — Mr.  Bosse  finds  that  the  germination  of  seeds  is 
accelerated  by  moistening  them  malic  acid ;  and  also  that  covering  seeds  with 
the  pulp  of  rotten  apples,  causes  them  to  germinate  sooner  than  usual. — Pruss. 
Gard.  Soc. 

Chloride  of  Lime. — Unless  spread  very  thin  on  the  ground,  it  will  do 
harm ;  spread  thin,  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  soil ;  when  the  latter  is  in  a 
dry  state,  its  effects  are  similar  to  those  of  the  common  carbonate  of  lime. — 
Pruss.  Gard.  Soc. 

Culture  of  the  Carnation. — The  flowers  are  propagated  either  by  seed  or 
by  layers ;  the  first  is  the  method  for  raising  new  flowers ;  the  other  is  the  way  to 
preserve  and  multiply  those  of  former  years.  To  raise  them  from  seed;  that 
from  the  best  double  flowers  should  be  selected,  which  will  produce  the  strongest 
plants,  and  should  be  sown  in  April  in  pots  or  boxes  of  fresh  light  earth,  mixed 
with  rotten  cow  manure,  exposed  to  the  morning  sun,  and  occasionally  watered. 
In  a  month  the  plants  will  appear,  and  in  July  should  be  transplanted  into  the 
beds  of  the  same  earth,  in  an  open  airy  siutation,  at  six  inches  distance,  and  there 
left  to  flower.  When  in  flower,  the  finest  kinds  should  be  marked,  and  all  the 
layers  that  can  be,  should,  during  the  time  of  flowering,  be  laid  down  from  them  ; 
these  will  have  taken  root  by  the  end  of  August,  and  are  then  to  be  taken  oft' 
and  planted  out  in  pots  in  pairs. — E.  Rudge,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. — Gard.  Mag. 

Siebe’s  Universal  Garden  Syringe. — (Fig.  115)  consists  of  only  one  ap¬ 
paratus,  which  can  instantly  by  turning  a  pin,  be  applied  so  as  to  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  four  different  caps.  By  means  of  a  universal  joint  (a)  the  cap  or  head 
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b)  may  be  turned  in  any  direction,  and  to  any  angle  (c).  The  pin  by  which  the 
alterations  in  the  rose  head  are  effected,  works  in  a  groove  (d)  in  the  face  of  the 
rose  ;  and  by  it  a  very  fine  shower,  a  coase  shower,  or  a  single  jet  from  one  open¬ 
ing  (e)  may  be  effected  at  pleasure.  The  valve  (f)  by  which  the  water  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  syringe,  is  in  the  side  of  the  rose. — Gard.  Mag. 
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FLORIC  U LT  U  R A L  I N TELLI GE N CE. 

New  and  vervt  Rare  plants,  figured  in  the  Botanical  Periodicals  for  August. 

CLASS  I.— DICOTYLEDONES,  OR  EXOGENES. 

LEGUMINOSAE. 

Dillav'vnia  gi  vcinifolia. — Glycine-leaved  Dillvvynia.  A  beautiful  plant. 
Flowers  of  a  bright  orange  and  dark-colour.  Native  of  New  Holland,  where  it 
was  originally  found  in  King  George’s  sound,  by  Mr.  Menzies,  and  more  recently 
by  Mr.  Baxter.  Bot.  Reg.  Culture. — It  requires  the  shelter  of  the  greenhouse 
and  should  be  potted  in  sandy  loam  and  peat 

Aca'cia  pentade'nia. — Fern-leaved  Acacia.  A  plant  possessed  of  very  grace¬ 
ful  foliage.  Flowers,  orange- yellow.  Native  of  the  South-west  coast  of  New 
Holland,  where  it  was  collected  by  Mr.  Knight.  Culture. — It  will  thrive  with 
the  same  treatment  as  other  New  Holland  Acacias,  and  is  propogated  by  cuttings 
in  the  same  manner. — Bot.  Reg. 

EPACRIDE.<E. 

Spheno'toma  capit'ata.  Long-leaved  Sphenotomo.  Flowers  blue  and 
white.  Native  of  the  South-west  coast  of  New  Holland,  whence  seeds  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  Knight.  Culture. — It  requires  the  shelter  of  a  greenhouse,  and 
the  same  treatment  as  the  Epacrises,  Styphelias,  and  other  well  known  plants  of 
the  same  natural  family.  Bot.  Reg. 

solaneje. 

Sol'anum  cri'spum. — Crimped  leaved  Solanum.  Flowers  lead  coloured  blue, 
Native  of  Chiloe,  found  commonly  in  waste  places,  also  abundantly  in  hedges, 
near  the  city  of  conception,  and  in  the  district  of  Carcamo  and  Palomares. 
Culture. — It  appears  likely  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  in  which  case  it  will  be  very 
ornamental ;  if  tied  to  a  stake  and  thus  forced  to  grow  erect,  it  will  throw  out  a 
great  number  of  lateral  branchlets,  at  the  end  of  every  one  of  which  is  a  bunch 
of  flowers.  It  grows  in  any  common  soil,  and  may  no  doubt  be  propogated  by 
cuttings. — Bot.  Reg. 

SCROPHULARINEJS. 

Salpiglo'ssis  atropurp'urea. — Dark  purple  Salpiglossis.  This  is  a  very 
beautiful  species.  Flowers  of  an  intense  blackish  purple  colour.  Native  of 
Chile,  where  all  the  species  of  Salpiglossis  grow.  They  are  found  springing 
from  the  sides  of  dry  clay  banks,  baked  hard  by  the  scorching  sun  of  that  cli¬ 
mate,  a  situation  in  which  the  moisture  that  the  earth  contains,  is  parted  with 
very  slowly,  and  with  considerable  difficulty.  Culture. — When  grown  in  the 
open  border,  they  are  apt  to  die  suddenly,  so  that  only  a  few  remain  out  of  a 
whole  bed :  this  is  probably  owing  to  the  soil  in  such  instances  being  too  light, 
and  therefore  subject  to  sudden  dryness,  a  condition  which  their  tender  roots,  are 
not  born  to  endure.  It  is  a  biennial.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  summer 
so  that  the  young  plants  may  be  well-established  by  the  end  of  autumn  ;  they 
should  then  be  kept  in  a  good  airy  greenhouse  during  the  winter,  and  afterwards 
be  either  shifted  into  large  pots  for  flowering  under  glass  in  the  succeeding  sum¬ 
mer  or  transferred  to  the  open  ground  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  tender  annuals. — Bot.  Reg. 
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RANUNCULACEE  lindl.  pceoniace. 

Pce'onia  officina'lis  var.  anemonIflora. — Anemone  flowered  variety  of 
the  common  Poeony.  This  plant  is  well  deserving  a  place  in  any  garden.  Flow¬ 
ers  of  a  rich  deep  crimson  colour.  The  stamens  are  converted  into  narrow, 
acuminated,  and  spirally  twisted  petals,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  original 
stock  as  the  Anemone-flowered,  or  Warratah  Camellia  does  to  the  true  Camellia 
raponica,  and  it  is  scarcely  less  beautiful  in  its  appearance. — Bot.  Mag. 

ERICEE. 

Arb'utus  pilo'sa.  Hairy  Arbutus.  Flowers  white,  streaked  with  reddish 
brown,  stem  very  hairy.  Native  of  Mexico,  was  raised  from  seeds  received  from 
Mr.  Don,  by  Mr.  Neil.  Culture. — It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  will  grow  in  sandy 
peat  soil,  and  may  be  propagated  by  layers. — Bot.  Mag. 

Rhododendron  indicum,  var.  Smithii.  Smiths  hybrid  Indian  Rhododen¬ 
dron.  This  splendid  hybrid  is  the  offspring  of  R.  phamiceum,  that  had  been 
fertilized  by  R.  indicum,  and  was  raised  by  Mr.  Smith,  at  Coombe  wood,  in  the 
spring  of  1828.  It  partakes  of  the  characters  of  both  parents,  and  like  them  is 
rather  tender,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  more  desirable  plant  than  either,  is  of  free 
growth,  and  produces  its  flowers  in  great  abundance.  Flowers  of  a  rosy  salmon 
colour,  large  and  spreading,  expansion  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches,  spot¬ 
ted  in  the  inside  with  darker  spots. — Brit.  FI.  Gard. 

camelliee. 

Camellia  Japonica  var.  compacta. — Close  flowering  Camellia.  This  is 
a  neat  flowering  shrub,  distinct  from  every  other  white  flowerer,  having  a  good 
deal  of  the  character  of  the  C.  Sasanqua  in  the  flowers,  but  the  leaves  of  the 
Japonica,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  raised  by  Messrs.  Young. — Lvdd.  Bot.  Cab 

MALVACEAE. 

Hibiscus  splendens. — The  resplendent  Hibiscus.  A  handsome  plant,  bears 
ing  magnificent  rose  coloured  flowers.  Native  of  New  Holland,  where  it  grows 
to  20  feet  high.  Culture. — It  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  or  seeds,  and  should 
be  planted  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  and  be  preserved  in  a  warm  green¬ 
house. — Lodd.  Bot.  Cab. 

PRIMULACEE. 

Pri'mula  verticill'ata. — The  whorled  Primrose.  Flowers  yellow,  leave¬ 
growing  in  whorls  on  the  flower-stalk,  hence  its  specific  character.  Native  of 
mount  Kusma,  near  Kurman,  in  Arabia  Felix,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Fors- 
kael :  it  grows,  according  to  him  a  foot  or  more  in  height.  Culture. — It  will 
thrive  in  a  pot  filed  with  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  rotten  dung,  and  may 
be  sheltered  in  a  frame  during  winter. — Lod.  Bot.  Cab. 

PASSIFLOREE. 

TacsAnia  pinnatistipula.  (fig.  116)  Pinnated  Stipuled  Tacsonia.  This  elegant 
passion-flower  is  well  deserving  a  place  in  any  collection  of  plants,  the  flowers  are 
of  a  bright  rose  colour,  and  very  showy.  It  is  a  native  of  Talcahuano,  and  Val¬ 
paraiso,  in  Chile.  The  genus  is  principally  distinguished  by  the  long  tube  of 
the  Perianthemum.  The  name  is  of  Peruvian  origin,  Tacso  being  applied  to 
several  species  of  this  genus  in  Peru,  and  was  first  employed  by  Jussieu,  to  denote 
this  group.  Culture. — It  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  Passi florae  generally 
and  seems  likely,  in  favourable  situations,  to  prove  quite  as  hardy  as  the  Passi- 
flora  caerulea. — Brit.  Flower  Garden , 
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LABIATE. 

Coleus  aromaticus. — Sweet  scented, Coleus.  This  plant  appears  to  be  very 
commonly  cultivated  in  Indian  gardens,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  great  fragrance. 
The  leaves  are  frequently  eaten  with  bread  and  butter,  or  bruised  and  mixed 
with  various  articles  of  food,  drink,  or  medicine.  It  is  probably  also  indige¬ 
nous  in  that  country :  its  flowers  are  purple  and  not  remarkable  for  beauty. 
Culture. — It  is  a  stove  plant,  and  flowers  from  March  to  May  :  it  grows  in  light 
sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  may  be  readily  increased  by  cuttings.  In  gardens  it  is 
often  called  Gesneria  odorata. — Bot.  Beg. 

CLASS  II.— MONOCOTYLEDONES,  OR  ENDOGENES. 

ORCHIDEjE. 

Pterost'ylis  Banksii. — Large-leaved  Pterostylis.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
New  Zealand,  where  it  was  first  discovered  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  at  the  time  he 
accompanied  Capt.  Cook  round  the  world.  It  was  also  found  by  Mr.  Allan 
Cuningliam,  in  1826,  growing  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  which  is  received  into 
the  bay  of  Islands. — Bot.  Mag.  Culture. — It  will  require  the  heat  of  the  stove, 
and  we  should  think  would  thrive  in  peat  and  loam. 

Maxill'aria  Placa'nthera. — Flat-anthered  Maxillaria.  A  parasitic  plant. 
Flowers  yellowish  green,  spotted  with  brown.  Introduced  from  Brazil  by  Mrs. 
Harrison. — Bot.  Mag.  Culture. — It  requires  a  moist  stove  like  the  other  plants 
of  the  same  genus,  and  should  be  potted  in  turfy  peat  soil,  mixed  with  a  portion 
of  deca)red  wood  or  saw-dust,  and  kept  in  a  damp  bottom. 

Maxillaria  gracilis.  Slender  Maxillaria.  This  curious  little  plant  is  very 
slender  in  its  habit,  and  its  height  does  not  exceed  four  inches.  Flowers  red  and 
yellow,  native  of  Brazil.  Culture. — It  requires  a  moist  stove,  and  should  be 
potted  in  moss  vegetable  earth,  and  small  pieces  of  broken  pot.  It  may  some¬ 
times  be  separated  for  increase. — Lodd.  Bot.  Cab. 

New  Seedling  Cactus. — A  new  seedling  Cactus,  between  speciosa  and  spe- 
ciosissima,  flowered  last  April,  in  the  gardens  at  Plaistow-Lodge,  Bromley, 
Kent;  the  plant  consists  of  one  shoot  two  feet  high,  with  three  large  flowers  on 
the  top,  of  a  deep  scarlet  colour. — T.  Pressley. — Gard.  Mag. 

New  Variety  of  the  Hawthorn. — This  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  trees, 
and  much  more  desirable  than  the  old  pink  thorn,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called 
“  scarlet  thorn.”  The  flowers  of  the  new  kind  are  each  as  large  as  two-thirds  of 
the  breadth  of  a  sixpenny  piece ;  they  grow  in  bunches  containing  from  twelve 
to  twenty  flowers  each,  the  petals  are  of  a  most  beautiful  carmine-crimson  co¬ 
lour,  except  in  their  claws  which  are  white,  and  thus  constitute  a  white  eye  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  broad  crimson  orbit. — Gard.  Mag. 

Culture  of  the  Hibi'scus  attenu'atus. — This  beautiful  plant  can  scarcely 
be  propagated  by  seed.  Being  herbaceous,  it  dies  down  to  the  soil  every  year  ; 
it  should  be  kept  dry,  and  free  from  frost  during  the  winter,  and  re-potted  in 
light  rich  soil,  mixed  with  river  sand  in  the  spring.  It  should  be  placed  in  a 
frame,  and  abundantly  watered  during  summer ;  but  in  autumn,  when  the  plant 
begins  to  lose  its  leaves,  watering  must  be  gradually  left  off,  till  it  is  in  a  state  to 
have  the  stem  cut  over,  and  the  pot  containing  the  root  placed  in  the  back  shed 
of  a  stove. — Pruss.  Gard.  Soc. 

Flower  Seeds,  when  a  few  years  old,  are  said  to  produce  more  double  flow¬ 
ers  than  those  which  are  sown  the  year  after  their  ripening. — Pruss.  Gard.  Soc. 
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A  CHOICE  COLLECTION  OF  NEW  AND  VERY  RARE  PLANTS, 

BY  MESSRS.  MACKIE,  OF  NORWICH, 

We  feel  a  pleasure  in  being  able  to  present  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  the  old 
established  nursery  of  Messrs.  Mackie,  of  Norwich,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  forest 
and  Ornamental  trees  have  been  cultivated  to  a  very  great  extent.  It  has  of  late 
been  much  improved,  by  a  well  laid  out  ornamental  garden  and  walks,  and  great 
pains  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  introduce  new  and  beautiful  plants ;  a  list 
of  some  of  the  rarer  sorts  has  been  furnished  us. 


NEW  HARDY  SHRUBS. 


Acacia  affinis 
Auraucaria  imbricata 
Arbutus  procera 
Berberis  glumacea 

-  rhpens 

- aristata 

Cherry,  double-blossomed  French 
Cydonia  sinensis 
Daphne  pontica  rosea 

- cneorum  maxima 

Escallonia  rubra 
-  viscosa 

NEW  AND  CHOICE 

Alstraemera  Hookeri. 

-  Simsii 

-  Flos  Martini 

-  Psittacina 

Delphinium  speciosum 

-  phaeniceum 

DodecatheonMedia  alba 
Erythronium  americanum 
Francoa  coccinea 
Gaillardia  aristata 
-  bicolor 

t 

Gladiolus  Psittacinus 

- —  and  Herbert’s  collection. 

Goody  era  pubescens 
Hibiscus  moscheutos 

- -  Munroana 

Lathyrus  latifolius  albiflorus 
Lubinia  atropurea 
Lobelia  Tupa  coccinea 

- Lows  purple 

Lupinus  polyphy'llus  albus 

- plumosus 

-  lepidus 


-  montividensis 

Euonymus  nanus 

-  obovatus 

Juniperus  recurva 
Maclura  aurantiaca 
Piptanthus  nepalensis 
Ribes  sanguinemn 
Schinus  Litri 
Sophora  japonica 
Rubus  spectabilis 

Thirty  choice  varieties  of  Ghent 
Azaleas. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

-  fiexuosus 

Narcissus  thirty  varieties 
Nuttallia  pedata 
Oxalis  floribunda 

-  tetraphylla 

Pentstemon  glandulosus 

-  procerus 

-  venustus 

-  speciosus,  &c. 

Phlox  pumila 

- verna 

- glomerata 

- prociimbens 

- crassifolia 

-  rosea 

- odorata  grandiflora 

-  elegans 

Phlox  odorata  rosea 

-  latifolia  rosea 

-  marylandica 

-  hybrida 

-  and  forty  other  choice  kinds. 

Prattia  begoniafolia 
Pceonia  thirty  kinds 
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Acacia  pubescens 

- conspicua 

-  diffusa 

Andromeda  buxifolia 
Azalea  sinensis 
Cactus  Jenkinsoui 

- Curtisii 

- new  scarlet 

Calceolaria  Youngii 

- and  five  varieties. 

- Wheelerii 

- and  five  varieties 

Calindrinia  grandifiora 


GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

,Chironia  trinerva 
Chorizema  Henchmanni 

-  rhombea 

Doryanthus  excelsa 
Erica,  sixty  choice  kinds 
Eutaxia  Baxt£ri 
Glycine  cocciuea 
Hibiscus  Lindleyana 
Hovea  Celsii 

-  latifolia 

-  linearis 

Ixora  rosea 
-  coccinea 


reticulata 

Kennedia  monophylla  longi-racemosa 

Colvillii 

Ledocarpum  pedunculare 

eximia 

Malva  miniata 

punctata 

Oxalis  Bowieana 

excelsa 

-  Deppii 

eclipse 

Ruellia  Sabiniana 

elegans 

Scottia  dentata 

rosa  mundi 

Silane  regia 

Dahliaflora 

Sollya  heterophylla 

imbrieata 

Thunbergia  alata 

Rawsonia  speciosa 

-  grandiflora 

rosa-sinensis 

-  fragrans 

corallina 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Bats  of  the  ordinary  size,  are  very  numerous  in  Jamaica ;  they  are  found  in 
mills  and  old  houses,  especially  such  as  are  little  occupied  ;  they  do  great  mis¬ 
chief  in  gardens,  where  they  eat  the  green  peas,  opening  the  pod  over  each  pea, 
and  removing  it  very  dexterously.  Bishop  Heber  says,  “the  vampire  bat  of  In¬ 
dia  is  a  very  harmless  creature,  of  habits  entirely  different  from  the  formidable 
idea  entertained  of  it  in  England.  It  only  eats  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  indeed 
its  teeth  are  not  indicative  of  carnivorous  habits ;  and  from  blood  it  turns  away 
when  offered  to  it.  During  the  day-time,  it  is,  of  course,  inert;  but  at  night  it 
is  lively,  affectionate,  and  playful,  knows  its  keeper,  but  has  no  objection  to  the 
approach  and  touch  of  others.”  Mr.  Waterton,  however,  when  speaking  in  the 
“  Wanderings”  of  the  vampire  of  South  America  says,  “  there  are  two  species  in 
Demerara,  both  of  which  suck  living  animals;  one  is  rather  larger  than  the  com¬ 
mon  bat,  the  other  measures  above  two  feet  from  wing  to  wing  extended.  So 
gently  does  this  nocturnal  surgeon  draw  the  blood,  that  instead  of  being  roused, 
the  patient  is  lulled  into  a  still  profound  sleep.”  The  larger  vampire  sucks 
men  and  other  animals ;  the  smaller  seems  to  confine  itself  chiefly  to  birds. — 
Mag.  Nat.  Ilist. 
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Experiments  on  Bees’  Wax  and  Vegetable  Wax. — M.  Oppermann 
states,  that  the  vegetable  wax  of  the  East  Indies  is  of  a  yellowish  white  colour, 
transparent  at  the  edges,  more  brittle  and  greasy  to  the  touch,  but  less  compact 
than  bees’  wax.  Its  taste  is  rancid  when  it  has  been  masticated  some  time  :  its 
sp.  gr.  0.  97 ;  at  124  deg.  Fahr.  it  melts,  remains  fluid  at  112  deg.  and  solidifies 
at  109  deg.  It  is  soluble  both  in  spirit  and  in  aether ;  the  former  solution  soli¬ 
difies  in  cooling,  while  the  latter  merely  deposits  light  flocks  Japan  wax,  yielded 
by  analysis, 

Carbon .  70,9683 

Hydrogen .  12,0728 

Oxygen . 16,9589 

100,0000 

Brazilian  Wax  very  closely  resembles  the  foregoing :  their  colour,  consistence, 
and  odour  almost  the  same ;  the  Brazilian  is  however  distinguished  by  the  yel- 
owish  brown  pellicle  with  which  it  is  covered  :  it  fuses  at  120  deg.  and  solidifies 
lat  113  deg.  The  spirituous  and  aetherial  solutions  resemble  those  of  the  Japan 
wax.  Brazilian  wax  gave  by  analysis, 

Carbon .  72,8788 

Hydrogen .  12,0297 

Oxygen .  15,0915 

100,0000 

Bleached  and  purified  bees’  wax  is  harder  than  the  foregoing :  but  the  vege¬ 
table  wax,  dissolved  in  four  parts  of  oil,  gives  a  compound  which  is  three  times 
firmer  than  that  obtained  with  the  same  quantities  of  bees’  wax  and  oil ;  but  the 
latter  gives  greater  consistency  to  fat  than  the  former. 

Alcohol,  even  when  hot,  dissolves  bees’  wax  with  difficulty ;  the  solution  soli¬ 
difies  by  cooling,  and  yields  a  white  granular  transparent  mass.  ./Ether  when 
boiling  forms  a  clear  solution  of  bees’  wax,  which  becomes  turbid  by  spontane¬ 
ous  evaporation ;  it  afterwards  thickens,  and  the  wax  when  separated,  appears  to 
have  suffered  no  change.  Caustic  soda  at  first  merely  softens  bees’  wax,  but  af¬ 
terwards  converts  it  into  soap,  though  not  so  readily  as  the  vegetable  wax.  By 
analysis,  bees’  wax  yielded. 

Carbon . . . 31,2910 

Hydrogen .  14,0726 

Oxygen .  54,6364 

100,0000 

Ann.  de  Ch.  et  de  Phys. 

The  Esquimaux  Lake,  North  America. — This  lake  is  said  to  extend  from 
north  to  south  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  about  the  same  from 
east  to  west.  It  is  reported  to  be  full  of  islands,  to  be  every  where  brackish, 
and  to  receive  two  large  rivers  besides  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Mackenzie.  It 
may  be  plausibly  conjectured,  that  the  alluvial  materials  brought  down  by  the 
Mackenzie,  and  other  rivers  have  gradually  formed  a  barrier  of  islands  and 
shoals,  which  by  preventing  the  free  access  of  the  tide,  enables  the  fresh  water  to 
maintain  the  predominance  behind  it.  The  action  of  the  waves  of  the  sea  has  a 
tendency  the  height  of  the  barrier,  while  the  currents  of  the  rivers  and  the  ebb 
tide  preserve  the  depth  of  the  lake.  A  great  formation  of  wood  coal  will,  no 
doubt,  be  ultimately  formed  by  the  immense  quantities  of  drift  timber  deposited 
on  the  borders  of  this  lake. — J.  Rennie. — Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 
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The  Red  or  Guernsey  Partridge,  (Perdrix  Rufa,  Ray.) — This  bird  has 
been  just  introduced  into  the  principality  of  Wales.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lewes,  ol 
Dyffryn,  having  bred  this  year  eight  brace,  under  a  bantam  fowl,  adopting  the 
same  system  of  feeding  them  as  that  of  the  pheasant,  and  chopped  eggs.  rI  hey 
much  resemble  ours  in  colour  and  size,  with  the  exception  of  the  legs  and  bill, 
which  are  of  a  vermillion  red.  They  run  much  like  the  land-rail,  (Ortygometra 
crex,)  and  are  very  reluctant  to  take  wing.  <£  Mr.  Daniel  says,  they  are  plentiful 
near  Oxford.  The  Marquis  of  Hertford,  having  imported  many  thousand  eggs 
which  were  hatched  under  hens,  and  liberated;  and  so  early  as  1777,  he  says  he 
saw  a  covey,  consisting  of  fourteen  of  these  birds,  several  of  which  he  shot;  ma¬ 
ny  coveys  may  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ipswich,  or  preserved  manors 
where  they  seem  to  prefer  the  w'aste  healthy  ground  to  corn  fields,  the  favourite 
haunts  of  the  common  species.” — Mont.  Ornith.  Diet. 

Serpents. — M.  Duvernoy,  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  the 
organization  of  venomous  serpents,  has  ascertained  that,  besides  the  venomous 
teeth  in  front,  the  existence  of  which  has  long  been  known,  they  have  in  the  hin¬ 
der  part  of  the  jaw  longer  and  stronger  teeth,  of  as  great  malignity.  He  is  also 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  secretions  of  the  lachrymal  glands  in  some  descrip¬ 
tions  of  venomous  serpents,  do  not  go  to  moisten  the  eye-balls,  but  enter  the 
mouth,  and  assist  in  communicating  saliva  to  the  food. 

Tincture  of  Roses. — Take  the  petals  of  the  common  rose  (centifolioe,)  place 
them,  without  pressing  them,  in  a  bottle,  pour  some  good  spirits  of  wine  upon 
them,  close  the  bottle  and  let  it  stand  until  it  is  required  for  use.  This  will  keep 
for  years,  and  yield  a  perfume  little  inferior  to  Otto  of  roses ;  a  few  drops  will 
suffice  to  impregnate  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  with  a  delicious  odour.  Com¬ 
mon  vinegar  is  greatly  improved  by  a  very  small  quantity  being  added  to  it. 

Skinless  Oats. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society,  a 
specimen  of  the  Avenacea  Farina ,  or  Skinless  Oat,  was  produced  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Knott,  which  had  been  plucked  that  morning  out  of  a  piece  of  ground  be¬ 
longing  to  that  gentleman,  at  Wormleighton.  It  was  produced  from  seed  fur¬ 
nished  to  him  by  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Heanton,  Punchardon,  near  Barnstaple,  Devon¬ 
shire,  and  grown  in  the  season  of  1830,  for  the  first  time  it  was  ever  produced  in 
Great  Britain,  by  Thomas  Derenzy,  Esq.  of  Clobemon  Hall,  who  obtained  the 
seed  through  a  friend  of  his  at  Rotterdam,  whither  it  was  imported  from  Shantag, 
a  remote  district  in  China,  and  was  quite  unknown  to  Europeans  till  within 
these  three  years.  The  advantages  which  this  extraordinary  and  valuable  grain 
possesses  over  all  other  kinds  of  oats,  are  numerous,  viz. : — When  thrashed  from 
the  sheaf,  it  is  exactly  like  oatmeal,  and  is  fit  for  immediate  use  for  culinary  pur¬ 
poses,  and  every  other  sort  wrhich  oatmeal  is  consumed,  the  grain  being  quite  free 
from  every  particle  of  rind  or  husk.  The  flavour  is  delicious,  and  it  contains 
much  more  farinaceous  matter.  There  is,  of  course,  a  considerable  saving  of 
oats,  and  expense  of  kiln  drying,  grinding,  sifting,  &c.  &c. ;  and  one  peck  of  it 
contains  more  nutrious  food  for  a  horse  than  three  pecks  of  common  oats.  The 
produce  is  most  astonishing,  the  average  being  twenty-six  barrels,  of  fourteen 
stone  to  the  Irish  acre — the  exact  quantity  grown  by  Mr.  Derenzy  on  one  acre. 
It  was  not  sown  till  the  4th  of  May,  1830,  and  was  reaped  early  in  August  the 
same  year.  It  is  remarkably  hardy,  and  well  adapted  for  this  climate.” 
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PART  III. 

I.— SOCIETIES, 

CONNECTED  WITH  HORTICULTURE  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meetings  of  this  Society  for  the  month  of  July,  papers  have  been  read  in  the  black 
Corinth  grape,  which  in  a  dried  state,  forms  the  currants  of  the  shops,  and  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  Camellia,  more  especially  as  regards  the  propagation  of  the  C.  reticula.  The  first  was  by 
Mr.  R. Thompson,  of  the  Society’s  garden;  the  second  by  John  Allnut,  Esq.  of  Clapham, 
whose  great  success  with  the  variety  on  which  he  particularly  dwells,  leads  us  to  hope  that  his 
hints  will  lessen  the  difficulties  hitherto  experienced  in  increasing  this  beautiful  plant. 

The  articles  exhibited  have  again  been  of  the  finest  description,  particularly  the  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh,  black  Frontignac  and  white  Constantia  grapes,  the  black  Tartarian,  Bigarreau  and 
early  purple  Griotte  cherries,  the  Grosse  mignonne  and  Royal  George  peaches,  and  the  Elton, 
Wilmots,  Superb,  old  pine  and  yellow  chili  strawberries.  Mr.  Myatt,  of  Manor  Farm,  Dept¬ 
ford,  produced  his  celebrated  pine  apple,  strawberries,  which  proved  to  possess  the  richest  fla¬ 
vour.  We  have  observed  also,  Hybrid  Cactuses,  Gladioluses,  and  Calceolarias.  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  Azaleas,  Oncidium  fletuosum,  Fuchsia  globosa,  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  Roses,  the  Mag¬ 
nolias  glanca  and  Thomsoniana,  Habenaria  fimbriata  and  new  sp.  of  Gaura  and  Aster  from 
California.  A  very  ingenious  model  of  an  Orange-box,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Allnut;  its  bot¬ 
tom  and  sides  were  composed  of  slate,  running  in  grooves  in  a  wooden  frame.  The  whole  was 
of  light  appearance,  and  could  be  taken  to  pieces  with  the  greatest  facility'. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  prize  exhibition  of  Roses  took  place  on  the  3rd  instant,  and  was 
as  beautiful  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  list  of  competitors,  comprised  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  of  the  cultivators  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  medals  were  finally  adjudged  as 
follows: — the  large  silver  Medal  to  Mr.  John  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  and  Banksian  Medals  to 
Lord  Grenville,  and  Mr.  James  Young,  of  Epsom,  A  Banksian  Medal  was  also  recommended 
to  be  given  to  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  for  his  Yellow  Nvisette 
Rose. 

SHEFFIELD  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  third  Exhibition  for  the  present  year,  was  held  in  the  Music  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  Au¬ 
gust  8th.  The  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  very  good,  but  upon  the  whole,  neither  the 
attendance  or  show  of  flowers  was  equal  to  former  exhibitions. 

MANCHESTER  FLORAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  last  meeting  for  this  season  was  held  in  the  Exchange  dining-room,  the  Exhibition  was 
inferior  to  former  meetings,  and  the  attendance  of  company  rather  thin. 

LIVERPOOL  FLORAL  MEETING. 

The  third  and  last  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  August  1st,  in  the  Corn  Exchange  ;  the 
vegetables  were  generally  of  a  superior  description,  the  celery  particularly  so ;  there  were  also 
some  very  excellent  grapes,  but  upon  the  whole,  the  show  was  very  inferior  to  the  correspond¬ 
ing  one  last  year. 

II.— MONTHLY  HORTICULTURAL  CALENDAR, 

FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

The  temperature  now  begins  to  decline,  the  nights  lengthen  and  evaporation  greatly  dimin¬ 
ishes,  many  varieties  of  fruit  ripen,  and  should  be  gathered  during  this  month.  Cucumbers 
and  melons  will  begin  to  require  matting  down  at  night.  All  articles  used  for  pickling,  as  cu¬ 
cumbers,  onions,  nasturtiums,  &c.  should  now  be  gathered,  transplant  all  articles  intended  for 
upe  this  autumn,  which  plant  as  early  in  the  month  as  possible.  Prepare  the  ground  for 
planting  fruit  trees,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  or  beginning  of  next,  if  they  be  pretty 
ripe, you  may  remove  them,  p  144  and  191.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  is  cold 
begin  to  get  in  all  your  greenhouse  plants,  prepare  mould  for  florists  flowers,  and  make  much 
of  every  day  in  this  month. 
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'  FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 
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Peaches  and  Nectarine  Trees,  if  attended  to  in  former  months,  will  now  require  merely  look¬ 
ing  over,  to  see  that  the  fruit  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun. 

Cover  Morelia  Cherries  with  nets,  if  not  done  before. 

Figs  out  of  doors  will  now  he  ripe,  see  p.  71,  95,  and  386. 

New  Strawberry  beds,  should  be  made,  if  not  done  before,  p.  95,  329. 

Buds  put  in  last  month,  and  July,  will  most  probably  require  the  bandages  a  little  loosening. 

Grapes.  Vines  In  pots,  now  brought  into  the  vinery  will  ripen  their  fruit  in  January,  p.  6. 
18*5,  490,538,.  Vines  in  frames  and  the  open  air  p.  73, 193,  309,  337,  and  339. 

Pine  Stoves.  If  the  fruit  be  chiefly  ripe,  renovate  your  succession  pits  witli  a  good  portion 
of  new  bark,  and  shift  the  plants  into  pots  large  enough  for  them  to  fruit  in ;  for  the  regulation 
of  their  heat,  see  p.  374. 

Peach  houses  See.  If  the  fruit  is  over  expose  the  trees  to  the  open  air. 

Peach  or  Cherry  Trees  in  pots.  If  the  wood  is  ripe  place  under  a  north  wall  to  prepare  them 
for  early  forcing. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Carnation  layers  potted  out  last  month  must  remain  the  open  air,  and  receive  gentle  w'ater- 
ings,  if  required,  p.  199  to  200. 

Ranunculusses  now  planted  in  frames  will  bloom  in  J anuary. 

Hyacinths  should  be  planted  about  the  end  of  the  month,  they  thrive  very  well,  however,  if 
planted  in  the  beginning  of  Nov.  see  p.  588. 

Pceonia  Moutan  cuttings  may  now  be  grafted  on  the  tuberous  roots  of  P.  officinalis. 

Camellias  may  now  be  grafted  and  budded,  but  we  prefer  the  spring  season,  p.  3j7  to  364. 

Auricula  Seeds,  as  also  those  of  Tulip,  Ranunculusses,  Anemone,  &c.  may  now  be  sown  in 
boxes  of  fine  light  mould,  although  we  have  invariably  found  them  do  better  when  sown  as 
soon  as  they  are  gathered,  p.  56. 

Prepare  beds  for  tulips,  p.  104,  A  ne names  and  Narcissus,  p.  144. 

Erica  cuttings ,  Diosmas  and  other  delicate  greenhouse  plants  may  still  be  put  in,  p.  96,  and 
455. 

Pink  pipings,  put  in  last  month,  should,  if  properly  struck,  be  transplanted  in  beds  to  remove 
in  the  spring. 

Propagate  Pelargoniums  by  cuttings  at  the  end  of  the  month,  p.  102. 

Mignonette  may  still  be  sown  in  pots,  to  stand  the  winter  in  frames,  p.  96,  and  144. 

Ten  weeks  stock  sown.early  this  month  in  pots,  and  sheltered  in  frames,  come  into  flower  early 

in  the  spring. 

China  Rose  cuttings  strike  very  freely  now,  but  they  sooner  become  finer  plants,  if  put  in 
during  the  spring  months,  p.  245  to  252. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT, 

Mushroom  beds  should  now  be  generally  made;  be  careful  in  spawning  that  the  heat  docs  not 
rise  above  55  or  60  degrees,  or  the  spawn  will  be  destroyed. 

Celery  earth  up  as  it  advances  in  growth,  p.  96,  289,290,  and  4C3. 

Lettuce  Plants  should  be  planted  out  for  October,  also  sow  three  times  before  the  20th  to 
preserve  in  frames,  and  warm  borders  throughout  the  winter. 

Endive  may  be  planted  out  two  or  three  times  in  the  month. 

Onions  must  be  taken  up  in  fine  weather,  and  spread  on  a  floor  or  flue  in  an  airy  situation 
dry. 

Cauliflower  plants  from  seed  sown  last  month  will  some  of  them  be  ready  to  prick  out  for 
sheltering  through  the  winter,  choose  some  rich  light  mould  for  the  purpose,  if  a  score  or  two 
were  potted  singly  in  60-sized  pots,  and  sheltered  in  the  same  frame  through  the  winter;  they 
will  come  in  about  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  usnal  time. 

Herbs  fit  for  cutting  should  be  gathered  in  fine  weather. 

Welsh  Onions  may  still  be  sown,  if  not  done  last  month. 

Carrot  seed  may  yet  be  sown  for  young  ones  in  the  spring. 

Raddishes  for  late  crops  may  be  sown  twice  this  month,  in  the  beginning  and  middle. 

Normandy  Cress  may  be  sown,  if  not  done  last  month. 

Cabbage  Plants  should  be  planted  cut  early  in  the  month,  in  rows  12  inches  apart,  and  six 
inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows,  to  use  as  coleworts  for  November.  Those  sown  last 
month  will  require  pricking  out  in  beds,  to  plant  out  early  in  the  spring. 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


HORTICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  I.— ON  TRAINING  FRUIT  TREES. 

BIT  A  JOURNEYMAN  GARDENER. 

It  is  astonishing  how  deficient  most  practical  men  of  our  profession 
are  in  the  art  of  training  trees.  We  see  in  almost  every  garden, 
trees  trained  upon  the  old  world  fashion,  that  of  laying  in  a  twig 
wherever  there  is  an  inch  of  brick  to  be  seen,  without  any  rule  or 
principle,  which  is  certainly  a  great  stigma  upon  the  profession. 
Young  practitioners  as  well  as  old  are  in  the  same  fault,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  present  rapid  march  of  intellect,  they  go  on  in  the 
same  way  as  their  fathers  did  in  past  ages.  Considering  a  garden 
as  a  place  of  pleasure  to  amuse  and  delight,  the  enjoyments  derived 
from  it  must  be  according  to  its  taste  and  state  of  keeping.  Now 
as  the  walls  form  one  of  the  principle  objects  in  a  garden,  so  the 
trees  upon  them  should  be  in  a  good  system  of  training,  as  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  garden  depends  upon  them  in  a  great v measure. 
Handsome  trees,  I  admit,  would  be  a  poor  recompence,  if  they  could 
only  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  benefits  which  ought  to  be 
derived  from  the  wall,  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected.  But 
when  it  can  by  experience  be  shown,  that  the  greatest  crops  are  in 
general  those  obtained  from  trees  possessing  the  greatest  symmetry 
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and  elegance,  so  great  blame  must  necessarily  be  attached  to  those 
who  have  not  their  trees  trained  upon  the  form  most  suitable  for  uti¬ 
lity  and* elegance,  the  blame  may  lie  with  the  gardener,  with  his 
master,  or  with  both,  as  the  case  may  be  :  if  with  the  gardener,  he  is 
a  disgrace  to  his  profession ;  if  with  his  master,  it  is  a  disgrace  to 
his  taste ;  and  as  he  is  perfectly  at  will  to  please  himself  in  that  par¬ 
ticular,  so  other  persons  are  also  at  will  to  question  his  taste,  whether 
it  be  refined  or  ridiculous.  I  have  been  partly  induced  to  send  you 
these  thoughts  by  seeing  in  the  Register  two  articles  upon  training, 
one  by  Mr.  Mearns,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Haythorn,  upon  both  of 
which  I  take  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  remarks. 

I  think  Mr.  Haythorn  did  as  well  as  could  be  done  with  the 
old  trees  he  had  to  deal  with,  unless  he  had  actually  stubbed  them 
up,  root  and  branch,  the  plan  I  would  undoubtedly  have  taken,  had 
they  been  left  to  my  will.  I  can  only  see  that  by  his  method,  he  is 
protracting  for  a  very  little  period  the  existence  of  the  aged  and 
worn  out  trees,  and  losing  time  by  not  having  his  wall  filled  with 
young  ones.  With  Mr.  Mearns,  it  is  a  different  thing,  his  way  of 
training,  I  think  objectionable  in  many  respects.  By  his  inverse 
mode  of  training  upon  walls,  it  would  seem  to  be  his  maxim  to  stunt, 
and  retard  nature  in  her  supplies,  that  she  may  be  more  liberal  to 
him  in  return,  a  thing  not  to  be  expected.  I  send  you  a  sketch  of 
a  low  standard  peach  tree,  and  I  leave  it  for  you  and  your  readers  to 
judge,  whether  they  would  expect  the  greatest  benefits  from  such  a 
one,  or  from  one  trained  after  his  peacock  tail  manner.  Instead  of 
pinching,  I  would  let  them  extend  to  their  utmost  length,  for  which 
purpose,  trees  trained  in  the  eliptical  manner,  shown  Fig.  117,  are 
well  adapted. 
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If  they  grow  too  luxuriantly,  they  can  easily  he  stopped,  by  al¬ 
lowing  a  superabundant  crop  of  fruit  to  remain,  which  is  the  best 
method  of  checking  them.  Under  Mr.  Mearns’s  system,  the  trees 
will  soon  he  worn  out,  whereas,  if  trained  after  the  eliptical  method, 
with  judicious  cutting  and  nailing,  they  may  he  made  to  possess 
the  same  form,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  to  flourish  for 
half  a  century.  Mr.  Meams  will  find  a  great  difficulty  in  getting 
his  stocks  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  if  it  he  one  twelve  feet  high,  and  I 
think  such  stocks  would  look  very  unsightly,  then  the  same  objec¬ 
tions  may  he  made  to  those  trained  with  riders.  I  do  not  think  re¬ 
verse  training  upon  walls  will  ever  be  attended  with  any  advantage, 
although  it  might  he  recommended  for  fruit  trees  upon  the  open 
border,  with  sticks  bent  in  the  ground,  or  trained  horizontally  upon 
low  wooden  lattice  work.  I  likewise  send  you  a  sketch  of  a  pear 
tree,  (Fig.  118,)  trained  in  the  usual  horizontal  manner. 
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With  shoots  laid  in  alongside  of  the  old  ones,  its  advantage  is, 
that  it  keeps  the  tree  in  hearing  from  the  stock  to  the  extremity ;  it 
is  an  excellent  plan  for  these  sorts,  which  will  hear  upon  the  extrem¬ 
ities  alone.  The  young  shoot  in  course  of  time,  take  the  place  of 
their  predecessors,  and  other  shoots  are  again  brought  along  them, 
so  keeping  the  trees  in  a  healthy  hearing  state. 

A  Journeyman  Gardener. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  ONIONS,  IN  PORTUGAL. 

BY  I.  T. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  acquainted  with  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  who 
assured  me,  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  Portugal 
onions  arose  from  the  mode  of  culture,  and  that  he  grew  quite  as 
good  ones  in  his  garden  in  this  country.  He  promised  to  give  me 
in  writing,  a  full  account  of  the  method,  hut  this  was  forgotten ;  I, 
however,  recollect  that  he  said,  in  that  country  they  sow  the  onions 
in  seed-beds,  and  always  plant  them  out  into  deep  drills,  in  which 
they  are  plentifully  watered  in  dry  weather,  this  not  only  gives  them 
the  larger  size,  but  also  renders  them  of  a  much  milder  flavour  than 
those  grown  after  the  old  system  in  England. 

I.  T. 

ARTICLE  III. 

ON  TRAINING  PEACH  AND  NECTARINE  TREES. 

BY  MR.  SEYMOUR. 

I  felt  much  surprised  at  the  manner  Mr.  Harrison  treated  our  me¬ 
thod  of  training  peach  and  nectarine  trees,  in  his  article  page  529, 
of  the  Register ;  the  figures  there  given  are  altogether  incorrect. 
Fig.  91,  represents  a  tree  nearly  horizontal,  and  as  he  acknowledges 
to  have  seen  our  trees,  he  must  have  been  aware  they  are  not  so ; 
the  side  branches  are  shown  as  growing  from  the  centre  seven  or 
eight  inches  apart,  and  single  ;  now  in  our  trees  they  are  only  three 
or  four  inches,  and  all  double  or  treble  after  the  first  year,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Gardeners’  Magazine,  figures 
79  and  80,  (which  were  taken  from  correct  drawings,  sent  to  Mr. 
Loudon  by  my  father ;)  their  elevation  therefore  must  he  much 
greater  than  you  have  represented,  as  the  stem  will  be  shorter  when 
the  wall  is  clothed  with  branches.  Your  figure  92  shews  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  ugly  protuberances,  not  to  be  found  on  the  trees  under  my 
father’s  care,  although  some  of  them  are  nearly  thirty  years  old.  I 
do  not  consider  the  method  ought  to  be  condemned,  because  unskil¬ 
ful  hands  do  not  make  it  answer  so  well  as  he  docs,  for  according  to 
Mr.  Harrison’s  own  confession,  the  plan  answers  better  under  my 
father’s  management,  than  he  ever  saw  it  in  other  places.  With  re- 
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gard  to  1] is  friend’s  observation  : — that  it  answers  better  for  peaches 
than  nectarines,  it  is  utterly  unfounded,  being  completely  at  variance 
with  our  observations :  we  find  little  or  no  difficulty  with  any  except 
weak  trees  of  some  of  the  white  peaches,  which  are  thin  of  wood-buds; 
but  this  is  very  seldom  the  case  with  nectarines. 

Wm.  Seymour. 

Palace  Gardens,  Bishopsthorp ,  near  York,) 

August  13///,  1832.  £ 


ARTICLE  IV. 

COMPARATIVE  REMARKS  ON  WOOD  AND  METAL,  AS 
CONDUCTORS  OF  HEAT. 


BY  MU.  CUR. 

As  “Epliebicus  Horticultor,”  has  with  some  warmth,  criticised  a  letter 
I  wrote  in  behalf  of  metallic  hot-houses ;  I  consider  it  requisite  to 
make  some  reply,  in  defence  of  what  I  there  advanced.  Mr.  E.  H. 
says,  I  ascertained,  that  metal  and  wood  were  equal  conductors  of 
heat,  if  kept  well  painted ;  what  I  meant  was,  that  wood  and  metal 
are  equal  conductors  of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  of  our  atmosphere, 
and  not  of  water  and  sand,  &c.  Mr.  E.  H.  appearing  to  have  a 
pretty  competent  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  Caloric,  must  be 
aware  of  the  difference  of  its  conduction  in  one  element,  to  that  of 
another ;  were  he  to  take  equal  sized  rods  of  metal  and  wood,  both 
being  well  painted,  and  half  covered  with  wax,  as  directed  by  him¬ 
self,  page  583,  and  place  them  in  the  sun-shine  in  an  erect  position, 
he  would  soon  see  the  equalisation  of  the  conduction  of  Caloric,  for 
the  wax  on  the  wood  would  melt  equally  as  soon  as  that  on  the  me¬ 
tal,  and  I  conceive  this  to  be  the  more  proper  way  of  trying  an 
experiment  with  regard  to  hot-houses,  for  the  rafters  are  never 
immersed  in  water  or  sand.  Mr.  E.  H.  says,  “when  I  placed  the 
pieces  of  wood  and  iron  against  the  south  wall,  I  made  my  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  same  side  I  applied  the  heat,  and  if  I  had  felt  the  op¬ 
posite  side,  I  should  have  found  a  great  difference ;  this  is  asserted 
with  as  much  assurance  as  though  he  had  been  present.  Now  I  can 
assure  him,  I  felt  on  both  sides,  and  found  no  difference  ;  I  am  also 
in  the  habit  of  examining  wood  and  metal  rafters  every  day,  (half  of 
my  houses  being  constructed  of  metal,)  and  were  there  any  material 
difference,  I  could  not  fail  to  have  observed  it.  My  pines  were  ne- 
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ver  injured,  though  I  have  always  fruited  in  metal  roofed  pits,  the 
leaves  never  had  what  Mr.  Me.  Murtrie  calls  a  “  yellow  hue”  when 
in  contact  with  the  rafters,  nor  was  their  appearance  unhealthy  any 
more  than  those  grown  under  wood.  Was  the  reason  J.  Sabine, 
Esq.  did  not  publish  the  letter  in  the  Society’s  transactions, 
which  Mr.  Me.  Murtrie  sent  him,  because  the  opinions  of  the 
writer  were  considered  ill  founded  ?  I  one  day  met  with  the  oldest 
gardener  in  Derbyshire,*  who  told  me  he  had  the  care  of  one  of  the 
first  metalic  hot- houses  that  was  erected,  and  he  said,  he  never  ex¬ 
perienced  any  evil  effects  from  them.  To  return  to  my  experiment 
which  Mr.  E.  H.  says  is  founded  on  error ;  he  remarks,  that  by  my 
plunging  the  wood  and  iron  in  water,  nothing  else  could  be  expected 
but  that  they  would  he  equally  heated,  and  the  reason  brought  for¬ 
ward  is,  that  there  would  be  a  giving  and  receiving  of  Caloric,  till 
they  were  all  three  of  an  equal  temperature.  I  beg  to  state,  that 
my  experiment  was  too  accurately  taken,  to  admit  of  the  water  being 
affected  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  metal  and  wood,  the  water  was 
placed  in  two  different  cellars  perfectly  unconnected  with  each  other, 
but  both  of  an  equal  temperature  with  the  water  placed  in  them ;  the 
metal  and  wood  were  both  immersed  at  the  same  moment,  and  when 
I  examined  the  thermometer,  the  temperature  of  one  was  no  higher 
than  the  other.  How  could  there  be  a  giving  and  receiving  of  Calo¬ 
ric,  except  what  proceeded  from  the  metal  or  wooden  rods  immersed  ? 

Supposing,  however,  that  metal  hot-houses,  when  painted,  were 
greater  conductors  of  Caloric  than  wood,  and  the  heat  of  the  hot¬ 
houses  was  thereby  raised,  could  not  every  evil  be  easily  counter¬ 
acted,  by  admitting  a  little  more  air  P  how  then  could  pines,  vines, 
or  any  other  plants  be  injured  by  heat  arising  from  a  metallic  roof. 
I  see  no  reason  why  these  structures  should  be  brought  into  con¬ 
tempt  without  just  cause,  or  my  opinions  ridiculed  without  a  proper 
foundation,  by  what  are  called  Caloric  experiments. 

J.  Cur. 

July  13th ,  1832. 


*  Our  correspondent  alludes  to  Mr.  Stafford,  whose  opinion  will  be  found, 
page  294. 
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FLORICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  V.— ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  PLANTS, 
BELONGING  TO  THE  GENUS'CITRUS. 


BY  R.  AYRES,  F.  H.  S. 

Late  Gardener  to  E.  M.  Mundy ,  Esq.  at  Shipley ,  in  Derbyshire. 


According  to  my  promise,  I  send  you  an  account  of  my  method 
of  cultivating  the  plants  belonging  to  the  Genus  Citrus.  If  you 
judge  it  worthy  a  place  in  your  Register ,  it  is  at  your  service.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  describing  my  method  of  cultivating  the  plants,  I  cannot 
avoid  observing,  that  in  the  usual  management  of  oranges  and  other 
trees  of  this  class  in  green-houses,  however  fine  the  plants,  they  only 
serve  the  purpose  of  ornament,  and  are  otherwise  useless,  never  pro¬ 
ducing  any  fruit  fit  for  the  table.  This  failure  arises  from  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  of  taking  the  trees  out  of  the  green- house,  at  the  time 
the  common  green-house  plants  are  taken  out  for  the  summer  month; 
whereas  the  proper  course  which  ought  to  be  followed,  is  to  keep 
them  in  the  house  through  the  whole  season,  and  after  the  removal 
of  the  other  plants,  the  oranges  might  receive  the  peculiar  treatment 
necessary,  to  bring  them  into  proper  hearing.  The  compost  I  use 
is  made  as  follows  : — to  twelve  barrowsful  of  strong  turfy  loam,  add 
six  of  good  rotten  horse  dung,  three  of  vegetable  mould,  and  one  cf 
white  sand  ;  these  must  he  properly  incorporated  for  twelve  months 
previous  to  using.  From  the  experience  my  practice  has  given  me, 
I  do  not  think  oranges  and  other  similar  trees,  require  much  warmth 
in  the  winter  months,  I  therefore  never  suffer  my  houses  to  be  heated 
above  50  degrees  by  fire  heat,  until  the  end  of  February  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  March,  when  the  trees,  if  in  good  health,  will  begin  to  show 
blossom,  the  fire  heat  should  then  be  increased  to  55  degrees,  but 
the  houses  ought  never  to  be  heated  above  65  degrees  at  this  time 
by  sun  heat,  the  excess  of  which  must  he  checked  by  the  admission 
of  air,  indeed,  the  more  air  the  trees  have  during  the  time  of 
blooming,  the  more  certain  will  be  the  crop  of  fruit.  My  trees  are 
washed  with  a  hand  syringe  about  twice  a  week  in  the  winter  months, 
advantage  being  taken  of  the  middle  of  the  day  for  that  work  in  cold 
weather ;  in  summer  they  are  washed  every  day  in  the  morning. 
During  the  time  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  they  require  more  care  in 
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respect  to  watering,  I  therefore  then  use  a  syringe  with  a  rose,  the 
holes  of  which  are  so  small,  that  they  will  not  admit  a  fine  needle 
to  pass  through  them ;  clean  soft  water  is  used  for  all  these  purposes. 
As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  I  begin  to  water  the  trees  at  their  roots, 
with  a  sort  of  composition-water,  made  as  follows  : — three  barrowsful 
of  cow’s  dung  fresh  from  a  pasture-field,  two  barrowsful  of  fresh 
sheep’s  dung,  and  two  pecks  of  quick  lime,  are  thrown  into  one  hogs¬ 
head  of  soft  water ;  the  mixture  is  frequently  stirred  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  previous  to  using,  and  when  applied  to  the  plants,  ought  to 
he  about  the  consistence  of  cream,  giving  more  or  less  according  to 
discretion,  the  trees  having  no  other  sort  of  water  during  the  summer 
months.  In  the  early  part  of  June,  the  green -house  plants  are  taken 
out  for  the  summer,  I  then  begin  to  force  the  trees  by  keeping  the 
heat  in  the  house,  up  as  near  as  possible  to  75  degrees,  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  that  either  citrons,  oranges,  lemons,  or  limes,  can  be  grown 
fine  and  good  with  less  heat.  Whilst  the  forcing  is  going  on,  par¬ 
ticular  attention  is  paid  to  the  watering  above  described ;  I  also  in 
June  give  the  trees,  (whether  in  borders,  or  in  tubs,  or  pots,)  a  top 
dressing  of  a  rich  compost. 

This  is  composed  of  ten  parts  :  (a  wheel -harrowful  is  my  usual  in¬ 
tegral  quantity)  of  strong  turfy  loam,  seven  of  pigeon’s  dung,  seven 
of  garbage  from  the  dog-kennel  or  butchers’  yard,  seven  of  sheep’s 
dung,  seven  of  good  rotten  horse  dung,  and  ten  of  old  vegetable 
mould ;  they  must  he  mixed  together  twelve  months  previous  to  use, 
that  time  being  necessary  to  bring  the  ingredients  into  a  proper  state 
of  pulverisation. 

This  top  dressing  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  swelling  the  fruit, 
and  it  is  done  in  the  following  manner :  the  earth  above  the  roots  is 
removed  with  a  small  hand  fork,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  any  part 
of  the  roots,  all  the  loose  earth  is  then  removed  clear  to  the  roots  and 
replaced  with  the  compost. 

As  respects  pruning,  I  do  not  know  that  regular  directions  can  he 
given,  hut  I  will  state  in  what  manner  my  trees  are  pruned.  Early 
in  February  they  are  looked  over,  for  at  that  time  it  is  apparent 
what  wood  is  likely  to  be  fruitful ;  and  as  a  certain  quantity  of  old 
branches  are  yearly  cut  away,  I  take  out  those  that  seem  least  pro¬ 
mising  for  a  crop  of  fruit,  and  so  make  room  for  the  younger  and 
more  productive  wood ;  if  the  trees  afterwards  grow  very  strong,  the 
shoots  are  shortened  according  to  their  strength,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  peach  trees.  Thus  the  branches  pruned  are  not  only  fruitful, 
but  are  retained  in  any  shape  desired ;  no  sort  of  fruit  trees  bear 
the  knife  more  patiently. 
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There  is  some  nicety  required  in  thinning  and  arranging  the 
crop ;  when  the  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  green  gage  plums,  it  is  the 
proper  time  to  thin  them  ;  two  fruits  should  never  be  left  together, 
for  they  would  neither  be  fine  nor  well  formed ;  the  quantity  left  to 
ripen,  must  also  depend  on  the  age  and  strength  of  the  tree.  The 
thinnings  have  no  pulp  when  of  the  size  above  mentioned,  and  are 
much  esteemed  by  the  confectioner  for  making  excellent  preserves. 

R.  Ayres. 

March  2nd ,  1832. 


ARTICLE  VI. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  DAHLIA  STAND,  WITH  A  TABLE  SHEWING 
THE  PROBABLE  EXPENSES  OF  ONE  MADE  TO 
ANY  SIZE. — By  Mr.  Saul. 


Herewith  I  send  you  a  design  for  a  Dahlia  Stand,  to  be  made  of 
cast-iron,  (Fig.  119,)  which  may  be  obtained  at  a  trifling  expense, 
as  it  requires  no  labour  in  making  after  the  uprights  are  cast.  It 
merely  consists  of  three  half-inch  up¬ 
rights,  each  of  which  have  three  small 
hooks  (a)  to  support  the  hoops  when 
set  as  (b.)  If  the  diaiiieter  of  the 
hoops,  were  twelve  inches  the  top 
one,  eight  the  middle  one,  and  five 
inches  the  lower  one,  it  would  require 
to  make  them  about  seven  feet  of 
quarter- inch  iron,  this  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  table  will  be  found  to 
weigh  about  one  pound,  fourteen  parts 
of  a  pound,  and  may  be  bought  at 
three  half-pence  per  pound.  Supposing  one  of  the  uprights  (c)  to 
be  five  feet  long  and  a  half-inch  thick,  each  stand  being  formed  of 
three  uprights,  would  make  fifteen  feet  long  of  half-inch  iron,  by 
again  referring  to  the  table,  it  will  be  found  to  weigh  nine  pounds 
and  eighty-one  parts,  which  would  cost  about  one  shilling  and 
two-pence.  Then  for  instance,  supposing  the  hoops  measured 
in  diameter  eighteen  inches,  twelve  inches,  and  nine  inches, 
these  hoops  would  require  about  eleven  feet  long  of  a  quarter-inch 
size,  which  would  weigh  about  one  pound  seventy -nine  parts,  and 
would  cost  about  two-pence  half-penny.  A  stand  this  size  therefore 
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would  cost  about  one  shilling  and  four-pence  half-penny 
lowing  Table  may  be  of  some  service  for  many  other 
making  calculations. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

ON  PLANTING  THE  SA'LVIA  SPLE'NDENS  IN  THE  OPEN  BORDER, 
OR  ON  LAWNS.— By  Mr.  G.  Bedell. 

On  reading  in  your  publication,  an  article  on  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Salvia  splendens,  I  regretted  that  your  correspondent  had  not  gone 
a  little  farther  on  the  subject,  by  noticing  the  beautiful  effect  produ¬ 
ced  by  training  it  with  one  stem  only.  The  method  of  producing 
a  tall  stem  with  a  fine  head,  already  appears  in  your  Magazine  in 
the  directions  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Fuschia,  and  therefore  needs 
no  further  notice  here,  than  that  the  same  method  must  be  observed. 
The  cuttings  intended  for  standards  should  be  struck  in  the  summer 
months,  and  kept  growing  during  the  winter,  and  as  soon  as  a  clean 
stem  of  about  five  or  six  feet  in  height  is  obtained,  (which  may  be, 
probably  by  the  end  of  May  or  middle  of  June,)  they  may  be  planted 
out.  A  Lawn  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  situation  in  which  they  appear 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  a  portion  of  the  turf  should  be  taken  up 
and  replaced  as  soon  as  the  Salvia  is  planted. — They  may  remain  in 
the  ground  till  the  end  of  October  should  the  weather  prove  mild, 
when  they  must  be  re-potted  and  wintered  in  the  green-house,  or 
any  other  place  secure  from  frost  until  the  next  season. 

Most  of  the  Salvias  grow  and  flower  much  stronger  when  planted 
in  the  open  ground,  than  in  the  green-house,  and  the  usual  Spring 
struck  Cuttings,  planted  in  the  border  and  shrubbery  in  May,  will 
make  a  fine  appearance  in  the  autumn ;  these  may  be  left  in  the 
ground,  as,  if  the  weather  proves  mild,  they  will  continue  to  bloom 
through  the  whole  of  December. 

G.  Bedell. 

Grange  Road ,  Bermondsey ,  July  14 th,  1832. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

ON  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  POLY'GALA  SPECIO'SA,  AND 
SALVIA  SPLENDENS.— By  Mr.  T.  Heary. 

On  perusing  the  seventh  Number  of  your  Register,  (to  which  I  am 
a  subscriber,)  I  find  in  your  Extracts  from  Mr.  Me.  Intosh’s  Flora 
and  Pomona,  a  hint  on  the  propagation  of  the  Poly  gal  a  speciosa,  to 
which  I  beg  to  add  a  mode  I  invariably  found  successful.  I  bind 
down  about  four  inches  of  the  top  of  the  young  shoots,  and  leave 
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them  hanging  for  about  three  weeks,  when  they  will  begin  to  form 
callosities,  I  then  cut  them  off  and  pot  them  out  singly  in  small  pots 
filled  with  light  maiden  mould,  and  one  quarter  of  peat,  placing 
them  in  a  shady  situation  in  the  green-house,  and  giving  them  oc¬ 
casionally  a  little  water.  The  reason  I  would  prefer  this  mode  is, 
that  by  striking  a  number  of  cuttings  in  one  pot  they  make  so  very 
few  fibres,  and  those  so  fleshy  and  brittle  that  they  are  liable  to  be 

lost  in  the  potting. 

I  beg  also  to  add  to  Sage’s  treatise  on  the  Salvia  splendens,  page 
438,  that  I  have  them  in  flower  the  year  round,  by  potting  out 
the  cutting  singly  into  small  pots,  and  treating  them  in  every  res¬ 
pect,  as  Mr.  G.  Harrison  does  his  Pelargoniums,  a  system  to  be  very 
much  approved  of;  see  page  102,  except  that  the  Salvia  requires 
more  heat.  I  also  strike  these  cuttings  very  freely  in  water,  along 
with  the  Nerium  splendens,  Asclepias  (Hoya)  carnosa.  Lobelia 
dentata,  with  many  others. 

I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Mearns’s  ideas  on  the  management  of  plum 
trees,  as  I  partially  follow  the  same  treatment ;  the  only  precaution 
to  be  used  is,  not  to  thin  the  tree  too  much,  least  the  shoots  should 
grow  too  vigorous. 

Should  these  hints  be  deemed  worthy  of  your  notice,  I  shall  feel 
pleasure  in  following  them  up,  with  such  other  observations  of  inter¬ 
est  as  may  come  before  me. 

I  wish  your  Register  every  success,  and  a  more  extended  circula¬ 
tion  among  my  brother  gardeners,  on  this  side  the  channel. 

Thos.  Heary. 

Roebuck  House,  near  Dublin,  June  1832. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  BLE'TIA  TANKERVILLLE. 

BY  A  GARDENER. 

Being  possessed  of  a  plant  of  the  Bletia  Tankervilliae  which  showed 
no  inclination  to  flower,  I  concluded  the  soil  in  which  it  was  potted, 
being  of  a  very  binding  nature,  was  unsuitable  for  it ;  I  therefore 
mixed  some  good  rotten  leaf-mould,  with  an  equal  part  of  peat  earth, 
and  after  dividing  the  offsets,  I  put  them  in  half  peck  pots ;  this  was 
done  a  year  ago  last  June,  they  flowered  very  fine  last  February  and 
March.  I  covered  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grew  with 
with  moss,  this  is  now  very  full  of  fine  roots ;  the  pots  were  well 
drained  with  broken  potsherds,  and  were  placed  along  the  curb  stones 
in  the  pinery  and  vinery.  A  Gardener. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  NATURAL  ORDER  AMARYLLID/E. 

BY  ARTHUR. 

( Continued  from  page  6t)G.  J 

11.  Phyce'lla,  ( phykos ,  red  alkanet,  colour  of  flowers.)  The 
P.  ignea  and  cyrtanthoides  will  thrive  in  any  light  rich  mould,  and 
should  be  treated  as  other  half-hardy  bulbs ;  P.  corusca  and  Herber- 
tiana  require  the  heat  of  the  green-house,  and  grow  best  if  potted  in 
a  considerable  portion  of  sandy  peat,  and  the  bulb  of  the  latter  should 
be  planted  pretty  deep  in  the  soil ;  in  respect  to  watering,  &c.  they 
must  be  treated  like  the  Amaryllis. 

12.  Vallota,  ( Pierre  Vallet,  a  French  Botanist.)  This  genus 
contains  but  one  species,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties  cultivated 
in  our  gardens ;  although  introduced  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
they  both  require  the  heat  of  the  stove,  and  should  he  potted  in 
sandy  peat,  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam ;  their  general 
treatment  is  like  the  Amaryllis. 

13.  Griffi'nia,  (Wm.  Griffin,  Esq.  of  South  Lambert,  by  whom 
tbe  three  species  were  introduced.)  These  species  resemble  Ama¬ 
ryllis,  but  have  stalks  to  their  leaves,  and  bear  blue  flowers.  The 
G.  hyacinthina  and  parvijlora  do  well  if  potted  in  any  rich  mould, 
providing  it  be  not  very  heavy,  if  it  is,  mix  about  one- third  of  white 
sand,  and  beat  them  well  together,  but  do  not  sift  them  ;  the  G.  in¬ 
termedia,  requires  a  considerable  portion  of  sand  and  peat  mixing 
with  the  loam ;  set  them  in  an  airy  part  of  the  stove,  and  be  careful 
not  to  give  them  any  water  when  in  a  dormant  state,  but  let  them 
be  well  supplied  when  they  begin  to  grow  or  show  bloom  ;  they  oc¬ 
casionally  produce  ripe  seeds,  but  are  generally  propagated  by  offsets. 

14.  Sternbergia,  ( Count  Casper  Sternberg,  a  celeb,  bot.)  All 
the  species  of  this  genus  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  will  do  well  in  any 
light  rich  mould;  care  however  must  be  taken  not  to  plant  the  bulbs 
too  deep,  or  they  are  liable  to  perish  in  wet  seasons,  they  are  readily 
increased  by  offsets  and  seeds,  which  they  produce  pretty  freely  in 
fine  seasons. 

15.  Zephyranthes,  {Zephyr os,  west  wind,  anthe,  flower.)  The 
Z.  Candida,  atamasco,  and  chloroleuca,  thrive  well  in  common  rich 
mould,  and  may  be  treated  as  other  half-hardy  bulbs  ;  the  Z..  tubis- 
patha  and  rosea,  will  grow  in  the  same  soil,  but  require  the  beat  of 
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the  green-house ;  all  the  other  species  must  be  potted  in  very  sandy 
loam,  with  a  small  portion  of  peat  and  leaf-mould,  and  placed  like 
the  two  last  in  the  green-house.  The  Z.  Candida  closes  its  flowers 
in  the  evening,  or  if  placed  in  the  shade,  after  the  manner  of  the 
crocus. 

16.  Habranthus,  ( Habros  delicate,  anthos  flower.)  All  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  this  genus  are  very  delicate,  the  H.  versicolor  and  gracilifor- 
mis  very  fragrant,  they  may  be  planted  out  in  light  rich  mould,  on 
any  warm  border,  and  if  covered  in  severe  or  very  wet  weather  in 
winter,  with  an  inverted  flower  pot,  the  bulbs  will  be  preserved 
from  perishing,  and  will  flower  very  freely ;  the  TI.  bifidus,  rosea, 
Bagnoldi,  and  Phycelloides,  will  all  thrive  well  if  planted  in  a  bor¬ 
der,  in  the  front  of  a  stove  or  green -house ;  let  the  bulbs  be  well  co¬ 
vered  in  winter,  to  keep  them  from  being  injured  by  frost  or  wet : 
the  H.  Andersoni,  lorifolius,  angustus,  and  spathaceus,  all  require 
the  green-house,  and  should  be  treated  exactly  like  the  Amaryllis, 
and  other  green-house  bulbs  in  this  order.  They  are  all  increased 
by  offsets,  and  occasionally  by  seeds,  which,  however  they. very  sel¬ 
dom  ripen. 

17.  Doryanthes,  ( Dory ,  spear,  anthe,  flower;  stem.)  This  genus 
contains  but  one  species,  the  D.  excelsa,  it  differs  materially  from 
all  the  preceding  genera,  the  flower  stem  growing  to  upwards  of 
twenty  feet  high,  it  grows  freely  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam,  peat, 
and  well  rotted  leaf-mould,  and  should  be  placed  in  the  conservatory. 
It  may  be  increased  by  suckers  from  the  roots,  which  are  sparingly 
produced. 

18.  Gethy'llis,  ( Getheo  to  rejoice;  perfume  of  flowers.)  All  the 
species  are  green-house  plants,  natives  of  the  Cape,  and  should  be 
potted  in  sandy  loam  and  peat,  “  the  berries  of  the  G.  afra  are  said 
to  be  eatable,  having  an  agreeable  odour,”  they  require  the  usual 
treatment  with  regard  to  watering,  & c.  as  the  other  Cape  Ama- 
ryllidae;  they  are  increased  by  offsets  and  seeds. 

19.  Alstroemeria,  ( Baron  C.  Alstrccmer,  a  Swed.  Bot.)  The 
roots  of  all  the  species  of  this  splendid  genus,  abound  in  a  nutritive 
f(Bcula  which  may  be  prepared  for  food,  the  natives  of  Chili  obtain 
from  the  roots  of  one  of  the  species,  a  substance  resembling  arrow- 
root.  They  will  thrive  if  planted  in  a  mixture  of  about  equal  parts 
of  rich  loam,  sand,  and  leaf-mould.  A  hirtella,  and  ovata,  do  very 
well  on  a  warm  border,  and  the  former  will  ripen  seeds  very  freely, 
which  as  soon  as  ripe  should  be  gathered  and  sown  in  pots,  and  the 
young  plants  turned  into  the  borders  in  the  following  spring.  Al¬ 
though  the  Flos  Martini,  pulchella  or  Hookeri,  Simsii,  Salsilla,  &c. 
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&c.  have  been  treated  as  stove  plants,  they  grow  much  stronger,  and 
flower  much  finer  in  the  open  border,  and  endure  our  winters  pretty 
well  with  but  a  slight  covering  in  very  severe  weather.  A  ligtu  is 
often  very  shy  at  flowering,  this  may  be  easily  remedied  by  observ¬ 
ing  the  rules  laid  down  by  Mr.  Sweet  in  his  Bot.  Cult.  p.  16,  he 
says,  A  ligtu  “will  blossom  freely,  by  letting  the  pots  he  dry  for  a 
considerable  time,  till  the  shoots  are  all  dried  up  ;  then  fresh  pot 
them,  give  a  good  watering,  and  put  them  in  a  moist  heat.  Mr. 
Bindley  says,  “the  safest  way  to  treat  (all)  the  species,  is  to  plant 
them  in  light  loamy  soil,  in  a  border  within  a  glazed  pit,  which  is 
just  heated  enough  to  keep  out  frost  in  winter.  Here  they  will 
grow  with  great  vigour,  throwing  up  strong  suckers  in  all  directions, 
and  flowering  beautifully :  their  leaves  will  not,  on  the  one  hand,  be 
parched  by  the  drying  cold  winds  of  April,  nor,  on  the  other,  scorch¬ 
ed  by  the  sun  at  Midsummer.  Thus  protected  they  will  perform 
all  their  natural  functions  as  if  in  their  native  soil :  and  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  food  will  he  sent  downwards  into  the  roots,  which  will  be 
thus  prepared,  upon  the  return  of  the  growing  season,  to  send  up 
new  shoots  with  the  greatest  vigour.”  Bot.  Re<j.  1410. 

Arthur. 


ARTICLE  XI. 

PRESERVATION  OF  PLANTS,  &c.  ON  A  SEA  VOYAGE. 


The  chests  in  which  plants  are  sent  from  the  Botanic  Garden 
Calcutta,  to  Europe,  or  other  distant  parts  of  the  world,  are  made  of 
strong  materials,  and  fitted  out  in  such  a  manner,  with  moveable 
railed  frames  and  covers,  as  to  admit  of  their  being  easily  sheltered 
from  the  access  of  sea-water,  wind,  and  rain.  Besides  a  number  of 
plants  placed  in  them  and  fastened  to  their  sides,  the  earth  is  gener¬ 
ally  mixed  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  seeds,  calculated  to  ger¬ 
minate  successively  during  the  progress  of  the  voyage,  and  thus  to 
enhance  the  value  of  these  collections.  The  chance,  however,  of 
their  arriving  safely  at  their  destination,  rests  almost  entirely  on  the 
commander  of  the  ship  on  which  they  are  proceeding,  and  on  the 
person  who  is  so  good  as  to  undertake  the  immediate  charge  of  them 
on  the  voyage,  directing  their  kind  solicitude  towards  protecting  the 
plants  from  the  least  contact  of  salt-water,  from  injury  being  done 
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by  vermin,  poultry,  &c.  and  fiom  jtlie  habit  which  idle  people  some¬ 
times  indulge  in,  of  breaking  or  pulling  the  leaves,  branches,  or  flow¬ 
ers.  Where  such  a  favourable  disposition  exists,  a  strict  attention 
to  the  following  rules  will  ensure  a  complete  success,  and  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  plants  will  arrive  at  their  destination,  in  a  thriving 
and  vigorous  condition. 

1.  It  is  proper  to  keep  the  chests  uncovered  the  greatest  part  of 
the  day  in  fair  or  moderate  weather,  particularly  during  gentle  rains, 
or  if  these  should  be  heavy,  or  of  long  continuance,  until  the  plants 
have  been  sufficiently  refreshed.  In  very  hot  weather  their  lids 
must  be  alternately  shut  up.  It  is  extremely  important  that  the 
chests  should  remain  open  at  night  also,  and  this  rule  ought  always 
to  be  attended  to  in  fair  weather,  provided  that  the  plants  are  not 
thereby  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  rats  and  mice,  & c. 

2.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  plants  require  to  be  watered  frequently, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed,  that  too  much  moisture 
would  do  as  much  harm,  as  too  little  would ;  the  safest  plan  is  this  : 
to  give  them  water  only  when  it  is  found  that  they  stand  in  need  of 
it,  and  the  best  time  for  so  doing  is  the  evening.  The  quantity  must 
in  a  great  measure  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  though 
not  exclusively.  They  want  much  less  in  a  cold  than  in  a  hot  cli¬ 
mate.  If  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  chests  shut  up  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  less  water  will  be  requisite,  than  otherwise.  When¬ 
ever  the  leaves  and  branches  look  drooping  and  relaxed,  especially 
towards  the  evening,  (for  in  hot  climates  they  will  generally  appear 
in  that  state  in  the  middle  of  the  day,)  and  if  the  earth  appears  dry, 
it  is  a  sign  that  a  little  water  is  necessary  ;  and  the  best  mode  of  ap¬ 
plying  it  is,  to  pour  or  sprinkle  it  over  them  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  branches  and  leaves,  as  well  as  the  earth,  may  become  gently 
moistened.  It  ought  to  be  a  general  rule,  never  to  let  the  plants  get 
water  oftener  than  once  a  day,  and  not  to  give  any  at  all,  if  the  earth 
appears  quite  wet. 

3.  Directions  where  to  place  the  chests  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
depend  on  the  size  and  accommodations  of  the  ship,  and  can  only 
be  given  in  a  general  manner  by  observing,  that  they  should  be  shel¬ 
tered  from  strong  winds  and  burning  sunshine,  as  far  above  the  reach 
of  the  sea,  as  is  compatible  with  the  care  and  vigilance,  which  they 
require ;  and  that  day-light,  as  well  as  a  free  circulation  of  air,  are 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  plants.  The 
Poop,  above  or  near  the  entrance  to  the  cabin,  answers  generally 
best.  The  importance  of  preventing  salt-water  from  reaching  the 
plants,  has  been  repeatedly  hinted  at  above :  indeed  too  much  pre- 
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caution  cannot  be  taken  with  respect  to  it,  as  the  least  accident  from 
that  source  generally  proves  fatal,  unless  recourse  is  directly  had  to 
washing  the  leaves  or  branches,  which  have  suffered,  with  a  wet 
spunge  or  a  soft  piece  of  linen.  When  the  seamen  are  cleaning  the  • 
decks  the  danger  is  greatest,  for  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  them  from 
dashing  the  sea-water  against  the  chests,  when  some  part  of  it  in  all 
probability  will  reach  the  plants. As  an  additional  guard  against  this 
danger,  a  tarpawlin  might  be  thrown  over  them  while  shut  up,  which 
would  also  be  of  use  in  stormy  and  bad  weather.  Raising  the  chests 
to  some  height  above  the  surface  of  the  decks,  might  also  be  of  great 
use. 

4.  Chests  of  roots,  and  parcels  or  boxes  of  seeds  should  be  put  in 
a  dry  and  cool  place  of  the  ship,  where  the  air  is  constantly  circula¬ 
ting  and  renewed ;  the  latter  may  advantageously  be  hung  up  under 
the  roof  of  a  cabin,  or  put  in  a  trunk  among  books  or  clothes ;  and 
it  would  materially  contribute  to  their  preservation,  if  they  were  put 
out,  occasionally,  in  the  open  air,  especially  if  the  least  sign  of 
dampness  should  be  visible  on  them.  Placing  such  packages  of  roots 
or  seeds  in  the  ship’s  hold,  or  shutting  them  up  in  chests  or  places, 
likely  to  become  hot,  damp  or  wet,  would  infallibly  prove  destructive 
to  their  vegetable  principle,  and  kill  them  in  a  very  short  time. 


ARTICLE  XII. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  MAURA'NDIA  BARCLAY'ANA,  &c. 

BY  J.  M. 

To  (<  G.  L.”  during  last  win  ter,  I  had  the  Maurdndia  Barclaydna,  and 
Verbena  Melindres,  in  a  cold  frame,  which  was  covered  during  frost, 
withmats.  The  bottom  on  which  the  pots  stood,  was  covered  with  slates, 
and  the  plants  kept  rather  moist.  The  Maurdndia  should  be  renew¬ 
ed  e\  ery  year,  either  by  cuttings,  (which  strike  roots  freely,  if  plant¬ 
ed  in  sand  under  a  bell-glass)  or  seeds.  The  Cobea  should  be  cut 
in,  a  little  before  the  buds  are  excited.  The  Verbena  pulchella,  V 
Aubletia,  Fuchsia  conica,  Calceolaria  arachnoidea,  and  Lophosper- 
mum  erubescens,  survived  the  winter,  in  a  healthy  state,  in  the  same 
frame  with  the  above. 

J.M. 

Penwortham ,  Lancashire , } 

July  1th ,  1832.  ) 
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ARTICLE  XIII. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  ALO'YSIA  CITRIOD'ORA. 

BY  A  SUBSCRIBER. 

If  your  correspondent  is  not  tired  out  with  the  many  answers  to  his 
queries,  respecting  the  best  means  of  preserving  the  Verbena  or  Le¬ 
mon-plant  from  frost,  I  can  hear  testimony  to  its  hardiness ;  when  I 
resided  at  Oxford,  we  had  two  very  beautiful  plants,  fully  twelve  feet 
high,  and  proportionahly  stout  in  the  stem,  on  either  side  of  the  par¬ 
lour  window ;  the  only  defence  they  received  was  from  a  covering  of 
hay  and  close  matting,  till  about  April,  when  the  gardener  removed 
the  weakly  shoots  of  the  former  year,  and  new  wood  was  thrown  out 
in  abundance,  inviting  every  passer-by  to  pluck  a  shoot,  the  fra¬ 
grance  thrown  into  the  room  was  delightful. 

A  Subscriber. 

Amersham,  Buckinghamshire, ) 

August  17  th,  1832.  £ 
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ARTICLE  XIV.— ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  PLANTATIONS. 

BY  AN  ARBORIST. 

In  managing  plantations,  the  object  is  to  give  at  the  same  time  a 
due  proportion  of  shelter  and  air. — In  many  cases,  plantations  which 
have  been  well  attended  to,  in  respect  of  inclosing,  draining,  and 
properly  planting,  have  thriven  well  for  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen 
years ;  yet  in  fifteen  years  more,  the  forest  trees  have  been  ruined 
by  allowing  the  scotch  fir  and  larch,  which  had  been  judiciously 
planted  for  shelter,  to  remain  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  The 
oak,  ash,  and  sycamore  have  been  partly  destroyed,  and  what  re¬ 
mains,  is,  for  want  of  air,  so  drawn  up,  and  left  in  such  a  debilitated 
state*  that,  though  their  oppressors  he  at  length  removed,  they  can¬ 
not  support  themselves,  and  the  few  that  can  stand,  from  the  sudden 
transition  which  they  have  undergone,  immediately  stagnate,  and 
become  overgrown  with  moss. 

Too  great  a  partiality  for  trees,  often  occasions  an  error,  which 
defeats  the  object  of  the  planter  and  improver.  It  is  as  necessary  to 
thin  and  prune  trees  every  year,  as  to  plant  them  with  core  and 
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judgment;  and  yet  it  too  often  happens,  that  those  who  are  extremely 
fond  of  planting,  cannot  reconcile  to  their  taste  and  judgment,  to  cut 
away  trees,  or  even  the  large  and  strong  branches  that  absolutely 
injure  their  plantations,  and  eventually  defeat  their  progressive  im¬ 
provement.  Surely  no  person  can  dispute,  that  a  grove  or  planta¬ 
tion  consisting  of  trees,  furnished  with  proper  branches  and  rich  fo¬ 
liage,  is  not  a  more  pleasing  and  beautiful  object,  than  if  such  trees 
presented  an  unsightly  appearance  of  half  dead,  and  feeble  stems ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  trees  crowded  together,  and  robbing 
each  other  of  support,  and  of  the  invigorating  powers  of  the  sun  and 
air,  can  arrive  at  a  profitable  growth.  It  is  more  absurd  to  be  tena¬ 
cious  of  cutting  away,  and  pruning  young  trees  when  necessary, 
than  it  is  reprehensible  not  to  plant  them,  when  it  may  be  done  with 
advantage.  Trees  do  not,  like  animals,  wear  out  their  organs,  for 
they  are  provided  with  new  ones  every  year ;  no  necessary  cause  of 
death  therefore,  is  inherent  in  their  nature.  The  vessels  and  fibres 
forming  the  external  layer,  which  add  every  year  to  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  stem,  where  the  life  of  the  plant  principally  resides  are 
wholly  new,  and  so  unconnected  with  the  layers  of  preceding  years, 
that  the  latter  may  be  removed  by  hollowing  out  without  killing  the 
tree.  The  concentric  circles  observable  on  the  transverse  section  of 
the  stem  of  a  tree,  mark  successive  generations.  As  every  concen¬ 
tric  circle  on  the  stem  is  a  new  generation,  so  is  every  bud  on  the 
branches  a  new-born  child,  every  twig,  a  family,  and  the  tree  a  na¬ 
tion;  and  trees  like  nations,  (olive  trees  especially)  may  be  said  to 
live  sempre  !  their  death,  in  fact,  is  an  accident ;  there  are  indeed, 
living  olive  trees  on  record,  known  to  have  flourished  ten  centuries 
ago,  and  which  were  planted  by  the  Romans.  The  shell  of  an  olive 
tree  is  as  picturesque  as  the  foliage  (which  resembles  that  of  a  sick 
willow)  is  otherwise. 

An  Arborist. 

The  Vale  of  Clwydd. 


ARTICLE  XV. 

LIGHTENING.— NON-CONDUCTING  PROPERTY  OF  THE  BEECH 

TREE.— By  Omega. 

Instances  of  loss  of  life  by  lightening,  arising  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  persons  imprudently  taking  shelter  under  trees  from  rain, 
during  thunder  storms,  are  not  of  rare  occurrence ;  this  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  as  trees  are,  more  or  less,  subject  to  be  attacked  by  the  elec- 
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trie  fluid,  especially  the  various  species  of  the  Oak.  The  beech  tree 
(Fagus  sylvatica)  presents,  however,  an  exception  in  a  most  remark¬ 
able  degree,  from  the  effects  of  this  dangerous  element.  I  am  the 
more  positive  in  advancing  this  assertion,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  a  single  instance  of  the  beech  tree,  having  ever  been  struck  by 
lightening,  in  this  or  any  other  climate. 

Omega. 

August,  25th,  1832. 


ARTICLE  XVI. 

SPEECH  FROM  A  TREE.— By  a  Druid. 

A  Prodigal,  who  was  left  by  his  father  in  possession  of  a  large  es¬ 
tate,  well  conditioned,  impaired  it  by  extravagance.  He  wanted 
money,  and  ordered  a  number  of  timber  trees,  near  the  mansion,  to 
be  felled  for  sale ;  he  stood  by  to  direct  the  labourers,  when  suddenly 
a  hollow  murmuring  was  heard  within  the  trunk  of  a  venerable  Oak  ! 
and  after  several  groans,  a  voice  from  the  tree  distinctly  said : — 
“My  young  master,  your  grandfather,  planted  me  when  he  was 
about  your  age,  for  the  use  of  his  posterity ;  I  am  the  most  ancient 
tree  in  )  our  forest,  and  have  largely  contributed  by  my  products  to 
people  it;  there  is  therefore  some  respect  due  to  my  services,  if  none 
to  my  years  :  I  cannot  well  remember  your  great-grandfather,  but  I 
recollect  the  favour  of  your  grandfather,  and  your  father  was  not 
neglectful  of  me  : — my  shade  assisted  his  rest,  when  he  was  fatigued 
by  the  sultry  heat,  and  these  arms  have  sheltered  him  from  sudden 
showers  : — you  were  his  darling,  and  if  the  wrinkles  of  age  have  not 
obliterated  them,  you  may  see  your  name  traced  in  several  places  by 
his  own  hand  in  my  trunk  : — I  could  perish  without  regret,  if  my 
fall  would  do  you  any  real  service : — were  I  destined  to  repair  your 
mansion,  or  your  tenants’  ploughs  and  carts,  and  the  like,  I  should 
fulfil  the  end  for  which  I  exist ;  to  be  useful  to  my  owner :  —But  to 
be  trucked  away  for  vile  gold,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  honourable 
cheats,  and  be  rendered  subservient  to  profligate  luxury,  is  more 
than  a  tree  of  my  spirit  can  bear  : — your  ancestors  never  thought 
you  would  make  havoc  and  waste  of  the  woods  they  planted  : — while 
they  lived,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  a  tree ;  the  old  ones  amongst  us 
were  honoured,  and  the  young  were  encouraged  around  us.  Now 
we  must  all  fall  without  distinction,  and  in  a  short  time,  the  birds 
will  not  find  a  branch  to  build  or  roost  upon  :  yet,  why  should  we 
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complain  ?  almost  all  our  farms  have  followed  you  to  London  or  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  of  course,  we  must  take  the  same  journey. 

An  old  tree  loves  to  prate,  and  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  have  been 
too  free  with  my  tongue  :  I  hope  advice  from  an  oak  may  make 
more  impression  upon  you  than  the  representation  of  your  steward. 
My  ancestors  of  Dodona  were  often  consulted,  and  why  should  a 
British  tree  he  denied  liberty  of  speech  P  but  you  are  tired,  you  wish 
me  to  remain  dumb  :  I  will  not  detain  you,  though  you  will  have  too 
much  reason  to  remember  me  when  I  am  gone  :  I  only  beg,  if  I 
must  fall,  that  you  will  send  me  to  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Dock  yards, 
where  m y  firmness  and  integrity  may  he  employed  in  the  service  of 
my  country ;  while  you,  who  are  a  slave  to  your  wants,  only  live  to 
enslave  it.” 

The  Prodigal  could  hear  no  more  ;  he  ordered  the  oak  to  he  dis¬ 
patched,  and  the  venerable  tree  fell  without  a  groan. 

A  Druid. 

Alvanley ,  near  Frodsham. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 

ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  BOTANY  AS  A  NECESSARY  STUDY, 

FOR  YOUNG  GARDENERS. 

BY  F.  F.  ASHFORD, 

Under  Gardener  at  R.  Wilbraham’s,  Esq.  Rode  Hall. 

The  study  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
employments  the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  enjoying,  contemplating 
nature  in  all  the  various  seasons  of  the  year,  climbing  the  mountain 
or  descending  the  vale,  in  the  forest,  or  in  the  mead,  from  the  oak 
whose  majestic  houghs  tower  toward  the  skies,  to  the  moss  whose 
minute  stem  sports  beneath  its  shade,  every  where  there  is  something 
to  amuse,  in  every  thing  something  to  instruct,  something  to  aid  us, 

To  look  through  nature  up  to  nature’s  God. 

Surely  he  must  he  an  unconscious  observer,  who  does  not  discover 
in  every  step 

The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

The  study  of  Botany  being  a  great  acquisition  to  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  young  gardener ;  it  is  my  intention  in  this  and  fol- 
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lowing  communications,  to  give  your  juvenile  readers  a  succinct  re¬ 
view  of  the  Linnean  Sexual  system  of  Botany.  It  is  natural  to  sup¬ 
pose  the  first  questions  that  may  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  young 
Tyro  are  these,  what  is  Botany,  and  what  does  it  treat  of?  the  an¬ 
swer  is  short. 

Botany  is  that  science  which  arranges  and  distinguishes  all  plants 
or  vegetables,  and  teaches  us  their  peculiar  properties  and  uses. 
The  Vegetable  Kingdom  is  extremely  numerous.  Naturalists  enu¬ 
merate  30,000  species  of  plants,  nor  will  this  number  be  so  very 
surprising,  when  we  consider,  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  is 
covered  with  them,  about  2000  of  these  are  natives  of  our  own  Isle, 
of  which  one- third  are  mosses,  ferns,  sea- weeds,  &c.  but  more  bo- 
tanically  speaking  Cryptogamic  Plants. 

The  honour  of  having  first  suggested  the  true  sexual  distinction  in 
plants,  appears  to  be  due  to  our  own  countryman  Sir  Thomas  Mil¬ 
lington,  from  whose  hints  Dr.  Grew,  as  he  himself  acknowledges, 
was  led  to  the  observations  he  has  given  on  this  subject,  in  his  ana¬ 
tomy  of  plants,  page  171,  published  in  the  year  1682.  After  this, 
Camararius,  Moreland,  GeofTroy,  Vaillant,  Blair,  Jussieu,  and  Brad¬ 
ley,  pursued  their  inquiries  and  experiments,  so  far  as  to  remove  all 
doubt  concerning  these  discoveries  :  and  lastly,  though  not  least. 
Dr.  Linneus,  the  professor  of  physic  and  botany,  at  Upsal,  (a  consi¬ 
derable  town  in  Sweden,  and  noted  for  its  University,)  founded  his 
immortal  system. 

As  it  has  been  justly  observed  by  the  best  writers,  that  every  per¬ 
son  who  wishes  to  become  a  professed  botanist,  should  preserve  and 
form  into  a  collection,  the  plants  which  he  has  examined ;  therefore 
it  is  my  intention,  before  proceeding  with  the  science  under  consi¬ 
deration,  to  offer  a  few  instructions  to  the  young  botanical  research¬ 
es,  concerning  the  forming  and  arranging  an  Hortus  Siccus  (Hortus 
a  garden  ;  Siccus  to  dry.  Lat.)  or  Herbarium. 

The  first  thing  required,  is  a  botanical  press,  made  of  two 
small  boards  of  hard  wood,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  twelve 
inches  broad,  and  two  inches  thick,  with  screws  fixed  to  each  corner 
by  nuts.  Next,  some  sheets  of  brown  and  unsized  blotting-paper 
must  be  provided  for  drying.  The  specimens  must  be  gathered  when 
quite  dry,  and  if  collected  at  a  distance,  they  must  be  carefully  car¬ 
ried  home  in  a  tin  box  with  their  names  affixed  to  them,  to  assist 
the  memory  ;  the  specimens  must  be  taken  out  of  the  box  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  carefully  spread  on  a  sheet  of  brown  paper,  with  the 
leaves  and  petals  laid  out  regular,  and  another  sheet  of  paper  laid 
over  them,  and  so  on  till  the  press  is  full ;  then  screw  them  down, 
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increasing  the  pressure  every  day ;  they  must  remain  till  quite  dry, 
supplying  them  with  dry  paper  every  day.  The  best  way  for  drying 
Succulent  and  mucilaginous  plants,  such  as  Cactus,  Epiphyllum, 
Cereus,  Melocactus,  &c.  is  with  a  hot  smoothing-iron,  the  specimens 
placed  between  sheets  of  the  blotting-paper,  and  ironed  till  they 
become  sufficiently  dry. 

When  properly  dried,  the  specimens  should  be  arranged  into  ge¬ 
neral  classes  and  orders,  (which  will  be  hereafter  explained)  and  fas¬ 
tened  in  a  book,  provided  for  the  purpose,  with  small  slips  of  green 
paper ;  then  at  the  base  of  the  specimen,  should  be  written  down  the 
name  of  the  genus  and  species,  its  native  country,  time  of  introduc¬ 
tion,  (it  of  foreign  produce,)  nature  of  the  soil,  colour  of  the  flower, 
and  time  of  flowering. 

F.  F.  Ashford. 

Rode  Hall ,  Cheshire,  July  10 th,  1832. 


ARTICLE  XVIII. 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  ENTOMOLOGY.— By  Rusticus. 

(Continued  from  page  654. ) 

Subsection  3rd — Serric'ornes  ;  Sternoxi  Lat.  With  filiform 

Antennae. 

Family  XXXI 1. — Buprestid®  ;  Cow-burners,  5  Genera. 

1  Buprestis  3  Aphanisticus 

2  Agrilus  4  Trachys  5  Melasis 

Most  of  the  species  of  this  family  are  very  rich,  resplendent,  and 
beautiful  in  their  colours,  they  are  all  timber-eating  insects,  and  often 
prove  very  destructive  from  the  long  period  they  continue  in  a  larva 
state.  Marshman  tells  us  in  the  Lin.  Trans.  X.  that  the  grub  of  the 
B.  splendens  was  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  wood  of  a  deal  table, 
more  than  20  years.  The  B.  flavomaculata  is  very  elegant,  and  far 
from  being  uncommon  in  sandy  soils,  where  timber  has  begun  to  rot ; 
its  head  enters  within  the  thorax,  and  the  Elytra  (wing-cases)  are 
each  adorned  with  four,  and  occasionally  five  spots  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  colour :  the  upper  side  of  the  abdomen  is  bright  blue. 

Family  XXXIII. — Elatf/rid^  ;  Clickers,  Skippers,  &c.  12  Genera. 

1  Ceratophytum  C  Unnamed  by  Mr.  Y  9  C  Unnamed  by  Mr. 

2  Eucnemis  5  J  Stephen’s  but  pla-  f  i  q  )  Stephen’s,  but  pla- 

3  Hemirhipus  6^  cedby  Mr.  Curtis  C  j  ced  by  Mr.  C.  un- 

4  Elater  (  under  genus  elator)  11  (  der  genus  Elator. 

7  Ludius  12  Campylis 

8  Clenibcerns 
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The  insects  of  this  family  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  an  elastic 
spine,  which  springs  from  the  under  side  of  the  thorax,  near  the  ex¬ 
tremity,  By  means  of  this  when  the  animals  are  turned  upon  their 
backs,  they  jump  into  the  air  with  a  clicking  noise,  and  are  able 
when  they  fall  to  recover  their  proper  position.  The  Hemirhipus 
lineatus,  and  H.  obscurus,  both  produce  the  well  known  wire-worms 
120  which  often  make  such  devastation 

in  our  corn-fields  and  gardens. 
They  continue  in  the  larva  state  five 
years,  during  which  time  they  feed 
on  the  roots  of  oats,  wheat,  and 
v  most  sorts  of  grain,  as  also  potatoes 

A'  carrots,  salads,  &c.  They  are  ex- 

^  f  ^  ceedingly  destructive  in  newly 

made  gardens,  for  several  years 
taking  ofl  almost  every  crop  both  of  vegetables  or  flowers.  Many 
means  have  been  adopted  to  eradicate  them,  some  ol  which  have 
proved  successful.  The  best  way  appears  to  be  that  of  alluring  them 
by  baits  of  different  kinds.  This  was  first  suggested  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  has  now  become  pretty  generally  adopted ;  the  plan  is 
this  when  the  insects  abound  :  bury  an  inch  or  two  under  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil,  where  crops  are  sown  or  planted,  slices  either  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  turnips,  parsneps,  apples,  or  carrots,  sticking  a  wooden  skewer 
in  each  slice  to  take  it  out  easily  when  required,  as  well  as  to  shew 
where  the  bait  is  buried ;  these  are  to  be  regularly  examined  every 
day,  or  at  furthest  every  other  day,  and  the  insects  upon  them  killed. 
Some  gardeners  have  given  preference  to  sliced  beet  root,  or  cabbage 
stumps,  and  others  think  young  lettuce  plants  attract  them  most, 
whichever  is  used  there  must  be  no  neglect  in  examining  and  de¬ 
stroying  the  worms  on  them.  Mr.  Tallant,  of  little  Houghton,  a 
great  agriculturalist,  found  that  by  sowing  land  with  a  crop  of  white 
mustard  seed,  previous  to  fallowing  for  wheat,  the  ground  was 
quite  cleared  of  them,  the  reason  might  probably  arise  from  the  in¬ 
capability  of  the  insect  to  feed  on  the  root  of  the  mustard,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  acid  qualities,  and  by  keeping  the  land  clear  of  weeds 
or  any  thing  else  they  could  eat,  they  would  die  of  starvation.  After 
five  years  they  go  into  a  pupa  state,  (b)  and  shortly  appear  as  a 
chesnut  coloured  beetle,  (c)  when  their  existence  seems  to  be  very 
limited. 

Subsection  4th — Serricornis  :  Malacodermi,  Xylophagi ;  Lat.  with 
Setaceous,  or  abruptly  Clavate  Antennae. 

Familv  XXXIV. — Cebrionidae  P — 1  Genus  Atopa. 
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family  XXXV. — Cyphonidae. — 2  Genera. 

1  Scirtes  2  Cyphon 
J  amily  XXX  VI. — Lampyridae. — 2  Genera. 

1  Lampyris  2  Lyeus 

The  common  glow-worm,  (Lampyris  noctiluca)  is  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  and  best  known  ol  this  family.  The  female  in  her  perfect 
state,  is  destitute  of  the  least  vestige  of  wings,  (Fig.  121,)  whilst  the 
the  male  (b)  is  a  perfect  beetle,  the  light  proceeds  from  a  pale 

coloured  patch,  that  teaminates  the 
under  side  of  the  abodomen.  The 
general  opinion  was  that  the  males 
emitted  no  light,  but  this  has  been 
found  inaccurate,  although  it  is  very 
faint  compared  with  that  of  the  female. 
If  have  read  that  the  males  of  the  L. 
splendidula,  shew  their  light  very  con¬ 
spicuous,  but  have  never  yet  seen 
them,  or  met  with  any  person,  who  has  captured  a  specimen  in  this 
country.  Both  male  and  female  of  our  common  glow-worm  appear 
capable  of  concealing  and  extinguishing  their  light  at  pleasure.  I 
met  with  a  female  specimen  a  few  evenings  ago,  which  I  brought 
home  with  me,  and  it  showed  no  disposition  to  hide  its  light  at  that 
time,  but  although  it  lay  amongst  plenty  of  grass,  I  could  not  observe 
it  shine  again  for  several  days  afterwards,  when  it  appeared  as  bril¬ 
liant  as  ever. 

Family  XXXVII. — Telephoridae ;  Soft-wings,  Soldiers,  Sailors — 

2  Genera. 

1  Telephorus  2  Malthinus 

Family  XXXVIII.— Melyridee.— 4  Genera. 

1  Malachius  2  Elicopis  3  Dasytes 

4  Drilus 

Family  XXXIX. — Tillidae. — 6  Genera. 

1  Tillus  3  Clerus  5  Opilus 

2  Thanasimus  4  Necrobia  6  Corynetes 

122  The  Thanasimus  formicarius  (fig  122) 

( a )  is  said  to  destroy  the  Anobium 
pertinax  (fig.  59,  page  375.)  which  is 
very  destructive  to  furniture,  &c.  It 
may  be  found  in  Scotch  and  Spruce 
Firs  that  have  been  recently  felled,  it 
runs  very  nimbly,  and  has  been  named 
formicarius  from  its  resemblance  in 
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form  and  manners  to  an  ant.  The, larva  lives  under  the  bark  of  de¬ 
caying  trees. — Curt.  Ent. 

Family  LX. — Ptinidse. — 10  Genera, 

1  Xiletinus  4  Mezium  7  Anobium 

2  Ptilinus  5  Gibbium  8  Ochina  P 

3  Ptinus  6  Dorcatoma  9  Choragus 

10  Ciss 

The  most  remarkable  insects  in.  this  family  are  those  of  the  chair- 
eaters  (Ptinus)  these  are  of  a  diminuative  size,  but  very  destructive. 
They  perforate  indiscriminatively  household  furniture,  clothes,  furs, 
dried  animals,  in  a  state  of  preservation,  and  most  other  articles  not 
even  refusing  tobacco,  when  caught  they  counterfeit  death  with  much 
adroitness,  and  scarcely  any  means  except  the  application  of  heat 
can  arouse  them.  Also  that  great  cause  of  terror  to  the  superstious, 
the  death-watch,  (Anobium  tesselatum)  may  be  heard  making 

its  ominous  click  both  in  the  tables,  chairs,  picture,  or  looking-glass 
frames,  bed-posts,  or  even  the  floor,  where  in  very  old  houses  it  exists 
by  thousands.  Perhaps  all  the  species  of  this  genus  click  also.  A. 
pertinax  (fig.  59,  p.  375)  and  A.  striatum,  may  occasionally  be  met 
with  in  small  quantities,  but  are  not  so  common  as  the  tessellatum. 
They  have  rather  a  depraved  appetite,  for  although  they  are  consi¬ 
dered  timber  eaters,  they  will  eat  many  filthy  substances.  Mr. 
Sheppard  found  the  A.  paniceum  feeding  upon  dried  blistering  flies, 
(Cantharis  vesicatoria.)  These  like  the  Ptinus,  will  counterfeit 
death  when  in  danger,  particularly  the  A.  pertinax,  which  will  en¬ 
dure  any  torturus  without  moving.  All  the  British  species  of  the 
genus  Cis,  inhabit  Boleti ,  as  well  as  old  wood.  The  C.  Boleti  is  a 
very  common  insect,  and  may  be  found  from  February  to  August  in 
the  Boletus  versicolor,  and  under  the  bark  of  trees  :  the  C.  biden- 
tatus  (fig.  122)  (b)  may  be  occasionally  found  on  the  white  thorn 
(Crataegus  Oxyacantha)  in  June  and  July. 

To  be  Continued. 
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REVIEWS. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

BYT  JOHN  LINDLEY,  ESQ.  F.  R.  S.,  &.C. - 2s. 

It  lias  been  long  remarked,  that  “  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil and 
applied  to  the  prevailing  practice  of  spinning  out  to  an  amazing 
length,  almost  every  threadbare  subject ;  it  is  perhaps  substantially 
correct.  The  author,  however,  in  the  formation  of  the  present  work, 
will  not  have  to  apologize  for  the  commission  of  this  evil ;  if  there  is 
any  fault,  it  is  on  the  contrary  side,  of  not  being  extended  enough  ; 
be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  of  all  works 
on  the  science  of  Horticulture,  this  has  hy  far  afforded  us  the  great¬ 
est  satisfaction  :  and  we  are  convinced,  that  every  attentive  reader  of 
it,  will  join  with  us,  to  pronounce  it  the  best  work  of  the  kind  that 
has  ever  yet  appeared.  The  Author  very  judiciously  remarks  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  “Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden  Guide.”  Re¬ 
viewed  p.  110  and  160,  that  “in  all  hooks  upon  Gardening,  a  great 
variety  of  modes  of  operating  are  comprehended,  each  of  which  has, 
it  may  be  supposed,  its  own  peculiar  merit  under  particular  circum¬ 
stances.  In  several,  the  very  same  mode  is  repeatedly  recommend¬ 
ed  with  slight  variations  of  phraseology,  in  speaking  of  many  differ¬ 
ent  subjects;  and  it  has  at  last  become  a  common  complaint,  among 
those  who  seek  for  information  from  books  upon  horticultural  sub¬ 
jects,  that  they  can  find  plenty  of  rules  of  action,  hut  very  few  rea¬ 
sons.”  This  appears  to  us  perfectly  correct;  and  although  the  cause 
to  intelligent  men  has  long  been  very  obvious,  all  have  shrunk  from 
the  weighty  “  task”  of  reducing  “  the  physiological  principles,  upon 
which  the  operations  of  Horticulture  depend  for  their  success,  to  a 
series  of  simple  laws,  that  could  he  readily  borne  in  mind  by  those 
who  might  not  be  willing  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  study,  in 
detail  of  the  complicated  phaenomena  of  vegetable  life.  The  iin- 
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portance  of  these  laws  is  so  great,  tjiat  there  is  not  a  single  practice 
of  the  gardener,  farmer,  or  the  forester ;  the  reason  of  which,  if  it 
relates  to  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  can  he  understood  without  a 
knowledge  of  them.” 

All  Works  previously  written  to  assist  the  enquiring  mind  of  the 
Horticulturalist,  were  in  such  voluminous  shapes,  that  no  small  por¬ 
tion  of  patience  and  attention  was  required  to  come  to  any  rational 
conclusion,  and  many  speculative  theories  were  blended  with  dis¬ 
covered  facts,  that  a  good  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  in¬ 
dispensable,  to  be  able  to  discriminate  betwixt  right  and  wrong. 
Mr.  Lindley  has  completely  obviated  all  these  difficulties,  by  issuing 
so  competent  a  work  on  the  subject,  we  think  we  may  call  it  a  per¬ 
fect  one,  for  we  know  not  what  more  could  have  been  added  to  ren¬ 
der  it  more  complete  ;  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  key,  to  unlock  the 
whole  science  of  gardening,  and  the  whole  is  so  condensed,  that 
every  gardener  may  carry  the  book  (as  he  would  the  key  of  his 
hot-houses)  in  his  pocket.  We  certainly  should  reeommend  every 
gardener,  both  young  and  old,  as  well  as  every  lover  of  gardens  to 
purchase  it,  as  they  cannot  fail,  from  the  plain  and  explicit  manner 
in  which  it  is  written,  to  derive  immense  benefit  by  its  perusal,  for 
“  there  can  be  but  little  mental  interest  in  watching  the  success  of 
operations,  of  which  the  reasons  are  unknown,  compared  with  that 
which  must  be  felt  when  all  the  phsenomena  attendant  upon  practice 
can  be  foreseen,  their  results  anticipated,  or  the  causes  of  failure  ex¬ 
actly  appreciated.” 

“  It  must  also  be  manifest,  that  however  skilful  any  person  may 
become  by  mere  force  of  habit,  and  by  following  certain  prescribed 
rules,  which  experience  has,  or  seems  to  have  sanctioned ;  yet  that 
much  more  success  might  be  expected,  if  he  acted  upon  certain  fixed 
principles,  the  truth  of  which  has  been  well  ascertained,  instead  of 
following  empyrical  prescriptions,  the  reason  of  which  he  cannot  un¬ 
derstand.” 

“  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  from  this  last  observation, 
that  rules  of  cultivation  are  to  be  neglected,  because  they  cannot  be 
physiologically  explained.  On  the  contrary,  the  mere  fact  of  a  giv¬ 
en  mode  of  culture,  having  been  followed  for  a  length  of  time,  by 
persons  deeply  interesied  in  the  suceess  of  their  operations,  and  of 
much  experience,  ought  to  give  it  very  great  authority  ;  for  it  is  well 
known,  that  there  are  many  important  facts,  the  reason  of  which  is 
either  extremely  obscure,  or  altogether  unintelligible.  This  may  be 
owing  either  to  the  defective  state  of  our  knowledge,  of  the  exact  na¬ 
ture  of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  or  to  the  great  difficulty  of" 
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appreciating  every  circumstance  connected  with  the  fact  in  question, 
or  to  constitutional  peculiaries  in  particular  species,  which,  like  ani¬ 
mal  idiosyncrasy,  form  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature, 
and  baffle  all  philosophy. 

The  propositions  are  upon  the  same  plan  as  those  of  an  elemen¬ 
tary  work  on  Botany,  entitled  “  an  outline  of  the  first  principles  of 
Botany,”  which  was  originally  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the  Botanical 
class  in  the  university  of  London,  which,  from  its  having  reached  a 
second  edition  in  this  country — translated  into  French  and  German, 
and  republished  in  North  America,  may  be  supposed  to  have  an¬ 
swered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  that  of  “reducing  the 
first  principles  of  botany  to  their  simplest  form.”  A  similar  object 
has  here  also  been  kept  in  view  ;  the  author’s  intention  not  having 
been  to  write  a  book  on  the  Philosophy  of  Horticulture,  but  simply 
to  point  out  in  the  briefest  manner,  consistent  with  clearness,  what 
the  fundamental  principles  of  that  philosophy  have  been  ascertained 
to  be.  The  application  of  these  principles  has  been  in  all  cases, 
very  concise  ;  but  there  will  be  no  disadvantage  if  the  work  acts  as 
au  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers,  as  well  as  a  guide  to  practice. 

The  plan  of  its  arrangement  ought  by  no  means  to  be  lost  sight  of, 
being  every  way  calculated  to  assist  the  reader  to  retain  in  his  mem¬ 
ory  what  he  has  read.  It  consists  of  369  propositions  explaining 
the  different  phenomena  of  the  vegetable  creation,  placed  under  fif¬ 
teen  heads  or  chapters,  treating  first,  on  the  general  nature  of  plants ; 
second,  of  the  root ;  third,  stem  ;  fourth,  leaf-buds  ;  fifth,  leaves  ; 
sixth,  flowers  ;  seventh,  sexes ;  eighth,  fruit ;  ninth,  seed  ;  tenth,  sap  ; 
eleventh,  air  and  light ;  twelvth,  perspiration ;  thirteenth,  cuttings ; 
fourteenth,  scions;  and  fifteenth  transplantation.  The  whole  is 
brought  into  the  small  compass  of  seventy-two  pages.  It  may  per¬ 
haps,  be  thought  that  several  points  have  been  omitted,  which  it 
would  have  been  desirable  to  introduce,  such  as  the  influence  upon 
vegetation  of  electricity,  manures,  pruning,  training,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  modes  of  grafting.  But  it  is  possible  that  a  little  consideration 
may  show  that  these  subjects  do  not  strictly  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  work.  In  the  first  place  then  a  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  the  art  and  the  science  of  Horticulture ; 
the  former  teaches  the  manner,  the  latter  the  reasons  of  cultivation, 
and  it  is  to  the  latter  only  that  these  propositions  apply. 

Secondly,  the  plan  of  this  sketch  excludes  every  thing  that  is 
merely  speculative,  or  that  is  incapable  of  being  reduced  within  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  principles.  Electricity  is  a  power  of  which  we  know  al¬ 
most  nothing  certain  with  reference  to  vegetation  :  if  many  things 
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have  been  written  about  it,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  very  little  has 
been  proved.  The  same  may  be  said  of  manures;  the  theory  of 
their  action,  however,  is  explained.  Pruning  and  training  are  a 
part  of  the  art  of  cultivation,  dependent  upon  a  great  variety  of  phy¬ 
siological  laws ;  the  brief  explanation  of  which,  is  the  object  of  the 
present  work.  The  various  modes  of  grafting,  are  also  a  part  of  the 
art  of  Horticulture,  and  are  deduced  from  laws  explained  in  the 
work. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers,  if  we  extract  a  few  pa¬ 
ragraphs  to  shew  the  explicit  manner  in  which  it  is  written  :  as  pa¬ 
ragraph  3.  Plants  are  organised  bodies,  consisting  of  masses  of  tis¬ 
sue  that  is  permeable  by  fluids  or  gaseous  matter,  5.  Tissue  is  cal¬ 
led  Cellular  when  it  is  composed  of  minute  bladders,  which  either 
approach  the  figure  of  a  sphere,  or  are  obviously  some  modification 
of  it,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  extension  or  lateral  compression. 
7.  Cellular  tissue,  otherwise  called  Parenchyma,  constitutes  the  soft 
and  brittle  parts  of  plants ;  such  as  pith,  pulp,  the  spaces  between 
the  veins  of  leaves,  the  principal  part  of  the  petals ;  and  the  like. 
12.  Vascular  tissue  is  that  in  which  either  an  elactic  tough  thread 
is  generated  spirally  within  a  tube  that  is  closed  and  conical  at  each 
end;  or  rows  of  cylindrical  cellules,  placed  end  to  end,  finally  be¬ 
come  continuous  tubes  by  the  loss  of  their  ends.  13.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  form  of  vascular  tissue  is  the  Spiral  vessel,  which  has  the 
power  of  unrolling  with  elasticity  when  stretched.  30.  The  office  of 
the  root,  is  to  absorb  food  in  a  fluid  or  gaseous  state ;  and  also  to  fix 
the  plant  in  the  soil,  or  to  some  firm  support.  31.  The  latter  office 
is  essential  to  the  certain  and  regular  performance  of  the  former. 
32.  It  is  not  by  the  whole  of  their  surface  that  roots  absorb  food; 
but  only  by  their  young  and  newly  formed  extremities,  called  Spon- 
gioles.  33.  Hence  the  preservation  of  the  spongioles  in  an  uninju¬ 
red  state  is  essential  to  the  removal  of  a  plant  from  one  place  to  ano¬ 
ther.  60.  The  more  erect  a  stem  grows,  the  more  vigorous  it  is  ; 
and  the  more  it  deviates  from  this  direction  to  a  horizontal  or  pendu¬ 
lous  position,  the  less  it  is  vigorous.  92.  When  leaf-buds  grow,  they 
develope  in  three  directions;  the  one  horizontal,  the  other  upward, 
and  the  third  downward.  93.  The  horizontal  developement  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  cellular  system  of  the  bark,  pith,  and  medullary  rays. 
94.  The  upward  and  downward  developements  are  confined  to  the 
woody  fibre  and  vascular  tissue.  95.  In  this  respect  they  resemble 
seeds;  from  which  they  differ  physiologically  in  propagating  the  in¬ 
dividual,  while  seeds  can  only  propagate  the  species. 
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Culture  of  Mushrooms  in  Melon  Pits. — About  the  middle  of  July,  a 
bed  of  long  and  short  stable  dung  (fresh  from  the  stable)  which  has  only  gone 
through  a  light  course  of  fermentation,  should  be  made  in  the  pit,  for  the  two¬ 
fold  purpose  of  raising  Melons  and  Mushrooms;  the  bed  is  to  be  spawned  in  the 
usual  way,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  melons  are  ridged  out ;  for,  if  done  ear¬ 
lier,  it  would  be  too  hot  to  receive  the  spawn.  As  soon  as  the  bed  is  spawned, 
a  quantity  of  stiff  yellow  loam,  mixed  with  a  little  half-decayed  leaf-mould, 
should  be  laid  on  twelve  inches  thick  for  the  melons  to  grow  in,  and  gently  trod¬ 
den  down.  The  melons  wdll  ripen  about  the  end  of  September,  and  will  all  be 
gathered  about  the  end  of  October ;  when  the  bed  should  be  cleared  of  the  old 
plants,  and  about  three  inches  of  the  mould  removed  from  the  surface,  thus 
leaving  it  nine  inches  deep  for  the  mushrooms.  The  bed  should  then  be  well 
watered,  and  again  at  the  latter  end  of  November,  but  no  more  all  the  winter. 
The  pit  may  then  become  a  shelter  for  green-house  or  half-hardy  plants, 
which  may  be  ranged  upon  the  bed.  About  the  middle  of  February,  the  mush¬ 
rooms  wdll  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  the  plants  must  then  be  removed 
out  of  the  pit  altogether,  and  plentiful  crops  of  mushrooms  will  be  produced  till 
May.  By  this  mode  of  culture,  the  thickness  of  the  mould,  and  hot  atmosphere 
of  the  bed,  necessary  for  the  growth  of  melons,  will  prevent  the  mushrooms  from 
appearing  before  February.  After  the  month  of  March,  the  bed  should  be  sha¬ 
ded  from  the  mid-day  sun,  and  plenty  of  air  given,  and  water  occasionally. — 
J.  Collier. — Card.  Mag. 

On  the  Varieties  of  the  Pine  Apple. — (Continued  from  page  677.) — 20. 
Trooper’s  Helmet.  The  Cockscomb,  Hussar,  and  broad-leaved  Java  of  the 
Society’s  Catalogue.  Leaves  rather  long,  flat  and  erect,  of  a  pale  yellowish,  green 
colour,  and  mealy  on  the  under  surface.  Spines  middle  sized  and  regular. 
Flowers  purple.  Fruit  orbicularly  cyndrical,  before  ripining  pale  green  and  ra¬ 
ther  mealy,  when  ripe  dark  ochre,  of  great  beauty,  but  not  very  excellent,  gene¬ 
rally  weighs  from  three  to  five  pounds.  Pips  large,  flat,  depressed  in  the  centre 
and  plaited  round  the  margins.  Scales  covering  half  the  pips,  of  a  w'hitish  colour, 
and  terminating  in  lengthened  blunt  points.  Flesh  bright  lemon  colour,  very 
juicy  and  high- flavoured  without  sweetness  or  brightness,  rather  of  a  coarse  and 
stringy  nature;  crown  large  and  spreading,  leaves  numerous.- 

21.  Green  Providence.  This  is  the  Wollaton  Providence  and  New'  Green 
Olive  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  and  Green  Antigua,  and  Royal  Providence  of  some 
gardens.  The  leaves  of  this  sort  are  very  distinct  from  all  others  ;  they  are  long, 
very  broad,  slightly  spreading  and  keel-shaped  at  the  base,  tapering  to  a  length¬ 
ened  point ;  the  upper  surface  is  dull  green  with  scarcely  any  meal,  the  lower 
surface  is  very  mealy.  Spines  middle  sized  and  regular.  Flowers  purple.  Fruit 
pyramidal,  broadish  at  the  top,  before  ripening  of  a  dark  green,  w'hen  ripe  of  a 
pale  orange,  slightly  mealy,  weighs  about  from  three  to  six  pounds,  and  is  of 
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considerable  excellence  as  a  summer  fruit;  pips  rather  above  the  middle  size  and 
slightly  prominent.  Scales  covering  the  pips,  with  long  narrow  pointed  ends. 
Flesh  pale  yellow,  opaque,  slightly  fibrous,  sweet  and  pleasant  without  much  acid. 
Crown  small,  leaves  not  very  numerous. 

22.  St.  Vincent’s.  This  is  the  Green  St.  Vincents,  Green  Olive,  and  St. 
Thomas’s  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  and  Green  Providence,  Stubton  Seedling  and 
Sugar-loaf  Bahama,  of  some  gardens.  Speechly  described  the  leaves  as  being 
the  “  same  length  as  the  Queen if  well  grown  they  will  be  found  much  longer, 
and  differ  only  from  the  Green  Providence  in  being  narrower,  less  keel-shaped, 
and  the  upper  surface  paler  green  and  rather  more  mealy.  Flowers  purple, 
middle-sized.  Fruit  bluntly  pyramidal,  slightly  mealy  and  of  a  dull  olive  colour, 
when  ripe  of  a  dingy  yellow,  from  two  to  four  pounds,  highly-flavoured,  and 
swells  readily  during  the  winter  months.  Pips  middle-sized,  flat,  and  rather  de¬ 
pressed  in  the  centre.  Scales  covering  nearly  half  the  pips  ;  the  tops  are  short, 
and  adhere  closely  to  the  fruit,  which  gives  it  rather  an  even  appearance.  Flesh 
pale  yellow,  opaque,  juicy,  crisp,  without  much  fibre,  rich,  sweet,  and  very  highly 
flavoured.  Crown  middle-sized,  leaves  rather  numerous  and  slightly  spreading. 

23.  Globe.  The  English  Globe  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  This  sort  is  readily 
distinguished  by  the  rigid  and  erect  character  of  its  leaves,  which  are  narrower 
and  slightly  keeled,  a  bluish  green  and  very  mealy,  especially  on  the  under  sur¬ 
face.  Spines  middle-sized  and  regular.  Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  globular,  some¬ 
times  rather  cylindrical,  of  a  dark  olive  colour  before  ripening,  afterwards  of  a 
darkish  yellow,  slightly  mealy,  generally  weighs  from  three  to  five  pounds,  but 
does  not  swell  very  readily  during  winter.  Pips  middle  sized,  very  slightly  pro¬ 
minent.  Scales  covering  about  one-third  the  pips,  and  terminating  in  rather 
lengthened  points.  Flesh  yellow,  transparent,  very  juicy  and  slightly  fibrous, 
sweet,  rich,  and  rather  acid.  Crown  small,  leaves  not  numerous. 

24.  Lemon  Queen.  Barbadoes  Queen,  White  Barbadoes  and  Lemon  coloured 
Barbadoes  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  and  Ripley’s  New  Queen  of  some  gardens. 
This  variety  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  leaves,  which  are  grooved  or  channeled, 
and  the  margins  often  involute,  of  a  bluish  green  colour,  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  mealiness.  Spines  rather  deep  and  irregular.  Flowers  large.  Fruit 
cylindrical,  before  ripening  of  a  bright  lightish  green,  when  ripe  pale  lemon  co¬ 
lour,  and  slightly  mealy.  Pips  rather  above  the  middle-size  and  flat.  Scales 
covering  about  one  half  the  pips,  ending  in  short  points  which  adhere  closely  to 
the  fruit.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  transparent,  very  juicy,  a  little  stringy,  rather 
sweet  and  pleasant,  although  not  high-flavoured.  Crown  middle  sized,  often 
cockscomb  shaped  ;  generally  weighing  from  three  to  five  pounds ;  does  not  swell 
very  readily  during  winter. 

25.  Otaheite.  The  Anson’s  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  Cat  Leaves  long,  rather 
broad,  and  of  erect  growth,  nearly  equal  in  breadth  until  near  the  top  where  they 
terminate  rather  acutely;  they  are  also  particularly  flat,  and  of  a  dark  bluish 
green  slightly  tinged  with  brown,  and  a  little  mealy  on  the  upper  surface,  very 
mealy  on  the  lower  surface.  Spines  middle-sized  and  remarkably  irregular. 
Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  cylindrical  inclining  to  oval ;  upon  ripening  deep  olive 
green,  covered  densely  with  a  cinerous  meal,  when  ripe  deep  orange  yellow, 
weighing  from  four  to  seven  pounds.  Pips  large  and  flat.  Scales  covering  rather 
more  than  one-third  the  pips  and  ending  in  short  points,  which  adhere  closely  to 
the  pips.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  rather  stringy  and  slightly  acid,  with  an  abundance 
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of  juice,  but  not  particularly  well  flavoured.  Crown  small,  leaves  rather  few  and 
erect.  In  a  small  and  select  collection  scarcely  worth  having. 

26.  Surinam.  Leaves  rather  narrow,  long  and  slightly  spreading;  of  a  bluish 
green  colour,  a  little  tinged  and  slightly  covered  with  mealiness.  Spines  rather 
deep  and  not  very  regular.  Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  cylindrical,  of  a  dull  green  be¬ 
fore  ripening ;  when  ripe  a  deep  orange  and  rather  mealy,  weighing  from  two  to 
four  pounds.  ,  Pips  roundish,  middle-sized,  projecting  and  pointed.  Scales 
covering  about  one-third  part  of  the  pips,  and  ending  in  lengthened  reflexed 
points.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  transparent,  rather  stringy  and  very  juicy,  but  neither 
sweet,  rich,  nor  acid;  an  inferior  sort. 

27.  Buck’s  Seedling  Globe.  Leaves  long,  rather  narrow,  somewhat  keel¬ 
shaped  and  spreading,  of  a  bluish  green,  slightly  tinged  with  brownish  purple 
and  thickly  covered  with  meal.  Spines  not  very  strong,  but  very  irregular. 
Flowers  darkish  lilac.  Fruit  cylindrical,  somewhat  inclining  to  a  globular  form, 
before  ripening  of  a  dingy  dull  green  and  a  little  mealy,  when  ripe  darkish 
orange,  weighs  from  four  to  five  pounds.  Pips  somewhat  below  the  middle-size 
and  a  little  prominent.  Scales  covering  about  half  the  pips,  and  ending  in 
lengthened  narrow  points.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  rather  close,  firm  and  juicy,  with 
a  rich,  highly-flavoured  acid.  Crown  small,  leaves  broad,  short  and  reflexed. 

Brown-leaved  Sugar-loaf.  This  is  the  striped  brown  Sugar-loaf,  and 
Moclio,  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  Nos.  81,  47,  and  the  Brown  Sugar-loaf  and  Anti¬ 
gua  Sugar-loaf  of  some  gardens,  it  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with  the 
next.  Leaves  rather  strong,  broad,  somewhat  keel-shaped,  and  slightly  spread¬ 
ing,  dark  green,  much  tinged  with  purplish  brown,  rather  mealy.  Spines  middle 
sized  and  regular.  Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  cylindrical,  of  a  dingy  green,  and  con¬ 
siderably  covered  with  mealiness,  before  ripening ;  when  ripe,  dark  yellow 
inclining  to  orange,  an  excellent  variety,  weighing  from  three  to  five  pounds. 
Pips  large,  slightly  prominent.  Scales  covering  nearly  one  half  the  pips,  and 
ending  in  short  blunt  points.  Flesh  deep  yellow,  rather  opaque,  and  slightly 
fibrous,  not  very  juicy,  but  highly-flavoured  and  particularly  sweet  and  rich. 
Crown  middle-sized,  leaves  rather  numerous  and  spreading. 

29.  Brown  Sugar-loaf.  The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  different  from  all 
the  other  Sugar-loaves;  in  appearance  they  much  resemble  the  Enville,  but  are 
less  mealy  and  more  tinged  with  brownish  red ;  the  fruit  also  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  an  Enville,  but  is  nearly  destitute  of  mealiness.  Flesh  is 
rather  firm,  deep  yellow,  opaque,  without  much  fibre,  very  juicy,  rich  and  highly 
flavoured,  with  a  little  acidity.  Crown  resembles  that  of  an  Enville  ;  a  good  and 
handsome  pine,  weighing  from  three  to  five  pounds,  and  swells  readily  in  winter. 

30.  Mealy-leaved  Sugar-loaf.  White  Sugar-loaf,  Dominica,  New^ Mealy- 
leaved  Sugar-loaf,  and  Allen’s  Seedling  of  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.,  and  Green  Sugar-loaf, 
Anson’s,  Otaheite,  and  Brown  Sugar-loaf  of  some  gardens.  This  is  readily  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  all  other  varieties  by  its  leaves  being  channeled  or  grooved  like 
those  of  the  Lemon  Queen,  but  in  a  less  degree;  it  also  differs  in  being  less 
mealy,  and  tinged  with  dull  brown.  Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  pyramidal,  of  a  lurid 
green  and  slightly  mealy,  when  ripe,  of  a  pale  yellow  inclining  to  lemon  colour, 
weighs  from  three  to  four  pounds.  Pips  rather  below  the  middle-size,  flattish ; 
scales  covering  rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  pips,  and  ending  in  lengthened 
acute  points.  Flesh  very  pale  yellow,  almost  white,  transparent,  rather  soft  and 
fibrous,  sweetish  without  acid,  slightly  aromatic,  not  very  pleasant.  Crown  small, 
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leaves 'rather  numerous;  an  inferior  sort,  scarcely  worth  growing.  Ilort.  Trans, 
vol.  i.  part  1,  New  Series.  / 

The  Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees  distinguished  by  their  germens.  Mr. 
John  Mitchell,  gardener,  Slapton,  Devonshire,  has  discovered  a  method  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth,  when 
both  first  produce  blossoms;  to  effect  this  he  dissects  a  few  of  the  flowers  of  the 
trees  about  which  he  is  doubtful ;  and  that  which  produces  a  villous  germen 
always  proves  a  peach  tree,  whilst  those  producing  germens  smooth,  arid  shining, 
always  proves  a  Nectarine  tree.  Gard.  May. 

Method  of  freeing  Fruit  Trees  from  Moss  and  Insects.  Mr.  James 
Thomas  of  Derveruden  Green,  near  Chepstow,  has  found  the  following  mixture 
an  excellent  application  for  the  purpose.  The  mixture  is  made  by  taking  five 
bushels  of  well-burnt  lime,  fresh  from  the  kiln,  and  slaking  it  with  hot  water,  in 
which  salt  has  been  dissolved.  When  the  lime  has  fallen  to  a  fine  dry  powder, 
add,  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  a  bushel  of  soot,  stirring  it  in  till  the  two 
ingredients  are  completely  incorporated.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the  first  foggy 
day  when  the  trees  are  damp,  but  not  dripping,  to  dust  them  over  with  this 
powder.  One  man  may  treat  fifty  trees  in  a  day,  and  the  operation,  in  Mr. 
Thomas’s  opinion,  should  be  repeated  twice  a  year;  the  first  time  March,  and  the 
next  in  October  or  November.  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

American  mode  of  Planting  Potatoes.  Dig  holes  three  feet  distant,  put 
the  usual  quantity  of  dung  at  the  bottom  of  the  holes;  put  in  each  hole  three  or 
four  sets,  and  if  it  should  be  a  dry  summer,  the  roots  will  have  the  advantage  of 
moisture :  while  they  are  growing,  frequently  mould  them  up  well,  as  there  will 
be  sufficient  room. 


FLORICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

New  and  verv  Rare  Plants,  figured  in  the  Periodicals  for  September. 

CLASS  I.— DICOTYLEDONES,  OR  EXOGENES.  . 

cacte\e 

Mammill'aria  te'nuis. — Taper  Mammillaria.  This  curious  and  beautiful 
little  plant,  ought  to  be  obtained  by  every  lover  of  succulent  plants ;  its  flowers 
are  small,  and  of  an  ocherous-white  colour;  its  native  country  is  unknown  to  us. 
Introduced  by  M.  De  Candolle.  Culture. — It  flowers  in  May,  and  propagates 
readily  by  means  of  the  little  round  hedgehog-like  bulbs,  which  it  produces  in 
abundance.  They  should  be  planted  in  lime-rubbish,  and  a  little  vegetable  soil 
kept  just  damp,  where  they  will  strike  root,  and  speedily  establish  themselves. 
Once  rooted,  nothing  but  frost  or  over-watering  will  destroy  them. — Bot.  Reg. 

legumin'os  je. 

Ho'vea  ciiorozem.ef'olia. — Chorozema-leaved  llovea.  Flowers  dark  pur¬ 
ple.  Native  of  New  Holland,  from  whence  it  has  been  lately  introduced.  Cul¬ 
ture. — It  is  a  very  healthy  green-house  shrub,  and  will  thrive,  we  suppose,  like 
the  rest  of  the  species,  in  equal  parts  of  sandy-loam  and  peat.  Young  cuttings 
will  strike  in  sand  under  a  bell-glass. — But.  Reg. 
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Choro'zema  ov'atum. — Ovate  Chorozema.  Flowers  bright  scarlet,  aud  yel¬ 
low.  Native  of  the  South-west  coast  of  New  Holland,  where  it  was  collected  by 
Mr.  Baxter.  Culture.  Like  the  other  species,  it  will  probably  thrive  in  equal 
parts  of  sandy-loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould  ;  it  flowers  in  May,  and  increases  by 
ripened  cuttings  struck  in  sand  under  a  bell-glass.  It  requires  the  protection  of 
the  green-house. — Bot.  Reg. 

D1LLENIACE  JE. 

Hibbe'rtia  cunningh'amii. — Mr.  Cunningham’s  Hibbertia.  Flowers  bright 
yellow,  petals  waved,  and  handsome.  Native  of  New  Holland.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Allan  Cunningham. — Bot.  Mag.  Culture. — All  the  species  thrive  in  an 
equal  mixture  of  sandy-loam  and  peat,  and  may  be  readily  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings  planted  under  a  hand-glass  in  the  same  kind  of  soil.  They  are  very  pretty 
green-house  plants. 

PROTEACEZE. 

Grevi'llea  robu'sta. — Gigantic  Grevillea.  A  gigantic  tree  growing  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  high,  never  yet  flowered  in  this  country.  The  figure 
drawn  from  a  native  specimen,  has  flowers  of  a  tawny-orange  colour.  It  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  who  says,  “in  the  thick  moist  woods,  on 
the  banks  of  Brisbane  River,  this  noble  species  of  Grevillea,  vies  in  size  and  sta¬ 
ture  with  the  Flindersia,  O'xleya,  and  other  large  forest  trees ;  but  by  none  is  it 
surpassed  in  height  in  its  native  woods,  except  by  the  Araucaria.  Some  aged 
trunks  of  G.  robusta,  I  have  found  to  measure  nine  feet  in  circumference.  From 
its  deeply-dissected  foliage,  and  the  silkiness  of  the  under  side,  it  has  obtained 
the  name  of  “ Silk  Oak ”  among  the  pine-cutters  of  Moreton  Bay;  but  its  tim¬ 
ber,  which  is  of  a  tough  fibre,  has  not  been  appropriated  to  any  use.” — Bot. 
Mag.  Culture. — They  may  be  potted  in  equal  parts  of  turfy-loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  sand,  and  should  be  placed  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  stove :  ripened  cut¬ 
tings  will  most  probably  grow  in  a  pot  of  sand  under  a  bell-glass,  if  they  are  not 
allowed  to  become  too  damp. 

ROSACEZE. 

R'osa  i'ndica,  var  Smithii. — Smith’s  yellow  Noisette  Rose.  Flowers  about 
the  size  of  the  double  yellow  china  rose,  but  of  a  much  deeper  colour,  and 
like  the  Noisette  rose,  in  clustered  corymbs  of  from  ten  to  twenty-two,  aud 
highly  fragrant.  Raised  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Coombe  Wood,  from  the  Noisette, 
fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  the  yellow  China.  Culture. — It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  may  be  readily  increased  by  cuttings,  like  the  common  China  rose,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a  very  valuable  addition. — Brit.  FI.  Gard. 

MALVACEAE. 

Si'da  ai/rea. — Golden-flowered  Sida.  Flowers  a  rich  gold  colour.  Native 
of  India,  from  whence  se.eds  were  lately  introduced.  Culture. — It  requires  the 
stove,  and  will  increase  by  cuttings.  The  soil  should  be  rich  loam. — Bot.  Cab 

ERICEZE. 

Er'ica  villosiu'scula.  Flowers  of  a  pink  colour,  lately  introduced  from  the 
Cape,  by  Mr.  Lee;  it  grows  very  bushy,  and  flowers  abundantly  in  May.  Cul¬ 
ture. — it  requires  the  usual  treatment  of  an  airy  green-house,  and  cuttings  of  it 
strike  without  difficulty.  The  soil  should  be  sandy  peat. — Bot.  Cab. 

EPACRIDEAE. 

Dracophy'llum  capit'atum. — Headed  Dracophyllum.  Flowers  white,  stri¬ 
ped  with  light  blue,  growing  in  a  bunch  or  head,  whence  its  specific  name.  Na- 
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tive  of  the  South  Coast  of  New  Holland,  discovered  first  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  has 
been  lately  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  from  seeds  collected  by  Mr.  Baxter.  Culture. 
— It  requires  the  protection  of  an  airy  green-house,  and  may  be  increased  with 
difficulty  by  cuttings. — Bot.  Cab. 

CLASS  II.— MONOCOTYLEDONES,  OR  ENDOGENES. 

% 

AMARYLLIDE  j£. 

Alstrcem'eria  h^ma'ntha.  Flowers  of  a  deep  orange-red,  about  the  size 
of  A  Simsii,  and  like  them  umbellate.  ’  Introduced  from  Chile  by  Lady  Oakes. 
Culture. — It  appears  to  require  the  same  treatment  as  the  A  Simsii.  Brit.  FI. 
Card. 

IRIDE-E. 

Ir'is  Nertchi'nskia. — Nertchinsk  Iris.  Flowers  dark  blue  and  yellow.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Nertchinsk,  in  Siberia,  on  the  borders  of  China,  from  whence  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Dr.  Fischer.  Culture. — It  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  growing- 
pretty  well  in  a  good  soil,  and  increasing  without  difficulty  by  dividing  the  roots. 
Bot.  Cab. 

\  * '  *  *' 

ORCHIDEyE. 

AngrYecum  eri/rneum. — Ivory  Angraecum.  (Fig.  122.)  This  Genus  was 
first  established  by  Du  Petit  Thouars,  in  1822.  It  consists  as  far  as  is  at  present 
known,  exclusively  of  plants,  native  of  trees  in  the  islands  of  Bourbon,  Mauriti¬ 
us,  and  Madagascar,  and  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa. 
The  flowers  of  the  present  species  are  without  scent,  both  the  segments  of  the 
Calyx,  (sepals,)  and  the  petals  are  bright  green;  the  front  heart  shaped  segment, 
(Labellum,)  is  of  a  beautiful  shining  white,  like  ivory,  hence  its  specific  name. 
Native  of  the  island  of  Bourbon,  where  it  was  found  both  by  Col.  Borv  de  St. 
Vincent,  and  M.  Du  Petit  Thouars,  growing  upon  trees.  It  was  also  met 
with  at  St.  Mary’s,  Madagascar,  by  the  unfortunate  Forbes,  by  whom  the  onlv 
plant,  that  is  known  to  exist  in  Europe,  was  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society. 
It  grows  slowly,  without  manifesting  the  smallest  disposition  to  branch,  or  pro¬ 
vide  means  of  propagation. — Bot.  Reg. 

A'ceras  secundiflo'ra. — One  sided  Aceras.  Flowers  of  a  brownish  red, 
small.  Introduced  from  Madeira  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowe.  Culture. — It  is  a  neat 
little  plant,  requiring  the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  Ixias  and  other  Cape  bulbs  ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  be  kept  quite  dry  and  quiescent  during  summer.  Under  such 
management,  Mr.  Henderson,  at  Lord  Milton’s,  succeeds  iu  making  it  flower 
freely  every  spring. — Bot.  Reg. 
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ARBORICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

On  Trvnspi.anting  Evergreens.  The  seasons  generally  taken  advantage 
of  for  transplanting  evergreens  are  spring  and  autumn  :  that  is,  about  the  month 
of  May,  after  the  spring  frosts  are  supposed  to  be  over,  or  in  the  month  of 
August,  before  the  frosts  set  in.  Mr.  John  Kinment,  gardener  at  Murie,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  has  invariably  found,  that  such  plants  as  were  removed  in  April  and  May, 
had  an  advantage  over  those  transplanted  during  the  preceding  autumn.  The 
reasons  he  assigns  for  this  circumstance  are,  that  such  plants  as  are  lifted  in 
August  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  their  young  wood  so  well  ripened  oft’  as 
plants  that  remain  undisturbed  at  that  season  of  the  year;  if  the  plants  be 
checked  by  being  transplanted  at  that  season  of  the  year,  when  the  young  wood 
is  imperfectly  ripened,  generally  in  place  of  their  pushing  away  vigorously 
in  spring,  the.  young  wood  is  apt  to  die  back,  the  leaves  assume  a  sickly  yellow 
appearance,  and  the  whole  plant  is  rendered  an  eyesore.  Take  advantage  of 
moist  weather  for  removing  the  plants,  and  having  fixed  on  the  various  situations 
where  they  are  to  be  placed,  cause  the  pits  to  be  made  before  the  plants  are 
lifted,  then  take  them  up,  with  good  roots  and  balls  as  entire  as  possible ;  the 
plant,  if  large,  should  be  put  into  a  handbarrow,  made  for  the  purpose,  and 
carried  to  its  destination  by  two  or  four  men,  according  to  its  size  or  weight;  let 
it  carefully  down  into  the  pit  then  adjust  the  roots  and  cover  them  with  fine 
mould,  then  gently  press  the  soil  down  with  the  foot,  and  give  a  slight  watering 
through  the  rose  of  a  watering  pot,  afterwards  fill  up  the  pit  and  level  off ;  gentle 
waterings  must  be  occasionally  given  in  the  course  of  the  season ;  in  ordinary 
seasons  two  or  three  waterings  will  be  sufficient.  On  stiff  soils,  or  under  large 
trees,  the  plants  are  much  benefited  by  trenching  and  loosening  the  earth  a  few 
feet  all  round  them  the  following  winter  or  spring,  after  being  transplanted. 
On  dry  soils,  and  in  sheltered  situations,  evergreens  may  be  transplanted  during 
the  winter  months  with  success ;  but  on  low  lying  retentive  soils,  it  is  advisable 
to  defer  the  transplanting  of  large  evergreens  till  at  least  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  April. — John  Kinment ,  Mem.  Cal.  Hort.  Soc. 

On  Pruning  Forest  Trees.  Forest  trees  are  regarded  either  as  objects  of 
ornament  or  of  profit.  Ornamental  trees  require  no  assistance  from  the  pruner. 
Natural  forms  cannot  be  improved  by  art,  even  when  directed  by  the  most  refined 
taste.  It  is  only  in  woodlands,  raised  or  maintained  as  sources  of  profit,  that  the 
skill  and  exertions  of  the  forest  pruner  are  available.  In  such  cases,  the  special 
object  is  to  obtain  the  greatest  quantity  of  marketable  timber.  To  have  timber 
of  the  finest  grain  or  quality,  no  lateral  branches  that  grow  within  the  convenient 
reach  of  the  pruner  should  be  allowed  to  arrive  at  any  considerable  size:  the 
soundness  of  timber  is  not  deteriorated  by  pruning,  provided  the  wounds  made 
in  the  execution  be  no  greater  than  will  be  healed  during  the  following  summer. 
A  scar  made  by  the  axe,  bill,  or  chisel,  if  exposed  longer  than  twrelve  months, 
will  always  remain  a  flaw ;  for  though  it  may  afterwards  be  covered  smoothly 
over  with  collapsing  wood,  it  is  impossible  that  any  perfect  union  can  take  place 
between  a  surface  of  timber  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  several  months, 
and  that  which  is  subsequently  formed  over  it.  All  wood  work  (except  oak  felling 
and  peeling)  is  done  in  winter,  chiefly  because  the  leaves  are  off,  and  the  grow  th 
has  stopped.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  pruning  performed  in  the 
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beginning  of  summer  would  be  a  better  practice  for  the  good  of  the  trees.  The 
reason  is,  because  wounds  made  in  winter  do  not  begin  to  heal  till  after  the  sum¬ 
mer  growth  takes  place.  It  should  be  a  rule  with  the  pruner  never  to  make  a 
wound  that  cannot  be  healed  in  the  course  of  six  months ;  but  he  can  only  attend 
to  this  by  a  timely  application  of  the  knife  or  chisel.  A  handsaw  should  never 
be  used  in  pruning  forest  trees ;  because,  if  the  irregular  branch  be  so  large  as  to 
require  this  tool,  it  had  better  remain  where  it  is :  and  because  though  it  may 
injure  the  columnar  form  of  the  bole  externally  and  the  regularity  of  the  grain 
internally,  the  place  where  it  joins  the  main  body  will  always  be  found  sound, 
which  it  would  not  be,  if  cut  off.  Very  tall  handsome  boles  may  be  formed  by 
the  assistance  of  long  ladders,  handsaws,  and  jack-planes  ;  but  though  these  large 
and  carefully  polished  scars,  will  be  in  a  few  years  covered  with  healthy  wood  and 
bark,  the  marks  of  the  tools  will  always  remain  a  defect  in  the  timber  when  it 
comes  to  the  saw-pit.  These  circumstances  show  decidedly  the  necessity  of  early 
pruning,  as  well  to  secure  quality  as  desirable  forms  of  timber.  To  take  care 
that  every  tree  has  a  principal  leader,  is  a  material  object  of  early  culture,  and 
to  maintain  its  superiority  in  after  growth,  a  chief  point  to  be  attended  to.  All 
laterals  that  show  a  rivalry,  so  as  to  divide  or  deform  the  axis,  should  be  displa¬ 
ced.  Very  small  branches,  or  spray,  need  not  be  taken  from  the  stem ;  whether 
they  live  or  die  they  cannot  deteriorate  the  timber.  Forest  tree  pruning  should 
be  done  gradually,  and  continued  till  the  business  becomes  inconvenient,  or  too 
expensive ;  and.  if  judiciously  done  during  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years,  suffi¬ 
ciently  fine  forms  will  have  been  given,  and  proper  length  of  bole  secured.  The 
larger  the  head  of  a  tree,  the  larger  must  the  trunk  be  also,  the  diameter  of  the 
latter  is  increased  by  the  number  of  branches  which  are  or  have  been  produced 
by  the  former.  In  proportion  as  the  roots  are  increased  and  extended,  in  like 
proportion  are  the  head  and  stem.  Severe  mutilation  of  the  head  paralyses  the 
energies  of  the  roots,  and  vice  versa.  Reducing  the  number  of  branches,  to  give 
magnitude  to  the  stem  is  ridiculous.  Regulating  the  growth  of  the  branches,  by 
stopping  or  cutting  out  such  as  are  over-luxuriant,  gives  supremacy  and  direction 
to  the  leader,  but  no  addition  to  the  stem,  or  any  other  part.  It  is  wrong  that 
any  advantage  derivable  from  wood-lands  should  depend  on  or  be  left  to  chance. 
Oak  of  the  straitest  or  cleanest  grain  is  required  for  planking,  beams,  posts,  &c. 
but  besides  this  description,  in  the  dock-yards,  cross-grained  huts,  and  knee  tim¬ 
bers  are  in  request,  and  consequently  valuable.  The  former  quality  is  obtained 
in  the  shortest  time,  by  rather  close  planting,  early  and  careful  pruning,  and 
timely  thinning  if  necessary;  the  latter,  by  open  planting,  and  partial  pruning, 
i.  e.  not  by  aiming  at  a  tall  smooth  bole,  but  by  leaving  the  branches  in  sets  of 
three  or  four  (as  it  may  happen)  diverging  from  one  place,  and  clearing  the 
trunk  of  all  intermediate  branches  and  spray  between  these  sets.  But  in  all  or¬ 
dinary  cases,  if  a  sufficient  length  of  bole  be  gained,  the  branched  head  may  be 
depended  on  to  furnish  knee  timbers.  Pine  and  Fir  timber,  for  the  use  of  build¬ 
ers  and  mast  makers,  cannot  be  too  free  from  knots,  and  it  is  impossible  to  have 
it  so,  unless  planted  and  trained  up  as  closely  as  possible.  Fine-grained  deal 
cannot  be  produced,  unless  the  trees  are  planted,  or  chance  to  stand,  as  those  in 
Norway,  from  which  battens  and  ladder  poles  are  cut  for  exportation,  so  closely 
together  as  to  prevent  all  extension  of  branches.  All  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  in¬ 
tended  for  profit,  should  be  planted  to  grow  up,  and  be  all  cut  down  together, 
like  a  crop  of  coni.  They  do  not  admit  of  being  partially  drawn.  A  single  fir 
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tree  requires  a  large  space,  and  produces  the  worst  timber.  Planted  as  nurses  in 
young  plantations  of  deciduous  trees,  they  are  easily  kept  within  due  bounds,  by 
a  very  simple  method  of  pruning,  practised  by  Mr.  Billington :  viz.  by  pinching 
off,  from  time  to  time,  the  leading  buds  of  the  branches. — J.  Main,  Card.  Mag. 

Successful  Experiment,  tried  by  the  Author  of  Gleanings  in  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  for  transplanting  large  trees  in  Bushy  Park,  in  1831.  The  plan  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  excavate  the  earth  at  some  distance  from  the  tree,  leaving  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  'fibres,  and  the  earth  adhering  to  them,  in  a  compact  ball,  undermining  as 
much  as  possible,  and  taking  care  not  to  shake  or  injure  the  ball  by  twisting  the 
stem  of  the  tree,  or  using  it  as  a  lever  to  loosen  the  tap  roots :  when  this  is  done, 
and  a  hole  made  where  the  tree  is  to  be  placed,  adopt  the  following  mode: 
— Two  pieces  of  iron  must  be  previously  formed,  of  the  breadth  and  thickness  of 
a  common  cart-wheel  tire,  three  or  four  inches  wide,  rather  more  than  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  about  six  feet  long*  bent  in  the  form  of  (Fig.  123,)  which  will 
reduce  it  to  three  feet  aeross.  This  will  do  ^23 

for  trees  requiring  from  two  to  four  men  to 
lift  them ;  but  a  size  larger  and  stronger  in 
proportion  will  be  wanted  for  trees,  which 
will  require  eight  or  ten  men  or  more  to 


carry  them.  Put  these  irons  under  the  ball  of  earth,  as  near  the  centre  as  possi¬ 
ble,  leaving  a  space  between  them  of  about  two  feet,  and  for  larger  trees  a  little 
more  ;  run  two  strong  poles  about  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  and  three  or  four  inch¬ 
es  in  diameter,  but  smaller  at  each  end.  Apply  these  poles,  as  shewn  in  the 
sketch,  (Fig.  124,  a)  to  each  side,  passing  them  through  the  bends  of  the  irons, 
so  as  to  form  a  complete  hand-barrow,  the  tree  may  then  be  lifted, 
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Cross  levers  may  be  used  for  larger  trees,  which  require  more  men,  as  (Fig. 
121,  b)  so  that  as  many  men  can  conveniently  apply  their  strength  to  it,  as  are 
wanted,  without  being  in  each  other’s  way.  The  whole  is  fixed  and  unfixed 
without  any  loss  of  time,  and  requires  no  tying,  nor  is  there  any  danger  of  its 
slipping  ofi’.  The  roots  which  extend  beyond  the  ball  are  cut  oft’  at  the  further 
side  of  the  trench,  and  are  left  projecting.  In  taking  up  the  tree,  it  is  advisable 
to  go  much  wider  with  the  spade  from  it  than  the  ball  is  intended  to  be;  the  size 
of  the  ball  may  be  afterwards  reduced  with  a  pick,  so  that  scarcely  a  root  will  be 
materially  injured.  In  planting,  spread  the  projecting  roots  out  carefully  in 
different  layers,  as  near  as  possible  to  their  original  position,  as  the  hole  is  gra¬ 
dually  filled  with  mould.  The  best  way  of  forming  the  ball,  is  to  prepare  it  the 
year  before  the  tree  is  to  be  taken  up.  6This  is  to  be  done  by  digging  round,  and 
cutting  most  of  the  principal  roots.  This  has  long  been  practised  with  success; 
but  where  this  precaution  has  not  been  taken,  the  above  method  will  be  found 
preferable  to  cutting  the  roots  close  to  the  side  of  the  ball  of  earth.  In  remov¬ 
ing  very  large  trees,  the  taps  and  other  large  roots,  which  cannot  conveniently 
be  got  at,  may  be  separated  by  means  of  a  long  chisel,  applied  under  the  ball  of 
earth.  In  moderate  sized  trees,  however,  this  is  not  required.  The  trees  re¬ 
moved  are  not  so  large  as  those  described  by  Sir  H.  Stewart,  had  it  been  neces- 
cessary  for  me  to  have  planted  larger  trees,  I  have  no  doubt  but  I  should  have 
succeeded  equally  well,  as  by  means  of  the  cross-levers,  the  strength  of  a  propor¬ 
tionate  number  of  men  may  be  readily  applied.  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  the 
trees  which  I  have  thus  planted  require  support,  as  the  large  ball  of  earth  stea¬ 
dies  them  sufficiently.” — Abridged  and  transcribed  from  Jesse’s  Gleanings  in 
Natural  History. — By 

A  Constant  Reader. 
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Mode  of  Fishing  in  China. — Among  the  many  amusing  scenes  which  strike 
the  eye  of  a  European,  on  his  first  visit  to  China,  is  the  ingenious  mode  of  fishing 
which  he  sees  practised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton.  At  the  stern  of  their 
little  punt-like  boats,  a  small  mast  like  a  flag-staff,  about  eight  feet  high,  is 
fixed.  To  the  top  of  this  a  block  is  made  fast,  having  a  sheave  to  carry  a  one 
and  a  half  inch  rope.  One  end  of  this  rope  is  fixed  to  a  bamboo  pole,  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  which  is  hoisted  higher  or  lower,  according  as  it  is 
wanted.  The  butt  end  of  the  pole  is  kept  inboard  ;  and  at  the  other  end  alight 
net,  about  eight  feet  square,  is  slung;  being  kept  distended  by  two  slender  rods, 
fixed  diagonally  to  the  opposite  corners,  and  bound  together  in  the  middle, 
where  they  cross  each  other;  and  where  also  they  are  fixed  to  the  end  of  the 
swinging-pole.  A  stone  is  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  net  to  assist  it  in  sink¬ 
ing,  so  that  it  may  be,  when  down,  spread  out  on  the  bottom  of  the  river.  When 
the  fisherman  thinks  any  fish  are  passing  over  the  net,  he  suddenly  hoists  it 
above  the  water;  and  if  he  has  made  a  capture,  he  swings  the  net  inboard  to 
take  out  the  fish ;  if  none  are  caught,  the  net  is  dropped  again  in  the  same  or 
some  other  place. — Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 
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The  Divi  Ladner  is  the  Tabernaemontana  alternifblia  of  botanists, and  Eve’s 
apple  of  the  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  in  Ceylon.  (Fig.  125.)  The  name 
applied  to  this  tree  by  the  latter  people  originates  in  the  tradition  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  former  days,  among  the  Mahometans  and  the  Portuguese,  that  Ceylon 
was  the  paradise  described  in  the  scriptures,  that  the  garden  of  Eden  was  situated 
in  it;  and  that  the  fruit  of  this  tree  was  the  forbidden  fruit  of  which  Eve  eat. 
In  confirmation  of  this  tradition,  they  referred  to  the  beauty  of  the  fruit,  and  the 
fine  scent  of  its  flowers,  which  are  most  tempting :  and  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  fruit  having  been  excellent  before  Eve  tasted  it.  The  shape  gives  it  the  ap- 
pearanee  of  a  fruit,  a  piece  of  which  had  been  bitten  off ;  and  its  effects  are  so 
poisonous  at  present,  that  two  European  soldiers,  shortly  after  the  capture  of 
Colombo  in  1795,  being  unaware  of  the  nature  of  the  fruit,  were  tempted  by  its 
appearance  to  taste  it,  and  very  soon  after  sickened  and  died. — Mtuj.  Nat.  Hist. 
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The  Possibility"  of  Naturalizing  the  Fire  Fly. — It  abounds  not  only 
in  Canada,  where  the  winters  are  so  severe,  but  in  the  villages  of  the  Vaudois, 
in  Piedmont.  These  are  a  poor  people  much  attached  to  the  English ;  and  at 
ten  shillings  per  dozen,  would  no  doubt,  deliver  in  Paris,  in  boxes  properly  con¬ 
trived,  any  number  of  these  creatures  in  every  stage  of  their  existence,  and  even 
in  the  egg,  should  that  be  desired;  and  if  twenty  dozen  were  turned  out  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  England,  there  cannot  remain  a  doubt,  but  that,  in  a  few  years, 
they  would  be  common  through  the  country;  and,  in  our  summer  evenings,  be 
equisitely  beautiful. — Mag.  Nat.  Ilist. 

Teal. — During  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  and  February, 
the  climate  of  Jamaica  is  rendered  delightfully  cool,  by  the  blowing  of  the  north¬ 
west  wind,  which  passes  over  the  continent  of  the  North  America,  and,  except  an 
occasional  light  shower,  the  sky  is  always  bright  with  constant  sun-shine  ;  so  that 
at  an  elevation  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  thermometer  ranges  in  the  morning  from  56  to  60  degrees,  and  at  noon  from 
70  to  75  degrees.  Through  the  above-named  period,  the  island  is  visited  by 
vast  flocks  of  Teal,  supposed  to  be  the  same  species  named  by  Gmelin,  the  Caro- 
linensis  or  American  Teal.  They  make  their  way  to  ponds,  and  up  the  courses 
of  rivers;  and  are  shot  in  great  numbers.  This  bird  is  most  delicious  eating. 
It  is  considered  to  come  from  the  southern  states  of  North  America.  It  is 
thought  some  remain  in  Jamaica  all  the  year,  breeding  in  swamps  and  lagoons 
near  the  sea. — Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 

The  Nightingale. — At  Goldaiming  in  Surrey,  on  the  12th  of  December, 
(either  1823  or  1824,)  Mr.  E.  Newman  of  Deptford,  heard  the  Nightingale  sing- 
ingclearly  and  distinctly,  although  not  very  loudly;  he  had  a  companion  with 
him  at  the  time,  a  close  observer  of  birds,  who  has  several  times  since,  borne  tes¬ 
timony  to  this  remarkable  fact.  In  the  same  neighbourhood,  the  nightingale 
has  been  frequently  seen  in  the  month  of  October,  and  once  in  November. — 
Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 

A  Curious  Fact  concerning  Bees. — As  a  small  vessel  was  proceeding  up 
the  Channel  from  the  Coast  of  Cornwall,  and  running  near  the  land,  some  of  the 
sailors  observed  a  swarm  of  bees  on  the  Island :  they  steered  for  it,  landed,  and 
took  the  bees  on  board ;  succeeded  in  hiving  them  immediately,  and  proceeded 
on  their  voyage.  As  they  sailed  along  shore,  the  bees  constantly  flew  from  the 
vessel  to  the  land,  to  collect  honey,  and  returned  again  to  their  moving  hive  ; 
and  this  was  continued  all  the  way  up  the  Channel. 

Silkworm. — A  striking  and  interesting  peculiarity  of  this  insect  is,  that  it 
does  not  wander  about  as  all  other  caterpillars  do,  but  is  nearly  stationary 
in  the  open  box  or  tray  where  it  is  placed  and  fed  ;  for  after  consuming  the  im¬ 
mediate  supply  of  mulberry  leaves,  it  waits  patiently  for  more  being  provided- 
This  docile  quality  of  the  worm  harmonises  beautifully  with  its  vast  importance 
to  mankind,  in  furnishing  a  material,  which  affords  our  most  elegant  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  if  not  most  useful  of  garments.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  insect  in 
the  fly  or  moth  state,  the  female  being  quite  incapable  of  flight ;  and  the  male , 
although  of  a  much  lighter  make,  and  more  active,  can  fly  but  very  imperfectly. 
The  latter  circumstance  insures  to  us  the  eggs  for  the  following  season,  and  thus 
completes  the  adaptation  of  the  insect  in  its  different  stages,  to  the  useful  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  destined  to  fulfil  for  our  advantage. — Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 
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The  Aracacha. — The  Arac&cha  grows  naturally  in  New  Grenada,  and  other 
parts  of  Columbia,  where  it  is  known  under  the  name  ot'Apio,  and  is  considered 
the  most  useful  of  all  those  plants,  the  roots  of  which  are  appropriated  to  the 
nourishment  of  man,  being  superior  to  the  potatoe  species,  and  its  flavour  more 
agreeable.  It  is  tender  and  easily  cooked,  and  is  found  to  be  so  congenial  with 
the  stomach,  that  it  is  recommended  as  a  food  most  fitly  adapted  both  to  the 
convalescent,  and  those  who  digest  other  aliments  with  difficulty.  This  plant, 
which  grows  in  those  countries  w  here  the  temperature  rarely  rises  above  60  deg. 
Fahrenheit  has  for  some  time  past,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Horticultural- 
asts,  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  trials  have  been  made  with  it  at 
Montpellier,  Geneva,  the  horticultural  establishment  at  Fromont,  and  elsewhere. 
At  Bogota,  where  the  mean  temperature  is  about  60  degrees,  a  light  soil  is  selected 
for  its  cultivation.  The  roots  are  planted  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  apart) 
and  wffien  they  appear  above  ground,  they  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
potatoes,  care  being  taken  to  nip  oft’  the  flowers  as  they  form.  In  New'  Grenada, 
they  are  six  months  in  coming  to  perfection. — Rccueil  Industrie!. 

Preparation  or  Caustic  Potash. — If  one  part  of  carbonate  of  Potash  be 
dissolved  in  four  parts  of  w’ater,  and  the  solution  boiled  with  slaked  lime,  the 
potash  does  not  lose  the  smallest  quantity  of  carbonic  acid ;  it  does  not  become 
caustic,  even  though  lime  be  added  to  any  extent,  or  however  long  the  boiling 
may  be  continued.  If  however,  six  parts  of  water  be  gradually  added  to  the 
above  mixture,  it  will  be  found,  and  without  further  boiling,  that  the  potash  loses 
its  carbonic  acid  gradually ;  and  that  after  the  addition  of  the  last  portion  of 
water,  the  potash  is  perfectly  caustic.  If  the  wrater  be  added  at  once,  the  potash 
becomes  very  quickly  caustic.  This  peculiarity  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that 
concentrated  caustic  potash  takes  carbonic  acid  from  lime.  This  fact  is  readily 
proved  by  boiling  pow'ered  chalk  with  concentrated  potash,  entirely  free  from 
carbonic  acid  ;  the  solution  added  to  muriatic  acid,  occasions  brisk  effervescence- 
M.  Liebig  states,  that  the  carbonate  of  potash  which  is  to  be  made  caustic, 
should  be  dissolved  in  at  least  ten  parts  of  water. — Ann.  de  Chini.  et  de  Phys. 

Fondness  of  Poultry  for  Pepper. — The  Capsicum  frutescens,  which  alone 
affords,  when  dried  and  powdered;  the  genuine  Cayenne  pepper,  is  commonly 
known  in  Jamaica  by  the  name  of  bird-pepper,  or  hen-pepper,  on  account  of  its 
being  so  much  eaten  by  birds,  and  especially  by  hens  and  turkeys,  which  will 
not  leave  a  pod  remaining  on  the  bush,  that  is  within  their  reach,  by  jumping 
up  to  them.  They  are  so  fond  of  these  pods,  as  to  eat  a  great  number  of  them 
at  a  time.  These  peppers  are  called  Chilies  in  England.  Even  the  Cayenne 
sold  in  Jamaica  is  prepared  from  several  sorts  of  red  capsicums,  mixed  with  the 
C.  frutescens ;  but  they  are  all  much  inferior  in  pungency  and  fine  aromatic 
flavour;  and  persons  who  would  have  it  genuine  arc  obliged  to  prepare  it  in 
their  own  families. — Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 
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PART  III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

I.— QUERIES,  ANSWERS,  REMARKS,  ETC. 

P peonies  and  Scotch  Roses. — It  has  often  come  into  my  head  to  ask  yon, 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  force  some  of  the  species  of  the  Paeony,  so  that 
we  might  have  them  in  the  drawing-room  before  Christmas,  and  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months  ?  Could  the  Scotch  rose  be  made  to  blossom  in  autumn  by  shearing 
it  over  in  spring  ?  Would  the  Scotch  rose  force  well  ? 

Would  it  be  possible  to  make  the  Paeony  blossom  in  autumn  ? 

Can  you  tell  me  what  good  sized  Paeony  roots  of  the  commoner  sorts  sell  for 
by  the  dozen  ? 

I  went  the  other  day  to  the  Horticultural  Garden.  I  am  surprised  to  find 
they  do  not  make  more  experiments  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  very  pretty  and  well 
kept  garden,  and  abounds  in  Hollyhocks  and  Lupinus  polyphyllus;  I  also  saw 
the  Eschscholtzia  californica ;  all  three  very  curious  and  rare  plants  in  some 
parts  of  the  world,  no  doubt,  but  not  near  London. 

I  have  an  old  haw  thorn-hedge  round  my  garden,  which  is  rather  hollow  at  the 
bottom,  could  I  not  strengthen  it  and  add  to  its  beauty,  by  planting  a  row  of 
Scotch  roses  ?  I  think  these  plants  might  be  used  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
are  in  gardens ;  how  often  do  we  see  young  plants  protected  against  hares  by 
twigs  of  gorse  or  furze,  would  not  small  Scotch  rose  plants  do  as  well,  and  be¬ 
come  very  ornamental  in  a  short  time  ?  When  the  plants  were  large  enough  to 
be  safe,  the  rose  plants  might  be  removed,  certainly  these  would  be  very  orna¬ 
mental  nurses.  An  Amateur. 

Answer  to  an  Amateur. — All  the  species  and  varieties  of  Pceony  will  force 
well,  but  especially  those  of  the  tree  (P.  Moutan)  varieties,  which  may  be  brought 
into  flower  at  almost  any  time  during  the  winter,  and  early  spring  months. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  means  could  be  used  to  make  the  Scotch  roses 
flower  in  autumn,  if  cut  much  with  either  knife  or  shears,  they  never  flower  free¬ 
ly,  often  not  at  all. 

There  is  no  doubt,  but  the  Scotch  rose  will  bear  forcing,  although  we  never 
remember  seeing  it  tried;  perhaps  some  of  our  correspondents  would  favour  us 
with  their  experience  on  the  subject. 

The  flowering  of  the  Pceony  could  not  be  retarded  by  any  means  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  unless  the  entire  growth  of  the  plant  could  be  stopped  ;  this  would 
always  be  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  perhaps  in  many  cases  be 
totally  impracticable.  After  the  roots  had  undergone  a  few  years’  forcing,  they 
would  annually  shew  a  disposition  to  flower  quite  out  of  their  usual  season. 

An  insertion  of  the  prices  of  the  roots,  would  subject  us  to  advertisement  duty. 

The  bottom  of  an  old  hedge  might  be  well  filled  up,  and  would  soon  appear 
very  ornamental,  by  planting  Scotch  roses  in  the  vacant  places,  it  would  not 
add  much  to  the  strength  of  the  hedge  any  further  than  by  filling  up  the  hollow 
parts  :  if  Scotch  roses  would  prove  a  sufficient  barrier  against  the  depredations 
of  hares,  when  planted  round  young  trees,  they  would  be  much  more  ornamental 
than  twigs  of  gorse  or  furze  tied  round  the  stem  ;  but  we  are  not  satisfied  whe¬ 
ther  thev  would  answer  the  same  end,  having  never  seen  them  tried. — Cond. 
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QUERIES,  ANSWERS,  REMARKS,  &C. 


Hoya  carn'osa- — To  your  Correspondent  Florilegns.  The  Hoya  carnosa, 
is  the  most  easily  propagated  of  any  stove  plant  I  know  of ;  it  only  requires  to 
be  cut  into  pieces,  and  stuck  into  a  rich  garden  soil.  J.  Howden. 

Propagation  of  Oranges. — Pray  what  is  the  best  method  of  increasing  the 
Orange,  and  the  most  proper  time  for  performing  it?  B.  C. 

Culture  of  the  Guernsey  Lily. — I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  informed 
by  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents,  the  method  of  cultivating  the  Guern¬ 
sey  Lily,  (Nerine  sarniensis)  as  I  do  not  recollect  seeingitin  any  work.  Hortulanus 

Answer. — We  intend  shortly  to  give  our  observations  on  its  culture,  in  the 
mean  time  we  refer  Hortulanus  to  page  694  of  the  present  number,  where  he  will 
find  a  detailed  account  by  Arthur. 

Article  on  the  Culture  of  the  Pine  Apple  wanted. — I  have  perused, 
with  some  anxiety,  every  one  of  your  numbers  as  they  have  appeared,  hoping  to 
meet  with  a  paper  on  the  Culture  of  the  Pine  Apple,  but  I  have  hitherto  been 
disappointed.  I  should  feel  much  obliged,  if  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents 
would  favour  me  with  one  at  an  early  opportunity,  together  with  the  probable 
expenses  of  erecting  a  house  to  grow  them  in,  whether  the  old  system  of  tan  and 
fire  flues,  or  the  new  one  with  steam  aad  hot  water  is  best,  as  I  am  but  a  novice 
in  the  business.  B.  C. 

Sugar  Baker’s  Scum. — Have  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Register,  made  use 
of  this  manure  for  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  purposes  ?  does  it  succeed  ? 
in  what  quantities,  how  and  when  is  it  applied  ?  G.  A.  L. 

Beautiful  Varieties  of  Ixia,  and  their  Culture  required. — I  lately 
noticed  some  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Ixia,  in  the  collection  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
particularly  the  Heleni,  viridiflora,  grandiflora,  (Sparaxis  grandiflora?)  rosea, 
(Trichonema  roseum?)  flexuosa,  tricolor,  (Sparaxis  tricolor?)  and  carmine.  And 
as  I  am  desirous  of  also  forming  a  collection  of  these  handsome  flowering  plants, 
you  would  oblige  me  by  adding  such  names  of  other  varieties,  besides  those  enu¬ 
merated,  that  may  be  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  same.  And  I  have  further  to 
request  being  made  acquainted  with  the  proper  season  for  potting  the  roots,  and 
the  usual  months  of  their  being  in  flower.  A  Subscriber. 

Answer. — The  proper  season  for  potting  the  roots  is  the  month  of  October, 
the  soil  most  suitable  is  equal  parts  of  leaf-mould,  sandy  loam,  and  peat,  well 
mixed.  When  potted,  set  them  in  a  cool  frame,  and  protect  them  from  severe 
weather  till  the  pots  are  pretty  well  filled  with  roots,  then  remove  them  to  the 
green-house  or  room,  where  they  are  intended  to  flower.  After  the  flowering 
season,  when  the  leaves  are  dead,  keep  the  roots  perfectly  dry  in  the  pots,  which 
is  preferable  to  taking  them  up ;  in  October  re-pot  them,  and  begin  to  sprinkle 
with  a  little  water  as  they  require  it.  The  usual  flowering  season  is  chiefly  in 
April,  May,  and  June,  although  some  species  flower  much  earlier.  We  should 
recommend  Sparaxis  lineata,  Streptanthera  cuprea,  and  elegans,  which  are  new 
and  very  beautiful  species.  Our  correspondent  will  see  we  have  not  strictly 
confined  ourselves  to  the  Ixia  genus,  as  wre  observed  he  had  not.  Conductors. 

Errata  to  the  Article  of  Arthur. — Page  695,  line  13  from  the  bottom 
for  “  and  many  ripen  plenty  of  seed.  A  shell  peeled  off  the  bulb  with  a  leaf  at¬ 
tached,  will  grow  freely  if  some  pollen  be  shaken  on  the  stigma,  at  the  proper 
period,  &c.”  read  and  many  ripen  plenty  of  seed,  if  some  pollen  be  shaken  on 
the  stigma,  at  the  proper  period.  A  shell  peeled  off  the  bulb  with  a  leaf  attached, 
will  grow  very  freely.  See. 
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II.— SOCIETIES, 

CONNECTED  WITH  HORTICULTURE  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
LONDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  communications  were  received  and  read,  from  T.  A. 
Knight,  Esq.  the  president  of  the  Society,  and  from  Dr.  Knight,  the  professor  of  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy,  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  They  respectively  treated  on  the  advantages  of  ir¬ 
rigating  garden  grounds  by  means  of  Tanks  and  ponds,  and  on  the  most  approved  method  of 
dri  ng  plants  for  the  Hortus  Siccus. 

The  contributions  of  flowers  and  fruit  to  the  Exhibition,  were  as  usual,  very  numerous  and 
beautiful.  The  following  were  among  the  most  attractive.  Noblesse  peaches  from  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire’s  garden,  at  Chiswick ;  striped  Hoosainee  melons  from  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. ; 
large  early,  Royal,  Orange,  and  Black  Apricots;  Morocco,  Wilmot’s  new  early  Orleans,  and 
Cherry  Plums:  the  latter  a  French  variety  which  bears  abundantly. — Citron  des  Cannes  and 
green  Chisel  pears  ;  late  Duke  and  Carnation  cherries,  and  twelve  excellent  sorts  of  gooseber¬ 
ries.  One  of  these  varieties  was  the  Pitmaston  green  gage  gooseberry,  which  has  the  good 
quality  of  hanging  for  a  considerable  period  on  the  bush,  without  acquiring  acidity.  It  is 
therefore  good  for  matting  up,  to  keep  late  in  the  autumn. 

In  the  flower  department,  we  observed  a  handsome  collection  of  Carnations  and  Picotees, 
Dahlias,  Trachymene  ceerulea,  Eccreinocarpus  scaber,  Madia  elegans,  American  runner,  Fuch¬ 
sia  virgata,  and  many  of  the  beautiful  var'eties  of  Salvia,  Pentstemon,  and  Verbena. 

The  meetings  have  now  terminated  until  October.  The  meeting  room  being  under  repair. 

DUNDEE  HORTICULTERAL  SOCIETY. 

The  July  meeting  of  this  Society,  was  held  in  the  Caledonian  Hall,  when  the  vegetables  and 
fruits  exhibited  were  very  excellent,  and  was  ranch  admired.  Mr.  Kinlock  produced  some 
well  preserved  apples;  and  Mr.  Kidd,  Rosie  Priory,  two  young  vine  plants  in  pots,  each  bear¬ 
ing  a  good  bunch  of  grapes,  approaching  to  maturity ;  these  plants  were  produced  from  tha 
surplus  shoots  taken  from  vines  trained  on  the  spur  system.  Mr.  Kidd  having  gathered  a  few 
of  these  spare  shoots  showing  blossom  bunches,  planted  them  in  pots,  placed  them  in  a  close 
moist  heat,  and  succeeded  in  rooting  them,  and  perfecting  the  fruit. 

THE  MARKET  OVERTON  SOCIETY  OF  FLORISTS, 

Held  their  Annual  show  of  Carnations,  on  Wednesday  the  1st  of  August,  when  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  good  competition,  and  many  prizes  awarded. 

THE  WYMONDHAM  SOCIETY  OF  FLORISTS, 

Held  their  Annual  show,  at  the  Hunter’s  Inn,  in  that  place,  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  August, 
which  was  well  attended,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  from  the  excellent  assortment  of  Carna¬ 
tions. 


III.— MONTHLY  HORTICULTURAL  CALENDAR. 

FOR  OCTOBER. 

The  fruit  trees  in  most  places  appear  to  have  suffered  more  or  less  from  the  attacks  of  in- 
seets  this  season,  owing,  no  doubt,  as  we  formerly  noticed  to  the  open  weather  last  winter. 
The  wood  also  appeared  later  in  ripening  than  in  the  preceding  year,  owing  probably  to  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  July  and  August.  This  however  has  been  chiefly  remedied 
by  the  very  tine  weather  in  September,  and  the  trees  now  promise  well  for  a  good  show  of  blos¬ 
som  next  spring.  At  page  192  we  recommended  planting  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  this  month, 
if  the  wood  was  well  matured,  and  we  urged  the  necessity  of  doing  it  before  the  leaves  fell, 
considering  them  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  trees.  If  any  green-house  plants  remain  out 
of  doors,  the  sooner  they  are  brought  in  the  better.  Every  exertion  should  be  used  when  there 
is  dry  weather,  to  gather  in  and  housing  of  fruits,  &c.  and  making  preparations  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year. 
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FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Apples  should  now  be  gathered  in  dry  days,  and  carefully  placed  in  the  fruit  room,  or  pack¬ 
ed  in  earthern  jars,  page  192  and  563,  and  placed  in  a  cellar  ;  those  who  have  not  such  conve¬ 
niences  may  do  as  recommended,  page  45, 192,  and  607. 

Apricot  Trees  should  be  kept  securely  nailed  to  the  wall,  as  the  branches  at  this  season,  if 
neglected,  are  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  winds,  page  192.  The  Moor-park  is  apt  to  be  infect¬ 
ed  by  the  Canker.  For  Mr.  G.  Lindley’s  remedy,  see  p.  164. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees  must  also  be  kept  securely  nailed  until  the  leaves  fall,  for  their 
treatment,  p.  18, 192,  481, 534,  673,  and  721. 

Cherry  and  Plum  Trees  by  the  end  of  the  month,  if  the  leaves  are  all  off,  pruning  may  be 
commenced. 

Grapes.  Vines  in  pots,  now  brought  into  the  Vinery,  will  ripen  their  fruit  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  p.  6, 185,  490,  536.  Those  growing  on  flued  walls,  must  be  screened  from  all  frosts 
until  the  fruit  is  ripened  and  cut ;  also  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  fires  to  ripen  t  he  wood, 
p.  73  ;  expose  to  the  open  air  those  intended  to  be  trained  on  the  rafters,  until  the  time  appointed 
to  force  them  ;  their  mode  of  pruning  is  noticed  338,  and  the  Culture  as  practised  in  France  341 

Gooseberries  and  Currants  may  be  pruned  when  the  leaves  are  off,  and  the  wood  ripe  ;  this  is 
also  the  best  time  for  planting  them.  See  Muscroft’s  Observations  on  the  Gooseberry,  where 
sorts  are  recommended,  p.  203. 

Strawberries.  New  beds  may  still  be  made,  but  they  "do  better  if  planted  in  September,  p.  192; 
also  H.  J’s  mode  of  planting,  p.  329:  and  Mr.  Fairbairn’s  method  of  making  the  beds,  p.  262  ; 
those  in  pots  intended  for  forcing,  should  now  stand  in  a  south  aspect,  p.  395. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT 

Carnation  layers  must  be  protected  from  heavy  rains,  frosts,  and  cutting  winds. 

Auriculas  should  now  be  placed  in  frames  to  stand  through  the  winter,  p.  57. 

Dahlias. — Lay  about  four  inches  thickness  of  rotten  bark  or  leaf-mould  over  the  roots,  two 
feet  round  the  stem  of  each  plant,  to  prevent  the  crowns  from  being  damaged  by  sudden  frosts 
p.  147,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  they  will  probably  require  to  be  taken  up. 

Hyacinths  should  now  be  planted,  but  they  do  well  if  not  put  in  till  November.  See  p.  588. 

Tulips  At  the  end  of  the  month,  or  the  beginning  of  November,  tulips  should  be  planted; 
this  is  also  the  time  generally  practised  for  sowing  tulip  seed,  p.  105. 

Chrysan  themums  in  pots  should  now  be  removed  into  the  green-house,  give  abundance  of  air 
to  keep  them  from  drawing,  or  they  will  flower  weakly. 

Propagate  Pelargoniums  by  cuttings,  p.  102. 

Forcing  Plants  from  the  natural  ground,  intended  for  forcing  in  spring,  should  now  be  potted 
carefully,  as  pinks,  carnations,  & c.  &c. 

Roses  in  pots  now  placed  in  the  forcing-houses,  will  produce  flowers  about  Christmas,  p.248. 

Ranunculuses  now  planted  in  frames,  will  bloom  in  February. 

Petunia  nyctaginijiora.  Seedling  plants,  may  be  turned  out  in  a  warm  border. 

Tigridia  pavonia  growing  in  the  borders,  should  now  be  taken  up,  p.  187. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Cabbages  for  spring  crops,  should  now  be  planted.  Prick  out  a  small  bed  to  fill  up  with  in 
the  spring,  or  plant  for  a  second  crop. 

Celery  should  be  earthed  up  in  dry  weather.  See  p.  192,  289,  290,  and  433. 

Cauliflowers  should  now  be  planted  on  a  south  aspect  nnder  hand-glasses,  for  an  eariy  crop, 
also  prick  out  a  quantity  in  frames,  or  close  under  a  south  wall ;  let  some  be  potted  in  60- 
sized  pots,  and  sheltered  in  a  frame,  to  turn  out  for  the  first  crop. 

Lettuce  to  stand  the  winter,  should  now  be  planted  close  under  a  south  wall,  and  some  in 
frames,  lest  those  under  the  wall  should  be  destroyed  by  frost. 

Peas  and  Beans  may  be  sown  in 'favourable  situations  for  an  early  crop,  but  they  are  not  to 
be  depended  on. 

Onions  should  now  be  taken  up,  if  not  done  last  month,  choose  dry  weather  for  the  purpose, 
and  let  them  lie  exposed  to  the  sun  until  they  are  perfectly  dry,  then  remove  them  to  a 
dry  airy  room. 

Herbs  for  forcing  should  now  be  potted,  as  Mint,  Tarragon,  &c. 

Asparagus  beds  may  receive  a  top-dressing  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  upon  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son’s  system,  p.  73. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  I. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  CAPSICUM  FRUTESCENS. 

BY  MR.  JOHN  WOOLLEY. 

Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Stafford ,  Trentliam. 

I  am  induced  from  the  request  of  your  correspondent  “  Sage,”  to  send 
the  following  account  of  my  method  of  treating  the  Capsicum  frutes- 
cens.  In  February,  or  early  in  March,  I  sow  the  seeds  in  pots  of 
rich  mould,  and  place  them  in  a  hot-bed.  When  the  plants  are 
about  three  inches  high,  I  plant  them  in  pots  of  four  inches  diameter, 
three  or  four  in  a  pot,  and  again  place  them  in  the  hot-bed,  until 
they  are  about  nine  inches  high,  when  I  repot  them  in  pots  six 
inches  in  diameter.  I  then  place  them  in  the  stove  until  they  have 
established  themselves,  when  I  again  shift  them  into  pots  of  nine 
inches  diameter,  they  are  then  placed  in  a  hot  part  of  the  stove  ex¬ 
posed  to  as  much  light  as  possible ;  in  this  situation  they  will  fruit 
freelv.  In  the  autumn  I  place  them  in  a  cool  house,  having  about 
the  temperature  of  55  degrees,  here  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
dormant  state  until  February,  when  they  are  repotted  in  pots  of  12 
inches  diameter,  and  treated  as  before  described;  in  the  second  sea¬ 
son  they  will  he  found  to  fruit  very  abundantly. 
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In  the  autumn  I  again  place  them  in  a  cool  house  and  treat  them 
as  before.  These  old  plants  are  not  potted  in  the  spring,  hut  about 
the  end  of  May  I  begin  to  expose  them  by  degrees  to  the  weather, 
and  by  the  middle  of  June  I  plant  them  in  a  warm  border  without 
disturbing  their  roots,  they  then  fruit  well  all  the  succeeding  summer. 
The  composition  in  which  I  grow  them  is  a  light  rich  loamy  soil, 
with  nearly  one-third  of  decomposed  leaves  well  ameliorated  by  the 
frost. 

John  Woolley. 

Sept.  21th,  1832. 

ARTICLE  II. 

ON  PRESERVING  FRUITS  AND  SEEDS. 

BY  A  PRACTICAL  GARDENER. 

Your  correspondent  “  J.  T.”  (p.  688)  notices  an  instance  of  an  im¬ 
portation  from  the  East  Indies  of  seeds,  which,  being  mixed  with 
charcoal  dust  and  infolded  in  paper,  proved  to  have  retained  their 
germinating  powers  unimpaired  by  the  voyage.  The  writer  adds, 
that  he  is  not  aware  whether  that  method  is  much  practiced.  Upon 
this  point  I  am  also  in  ignorance,  but  the  following  extract,  verbatim 
et  literatim ,  from  a  somewhat  rare  work, — Bradley’s  Survey  of  the 
Ancient  Husbandry  and  Gardening,  collected  from  the  Greeks  and 
Romans* — will  probably  amuse  some  of  your  readers,  and  show  that 
nearly  a  smilar  mode  for  the  preservation  of  fruits  and  seeds,  was  re¬ 
commended  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  ago.  “  Wood  ashes”  says 
the  author  “  I  have  experienced  to  be  an  excellent  preserver  of  fruits, 
and  much  the  best  thing  we  know  to  pack  tender  fruits  in  for  trans¬ 
portation  ;  it  will  not  only  keep  such  soft  fruits  as  peaches,  necta¬ 
rines,  apricots,  &c.  from  bruising  in  the  carriage,  but  keep  their 
fleshy  parts  from  putrefaction.  The  late  Lord  Capel,  who  was  so  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  fine  gardens  at  Kew  Green,  by  this  means  had  fruit 
sent  him  from  this  place  to  Ireland  in  very  good  perfection.  The 
method  of  doing  which  was  to  gather  the  fruit  when  it  was  quite  dry, 
and  after  laying  it  in  flannels  for  some  hours,  a  box  was  prepared  for 
it  with  a  bed  of  fine  sifted  wood  ashes  at  the  bottom,  about  four  in¬ 
ches  thick,  upon  which  the  fruit  was  laid  so  as  not  to  touch  one  an¬ 
other  by  about  an  inch,  and  then  wood  ashes  sifted  over  them  till  all 
the  spaces  between  them  were  filled,  and  the  fruit  was  covered  about 
two  inches;  then  more  fruit  was  laid  in  as  before,  and  then  more 
ashes,  and  so  on,  stratum  super  stratum,  till  the  fruit  reached  within 

*  Lond.  1725. 
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four  inches  of  the  top  of  the  box,  and  then  as  many  ashes  sifted  over 
it  as  could  be  pressed  down  under  the  lid  of  the  box  by  a  man’s  full 
strength ;  so  was  it  earned  several  hundred  miles  without  receiving 
the  least  injury.  The  fineness  of  the  parts  of  these  ashes,  render 
them  in  the  first  place  capable  of  being  pressed  so  very  close  together, 
that  there  can  no  air  get  through  them  ;  nor  are  their  parts  such  as 
are  ajDt  to  imbibe  moisture,  and  are  therefore  incapable  of  putrefac¬ 
tion  ;  for  we  may  keep  them  many  years  without  perceiving  them  to 
alter  or  change  from  what  they  were  when  they  were  first  made,  and 
not  only  without  any  putrifying  quality  in  themselves,  but  seem  also 
to  contain  some  power  which  is  opposite  to  putrefaction,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  never  find  any  insects  breed  among  them  ;  for  this  reason  I  am 
apt  to  believe  that  wood  ashes  would  be  the  best  thing  we  could  use 
to  bring  seeds  in  from  foreign  parts,  as  the  East  and  West  Indies; 
for  in  long  voyages  we  find  most  seeds  inclined  to  rot  and  breed  in¬ 
sects.  This  way  I  believe  will  keep  them  sound,  especially  since  the 
ancients  affirm,  that  the  Lentills  which  are  subject  to  corrupt  may  be 
kept  by  them.” — p.  163. 

In  preserving  fruit  as  above  described  one  precaution  would  seem 
obvious,  namely  that  of  wrapping  each  separately  in  soft  paper. 

The  following  practically  useful  matter  is  from  the  able  pen  of 
Dr.  Andrew  Duncan,  jun.  F.  R.  S.  E.  &c.  Edinburgh.  Currants, 
cherries,  and  damsons,  gathered  perfectly  dry  and  sound,  may  be  put 
into  bottles  closed  with  cork  and  rosin,  and  buried  in  a  trench  with 
the  cork  downwards.  Fine  bunches  of  grapes  may  also  be  preserved 
in  bags,  by  closing  the  cut  end  of  the  stalk  with  wax, 
which  prevents  the  escape  of  moisture,  or  they  may  be  packed  in 
very  dry  bran  or  sand.  Some  may  even  be  preserved  by  being  kept 
immersed  in  water.  This  is  constantly  practiced  with  regard  to  the 
cranberry,  and  sometimes  succeeds  with  apples. 

“  The  preservation  of  fruit  is  in  many  countries  an  object  of  much 
importance.  In  some  the  great  object  is  to  preserve  the  fruit  in  as 
natural  a  state  as  possible.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  regard  to 
winter  apples  and  pears,  and  grapes.  The  time  for  gathering  fruit 
depends  upon  the  exposure,  and  the  manner  of  gathering  them  in¬ 
fluences  their  keeping.  After  having  prepared  the  fruit  room,  a  fine 
day  is  to  be  chosen,  and,  if  possible,  after  two  or  three  days  of  dry 
weather,  and  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  fruit  is  to  be 
gathered,  and  deposited  in  baskets  of  a  moderate  size,  taking  care 
that  none  of  it  receive  any  bruise  or  blemish,  for  the  injured  part 
soon  rots  and  spoils  the  sound  fruit  in  contact  with  it.  As  the  sum¬ 
mer  fruits  ripen  more  quickly  after  they  are  pulled,  only  a  few  days 
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consumption  should  he  gathered  at  once,  by  which  means  we  can 
enjoy  them  for  a  greater  length  of  time.  Autumn  apples  and  pears 
should  be  gathered  eight  days  before  they  are  ripe,  and  indeed  some 
kinds  never  become  fit  for  eating  on  the  tree.  If  they  have  been  ne¬ 
cessarily  gathered  in  wet  weather  or  early  in  the  morning,  they 
should  be  exposed  a  day  to  the  sun  to  dry,  and  they  should  on  no 
account  be  wiped;  this  rubs  off  the  bloom  as  it  is  called,  which  when 
allowed  to  dry  on  some  fruits  constitutes  a  natural  varnish,  closing 

up  the  pores,  and  preventing  the  evaporation  of  the  juices.  They 

* 

should  not  be  laid  in  heaps,  which  causes  them  to  sweat  and  undergo 
a  slight  fermentation  ;  for  fruit  thus  treated,  if  it  does  not  spoil,  gets 
dry  and  mealy ;  and  hence  in  this  country  the  ordinary  apples,  im¬ 
ported  from  England  and  the  continent,  are  inferior  to  our  own.  The 
principal  requisites  for  a  good  fruit  room  are,  great  dryness,  equal¬ 
ity  of  temperature,  and  a  power  of  excluding  light.  Some  curious 
persons  preserve  fine  pears  by  passing  a  thread  through  the  stalk, 
the  end  of  which  they  seal  up  with  a  drop  of  sealing  wax,  enclose 
each  seperately  in  a  cone  of  paper,  and  hang  them  up  by  the  thread 
brought  through  the  apex.  Experience  has  also  proved,  that  grapes 
keep  better  when  hanging  than  when  laid  upon  a  table.  The  cut  end 
should  be  closed  with  wax,  which  prevents  exhalation.  Some  hang 
them  by  the  stalk,  others  hy  the  point  of  the  bunch,  as  the  grapes 
are  thus  less  pressed  against  each  other ;  but  it  is  in  both  cases  ne¬ 
cessary  to  visit  them  from  time  to  time,  and  cut  off  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  every  berry  that  is  mouldy  or  spoiled. 

A  Practical  Gardener. 

Newport,  Isle  of  Wight ,  Aug.  3],  1832. 


ARTICLE  III. 

ON  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION  OF  THE 
STRIPED  HOUSAINF/E  PERSIAN  MELON. 

By  the  Author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener’s  Manual. — C.  M.  H.  S. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

This  is  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest  to  me,  and  it  is  my  earnest 
desire  to  render  it  the  same  to  others ;  for,  the  fruit  in  question,  well 
deserves  the  utmost  attention  that  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  bes- 
stowed  upon  it.  Before,  however,  I  enter  upon  the  particular  des¬ 
cription  of  this  individual  variety  of  the  melon,  I  conceive  I  shall  be 
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doing  your  readers  some  service  by  soliciting  their  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  here  I  take  the  li¬ 
berty  of  suggesting,  that  much  important  information  would  be  af¬ 
forded,  were  writers  upon  Horticultural  subjects,  to  seize  every  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity  of  com  eying  elementary  instruction,  concern¬ 
ing  the  botanical  character  and  natural  habits  of  the  plants  upon 
which  they  write.  Our  knowledge,  or  rather  conduct,  has  heretofore 
been  too  empirical ;  we  have  taken  things  for  granted,  merely  be¬ 
cause  our  own  practice,  or  that  of  our  predecessors  has  been  produc¬ 
tive  of  certain  specific  results.  But  in  the  present  day,  when  science 
is  spreading  in  every  direction,  and  men  of  all  ranks  are  seeking  for 
a  knowledge  of  causes,  while  they  observe  effects,  it  becomes  us  not 
to  rest  satisfied,  until  we  can  trace  every  subject  (that  is  deemed 
worthy  of  enquiry  at  all)  to  its  fountain  head. 

In  order  to  set  an  example  of  that  mode  of  conveying  instruction, 
which  I  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  others,  I  shall  commence 
this  article  by  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  botani¬ 
cal  name,  bestowed  upon  this  family  of  plants :  in  the  next  place,  I 
shall  add  a  slight  sketch  of  the  character  of  the  Genus,  and  of  the 
species  to  which  the  individual  variety  belongs.  This  will  lead  me 
to  notice  very  particularly,  the  natural  habits  of  the  interesting  tribe, 
lately  introduced  from  Persia,  among  which  the  Housainee  melon 
stands  very  conspicuous,  if  not  pre-eminent.  A  second  Paper  will 
contain  a  detail  of  an  experiment,  wherein  many  of  the  facts  adduced 
in  this  first  paper  will  be  elucidated  and  confirmed. 

The  Melon,  according  to  Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia,  No.  4869,  has 
been  known  in  England,  since  the  year  1570,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  originally  brought  from  Jamaica.  The  varieties  in  common 
cultivation  formerly  known  by  the  title  of  Musk  Melons,  have  usu¬ 
ally  been  considered  natives  of  Southern  Europe  :  they  are  numer¬ 
ous,  and  Loudon’s  Catalogue  mentions  and  describes  nineteen ;  but 
the  sub-varieties  and  intermixtures  from  crossings,  are  almost  unli¬ 
mited.  In  fact,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  if  melons  of  several 
varieties  be  grown  in  one  department,  not  only  will  the  seeds  of  each 
fruit  be  more  or  less  contaminated,  but  those  taken  from  the  same 
individual  melon  will  be  found  to  produce  plants,  whose  fruit  may 
differ  very  considerably  in  appearance  and  character. 

The  Melon  is  a  species  of  the  genus  or  family  Cucumis,  or  Cu¬ 
cumber.  This  term  is  derived  from  Ksavgott  kekumai.  it  indicates 
a  swelling  or  tumidity,  and  to  no  fruit  can  it  be  more  appropriate, 
than  to  the  cucumber  and  melon.  The  name  Melon  ( Melo ,  latin) 
is  derived  from  the  greck  noun  MriAov  Melon,  whence  Maloti,  (and 
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Malum ,  latin)  an  apple.  Cucumis  Melo  therefore,  may  literally  be 
translated  the  Apple  cucumber ,  and  with  some  propriety,  because  the 
fruit  approaches  towards  the  figure  of  an  apple.  But  its  chief  and 
particular  resemblance  may  be  referred  to  the  odor  which  it  emits  : 
in  fact,  so  closely  does  the  specific  aroma  of  many  melons  approach 
to  that  of  the  apple,  that  persons  may  be  deceived  who  are  not  aware 
of  the  exact  situation  of  each. 

The  Genus  or  family  Cucumis,  belongs  to  the  subclass  Calycifiorae 
of  the  J ussieuean,  or  natural  system ;  this  division  contains  plants, 
whose  petals  (or  flowers  proper)  are  separate  from  and  inserted  into 
the  Calyx,  or  external  cup  ;  and  whose  stamens  are  perigynous,  or 
distinct  from  the  Corolla  and  inserted  in  the  Calyx ;  and  to  the  order 
Cucurbitacece,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  one  of  a  tribe  of  plants  whose  na¬ 
tural  character  closely,  or  more  or  less  resembles  that  of  the  Gourd, 
(  Cucurbita.) 

In  the  Linnean  system,  the  genus  Cucumis  is  found  in  the  twenty- 
first  class  Monxcia,  and  eighth  order  Monadelphia.  The  compound 
word  Monoecia  is  derived  from  the  greek  words  Monos,  one  and 
Oikos  a  house :  the  class  includes  those  families  which  have  distinct 
male  and  female  blossoms,  but  still  growing  on  the  same  individual 
plants.  The  term  Monadelphia  from  Monos,  one  and  adelphos,  a 
brother,  expresses  a  peculiar  structure  or  arrangement  of  the  stamens 
or  male  organs ;  whereby  they  are  (however  numerous,  may  be  the 
anthers  or  tips)  united  at  their  base,  so  that  they  may  be  detached 
and  removed  in  one  entire  body  from  the  flower. 

The  generic  character  of  this  genus  Cucumis,  is  described  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  distinct  species  of  blossoms.  The  male  flower  has  a 
five-toothed  calyx  (flower-cup)  a  bell-shaped  corolla  of  one  petal, 
divided  into  five  parts  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  three  stamina 
more  or  less  united. 

The  female  or  fructiferous  flower  resembles  the  male  in  most  par¬ 
ticulars  ;  but  in  lieu  of  the  stamens,  it  has  a  three  cleft  pistil  or  cen¬ 
tral  column,  and  a  swollen  roundish,  oval,  or  very  long  germen  be¬ 
low  the  blossom,  which  crowns  and  terminates  it  at  the  apex.  This 
gennen  becomes  the  future  fruit.  The  female  does  not  contain  sta¬ 
mens  and  anthers  properly  so  considered.  Nevertheless,  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  remarked  in  the  melon,  at  least,  three  or  four  processes 
closely  resembling  anthers,  that  surround  the  pistil  near  its  summit, 
and  which,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  partake  somewhat  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  true  anthers,  and  may  perhaps,  act  as  efficient  organs  of  im¬ 
pregnation. 

The  Honsainee,  or  Hoosainee  melon,  is  one  of  those  extraordinary 
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varieties,  which  have  of  late  years  been  introduced  from  Persia.  Of 
these,  the  Encyclopaedia  of  gardening  makes  mention  of  two  only, 
viz.  :  1st.  the  Dampsha,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  which  is,  that, 
if  kept  in  a  dark  room,  it  will  remain  good  during  the  winter  months. 

2nd.  The  sweet  Melon  of  Ispahan  :  this  is  a  large  and  very  pe¬ 
culiar  fruit,  somewhat  resembling  in  figure,  a  large  swollen  cucum¬ 
ber;  its  skin  is  extremely  delicate,  pale  sulphur  yellow,  smooth,  or 
with  very  few  vermicular  reticulations,  flesh  white,  flavour  luscious, 
abounding  with  a  rich  saccharine  juice.  This  Melon  appears  to  be 
the  peculiar  favourite  of  Mr.  Knight,  the  venerated  President  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society ;  and  some  idea  of  his  successful  me¬ 
thod  of  cultivating  it,  may  be  gathered,  by  consulting  pages  263  and 
302  of  your  Horticultural  Register.  I  too,  have  raised  this  variety, 
and  ripened  the  fruit  during  the  present  summer ;  but  I  withhold 
any  paper  on  the  subject,  till  my  experience  be  more  certain  and 
determinate. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  be  gratified  by  a  reference  to  that  useful 
work,  Lindley  s  Guide  to  the  Orchard,  wherein  the  distinctive 
qualities  and  natural  habits  of  the  Persian  tribe  are  ably  and  clearly 
detailed.  At  page  235,  Mr.  Lindley  enumerates  six  varieties,  and 
then  observes,  page  239,  “  The  melons  of  Persia  differ  remarkably 
from  the  varieties  commonly  cultivated  in  Europe.  They  are  alto¬ 
gether  destitute  of  the  thick  hard  rind  which  characterises  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  which  renders  the  one-half  of  every  fruit  useless ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  protected  by  a  skin  so  thin  and  delicate,  that  they 
are  subject  to  injury  from  causes  which  would  produce  no  percepti¬ 
ble  effect  upon  the  melons  of  Europe.  Their  flesh  is  extremely  ten¬ 
der,  rich,  and  sweet,  and  flows  copiously  with  a  cool  juice  which 
renders  them  still  more  grateful.  To  these  important  qualities,  they 
in  many  cases  add  the  merit  of  bearing  abundant  crops  of  fruit,  the 
appearance  of  which  is  always  extremely  beautiful.”  Further  on, 
when  describing  the  proper  method  of  their  successful  culture  here  ; 
and  that  pursued  by  the  Persian  gardener  in  their  native  climate, 
Mr.  Lindley  proceeds  thus  : — “  They  are  found  to  require  a  very 
high  temperature,  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  an  extremely  humid  soil ; 
while  they  are  at  the  same  time  impatient  of  an  undue  supply  of 
moisture,  which  causes  spotting  and  decay  long  before  the  fruit  is 
matured. — It  is  not  easy  therefore,  to  maintain  that  necessary  ba¬ 
lance  of  heat  and  moisture  which  in  Persia  arises  out  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  climate  and  mode  of  cultivation.  In  that  country,  we 
are  told,  that  the  melon  is  grown  in  open  fields,  intersected  in  every 
direction  by  small  streams,  between  which,  lie  elevated  beds,  richly 
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manured  with  pigeons’  dung.  IJpon  these  beds  the  melons  are 
planted.  The  Persian  gardener  has,  therefore,  to  guard  against  no¬ 
thing  hut  a  scarcity  of  water,  the  rest  is  provided  by  his  own  favour¬ 
able  climate.  With  us,  the  atmosphere,  the  ventilation,  the  water, 
and  the  heat,  are  all  artificial  agents,  operating  in  opposition  to  each 
other.” 

Having  thus  treated  generally  of  the  melon,  and  referred  to  such 
authorities  as  may  tend  to  prepare  the  reader  for  what  remains  to  he 
said  on  the  habits  and  cultivation  qf  this  newly  introduced  tribe  ;  I 
shall  proceed  to  speak  particu’arly  of  that  most  interesting  variety, 
which  will  form  the  chief  subject  of  the  remaining  part  of  this  paper. 

The  striped  Housainee  melon ,  is  to  the  present  day,  scarcely 
known  in  this  country ;  in  fact,  it  was  not  at  all  known,  until  Mr. 
Knight  gave  a  description  of  it,  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions  of 
1831. 

A  melon,  (No.  19,  of  Lindley’s  Catalogue,)  termed  the  Green 
Hoosainee,  is  therein  described  as  a  handsome  egg-shaped  fruit,  five 
inches  long,  and  four  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  fine,  even,  bright 
green  colour,  rather  yellow  when  ripe,  and  with  greenish  flesh;”  but 
this  differs  in  many  essential  particulars,  from  the  excellent  variety 
that  I  shall  now  attempt  to  describe. 

The  striped  Housainee  melon  is  a  noble  fruit,  one  of  great  beauty 
and  excellence :  its  skin  is  firm,  hut  thin,  the  rind  under  it,  and  the 
fleshy  cellular  substance  adjoining,  to  the  depth  of  rather  more  than 
the  eighth  of  an  inch,  is  of  a  bright  green,  gradually  becoming  pa¬ 
ler,  till  it  meets  and  blends  with  the  hulk  of  the  flesh,  which  is  of  a 
pinkish  huff  or  salmon  colour ;  the  green  portion  is  not  quite  so  ten¬ 
der  and  juicy  as  the  internal  substance;  hut  the  whole  may  he  eaten 
so  as  to  have  nothing  remaining  hut  the  thin  exterior  integument : 
there  is  no  defraud  in  this  fine  fruit,  all  is  juicy  and  eatable,  the  fla¬ 
vor  is  delicious,  the  odor  that  of  a  fragrant  apple,  and  the  fruit  will 
long  remain  good  without  decay. 

In  its  form  this  melon  resembles  an  egg,  the  stalk-end  being  more 
enlarged  than  that  of  the  blossom.  It  is,  during  its  early  growth,  of 
a  dark  green  colour,  but  as  its  age  advances,  the  stripes  become  very 
apparent :  they  are  of  a  full  sombre  green,  and  divide  the  surface 
into  distinct  marked  portions,  leaving  it,  however,  perfectly  free  from 
grooves  or  furrows ;  and  hence,  this  variety  may  be  styled,  a  smooth 
melon ,  although  it  finally  becomes  reticulated  with  an  ash-grey  co¬ 
loured  net-work.  When  near  to  maturity,  small  greenish  yellow 
spots  are  manifest  among  the  interstices  of  the  netting,  and  a  clear 
yellow  circle  surrounds  the  part  at  the  insertion  of  the  footstalk. 
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There  is  no  determinate  change  of  colour,  that  absolutely  marks  the 
state  of  perfect  maturity,  at  least,  I  have  not  perceived  such ;  the 
general  tint  appears  to  me  to  he  a  glaucous  or  sea-green,  covered 
more  or  less  with  a  pale  greyish  tissue  of  vermicular  reticulations. 
In  some  individuals,  the  green  stripes  remain  very  conspicuous  to  the 
last :  in  others,  they  become  almost  obliterated. 

The  maturity  of  the  fruit  upon  a  fine  and  healthy  plant,  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  age,  taken  in  connection  with  the  increase,  in  in¬ 
tensity,  of  the  yellow  in  the  circle  round  the  stalk,  the  softness  of 
that  part,  and  perhaps,  by  the  formation  of  a  circular  crack  at  the 
spot  where  the  stalk  joins  the  fruit.  No  distinctive  odor  is  to  he 
expected.  If  indeed,  an  accident  cause  disease,  or  the  death  of  the 
plant,  or  if  the  leaves  be  broken  so  as  to  destroy  their  vital  energy, 
the  fruit  will  be  arrested  in  its  growth,  and  then,  it  will  assume  a 
suffused  yellowish  tint,  and  emit  the  order  of  a  melon.  I  had  one 
fine  fruit  that  enlarged  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  till  it  weighed  above 
five  pounds ;  the  leaves  of  the  plant  were  then  injured  by  an  accident, 
so  much  so,  that  the  plant  became  torpid.  The  fruit,  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  ceased  to  enlarge,  its  tint  changed,  its  substance  became  soft, 
and  the  odor  of  a  melon  was  diffused ;  at  the  same  time  a  still  larger 
fruit  that  had  begun  to  swell  above  ten  days  before,  remained  un¬ 
changed,  and  it  continued  to  improve  for  above  a  fortnight,  after  the 
one  injured  was  removed,,  neither  varying  considerably  in  its  tint, 
nor  giving  out  the  slightest  distinctive  aroma.  Maturity  may  how¬ 
ever  be  ascertained  by  one  circumstance,  which  (to  adopt  the  ex¬ 
pressive  language  of  Mr.  Knight,)  will  afford  “an  unerring  induc¬ 
tion  of  the  time  when  the  fruit  ought  to  be  cut.  Little  globules,  ap¬ 
parently  of  water,  but  really  composed  of  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  junction  of  the  fruit  and  its  stalk.  If  such  bubbles  ap¬ 
pear,  and  are  sweet  to  the  taste,  the  fruit  should  be  instantly  cut.” 

I  have  witnessed  the  correctness  of  these  remarks,  but  may  add, 
that  in  the  largest  specimen  produced  by  me  this  summer,  the  ooz¬ 
ing  of  saccharine  matter  took  place  upon  the  stalk,  at  a  spot  about 
half  an  inch  above  its  insertion,  and  where  it  had  become  rather 
flaccid  or  withered  :  no  odor  was  perceptible,  nor  could  any  other 
certain  sign  of  ripeness  be  traced,  although  the  fruit  had  remained 
upon  the  plant,  fourteen  days  longer  than  another  individual  that 
was  in  the  same  department. 

The  plant,  in  its  habit  of  growth,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
interesting  objects  imaginable.  The  stem,  if  led  perpendicularly  up 
to  the  height  of  three  feet,  will  comprise  about  ten  clear  joints. 
From  each  joint,  at  its  angle,  a  noble  leaf  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter 
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is  produced;  it  is  supported  by  a  'petiole  (footstalk)  about  ten  inches 
in  length,  that  takes  a  most  graceful  double  bend,  in  figure  resem¬ 
bling  the  branch  of  a  chandelier.  The  plate  of  the  leaf  is  of  a  most 
vivid  green,  its  surface  rough  with  short  bristly  hairs.  In  shape  it 
is  obtusely  heart-shaped,  and  very  broad  near  the  base.  From  the 
axils  of  these  leaves,  lateral  shoots  would  naturally  be  sent  forth,  but 
each  of  these  is  to  be  removed  to  a  certain  height,  for  a  reason  that 
will  in  due  time  be  assigned. 

The  flowers  both  male  and  female  are  small,  frequently  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  the  extreme  edges  of 
the  limbus  or  border ;  they  are  of  a  sulphur  or  pale  yellow  colour, 
rather  few  in  number.  The  males,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends, 
are  produced  somewhat  before  the  fertile  blossoms,  and  this  appears 
to  be  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  to  insure  the  safety  and  perfection  of 
the  fruit ;  the  melons  formed  above  the  tenth  joint  are  generally  found 
to  set  with  greater  certainty,  and  to  grow  to  a  greater  size  than  others 
that  appear  during  the  infantile  state  of  the  plant,  nearer  to  its  roots. 

“  The  Housainee  Melon,”  as  Mr.  Knight  justly  observes,  is  upon 
the  whole  “  of  very  easy  culture,”  and  the  plant  very  productive  of 
fruit ;  but  “  that  it  is  very  long  in  ripening.”  When  ripe,  however, 
he  adds,  “  it  remains  in  perfection,  a  very  valuable  quality  to  the 
fruiterer.”  Another  feature,  and  one  that  he  deems  of  great  moment 
is,  that  “  the  natural  habits  of  the  plant,  which  he  feared  would  not 
prove  permanent,  he  has  found  to  be  strictly  so.”  I  have  quoted  his 
own  words  to  me,  merely  changing  the  person,  and  I  may  add,  that 
the  only  circumstance  worthy  of  real  regret  is,  that  the  fruit  is  not 
only  tardy,  but  somewhat  irregular  in  the  period  of  its  ripening. 
Mr.  Knight,  with  every  advantage  of  machinery  and  aspect,  consi¬ 
ders  fifty  days  as  the  time  required,  if  the  weather  be  such  as  it  was 
during  a  considerable  part  of  July  last,  that  is,  deficient  in  sunshine, 
with  cool  nights,  and  frequent  showers.  But  I  have  had  fruit  which 
remained  from  sixty  to  eighty-four  days  on  the  plants,  without 
evincing  any  decisive  signs  of  becoming  too  ripe.  My  aspect,  how¬ 
ever,  is  south-east ;  and  hence,  I  lose  the  afternoon’s  sun.  But  al¬ 
though  this  irregularity  is  tantalizing,  there  is  one  positive  quality 
that  amply  compensates  for  the  apparent  evil ;  the  fruit  never  de¬ 
cays,  bursts,  nor  becomes  flavourless. 

My  paper  has  extended  beyond  the  proper  limits,  and  much  re¬ 
mains  to  be  said.  This  I  must  refer  to  a  second  article,  when  I  shall 
endeavour  by  a  recital  of  actual  facts,  deduced  from  experiment  and 
observation,  to  render  the  method  of  successfully  cultivating  this  ele¬ 
gant  fruit,  at  once  perfectly  intelligible  and  easy.  G.  I.  T. 
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ARTICLE  IV.— YEAST  AS  MANURE. 

Dr.  T  homson  in  his  Annals  of  Philosophy  (vol.  16,)  mentioned 
having  seen  a  curious  experiment  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1820,  by  Mr.  Phillip  Taylor,  of  Bromley,  the  effects  of  which 
he  witnessed  in  the  month  of  June  of  that  year.  Mr.  Taylor  put 
upon  a  grass  field,  a  quantity  of  common  porter  yeast,  in  order  to  see 
what  effect  it  would  have  as  manure.  In  the  month  of  June  when 
Dr.  Thompson  saw  the  field,  the  effect  of  the  yeast  was  very  remark¬ 
able.  That  portion  of  the  field  which  had  been  manured  with  it,  was 
of  a  much  darker  colour,  and  the  grass  on  it  was  much  longer  than 
on  the  remaining  portion  of  the  field.  Thus,  adds  Dr.  Thomson,  there 
cannot  he  a  doubt,  that  porter  yeast,  and  every  kind  of  yeast,  may 
he  employed  as  a  very  efficacious  manure,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
various  cases  in  which  veast  might  be  applied  as  a  manure  with  con¬ 
siderable  advantage.  J.  T. 


FLORICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  V. 

CULTURE  OF  THE  NATURAL  ORDER  AMARYLLIDA5. 

BY  ARTHUR. 

(  Continued  from  page  735.) 

20.  Narci'ssus  ( JVarke ,  stupor  ;  effects  of  smell  upon  the  nerves.) 
All  the  species  of  this  genus  thrive  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  and 
force  well  either  in  pots  of  soil  or  glasses  of  water.  They  are  well 
known  inhabitants  of  the  flower  borders,  and  constitute  one  of  its 
greatest  ornaments.  Many  of  the  more  choice  kinds  are  grown  in 
beds  composed  of  equal  parts  of  strong  rich  loam,  leaf-mould  and 
rotten  dung,  with  a  small  portion  of  sand.  In  November  the  bulbs 
are  planted  about  three  inches  deep,  and  seven  inches  apart.  The 
roots  should  be  taken  up  every  three  years  and  replanted,  separating 
the  offsets.  The  season  for  doing  this  either  in  borders  or  beds,  is 
as  soon  as  the  tops  have  died  down,  which  generally  happens  in  July  ; 
choose  a  fine  day  for  the  purpose,  spread  them  on  a  mat  in  the  sun 
to  dry  for  a  few  days,  after  which  remove  them  to  a  cold  shed,  and 
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spread  them  on  the  floor,  or  other  convenient  place,  in  preference  to 
putting  them  in  bags,  until  the  planting  season.  The  offsets  are  to 
be  separated  and  treated  as  the  old  bulbs.  Propagation  by  seeds. — 
Gather  the  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  sow  them  in  pans  or  pots  filled 
with  light  maiden  soil,  place  them  in  a  situation  not  too  much  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  until  the  end  of  September,  when  they  may  be  set 
in  a  frame  and  screened  from  heavy  rains  and  frost,  let  them  have 
as  much  sun  as  possible  all  winter,  and  by  the  end  of  March 
they  will  be  up.  Keep  them  in  the  frame  till  the  frosts  are  over, 
then  place  them  under  an  east  wall  all  summer ;  when  the  leaves  are 
dead  give  the  pots  a  top-dressing  with  fresh  soil,  and  treat  them 
through  the  second  winter  as  recommended  for  the  first.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  summer  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  and  plant  them  in 
beds  of  light  sandy  soil  about  two  and  a  half  inches  apart.  After 
they  have  stood  two  years  in  this  bed,  replant  them  six  inches  apart 
in  another  bed  composed  of  equal  parts  of  strong  rich  loam,  leaf 
mould,  and  rotten  cow  dung ;  here  they  will  come  into  flower,  after 
which  they  may  be  treated  as  the  old  bulbs.  A.  H.  Haworth,  F>sq. 
after  a  careful  and  diligent  research  has  considered  it  necessary  from 
the  differences  of  structure  in  the  flower  and  fruit  of  the  genus,  to 
divide  the  species  into  16  different  genera  called  1.  Corbularia  ( cor - 
bula,  a  little  basket,)  ten  species,  the  hoop-petticoat  family.  2.  Ajax 
—  (the  brave  Greek  in  the  Trojan  war)  24  species ;  the  Daffodil 
family.  3.  Oileus  (poets  lesser  Ajax)  5  species;  the  dipt  trunk 
family.  4.  Assaracus  (a  brother  of  Ganymedes)  2  species.  5  Ilus 
(another  brother  of  Ganymedes)  2  species.  6  Ganymedes  (cup¬ 
bearer  to  the  god’s;  crown  of  flower  cup  shaped)  5  species;  contains 
Narcissus  pulchellus,  and  other  species  near  it.  7.  Diomedes  (a 
valiant  Greek  at  the  seige  of  Troy)  3  species;  N.  Macleayi  of  the 
Bot.  Mag.  being  one  of  them.  8.  Tros  (the  father  of  Ganymedes) 
2  species ;  Nar.  Galantliifolius,  is  one.  9  Queltia  (Nicholas  Le 
Quelt)  7  species ;  the  Nar.  incomparabilis,  and  approximate  species. 
10  Schizantlies  ( schizo ,  to  cut,  and  anthe  a  flower  ;  the  crown  deeply 
gashed)  1  species,  the  N.  orientalis.  11.  Philogyne  ( phileo  to  love, 
gyne,  a  woman;  approximation  of  anthers  to  stigmas)  9  species  ;  N. 
odorus,  is  the  type.  12  Jonquilla  (J uncus  a  rush  ;  leaves  like  rush¬ 
es)  4  species;  the  jonquills  of  the  gardens.  13.  Chloraster  ( ch/oros , 
green,  aster  a  star  ;  segments  of  the  perianth,  like  a  green  star)  2 
species,  one  the  N.  viridiflorus  of  Bot.  Mag.  1687.  14  Hermione 

(daughter  of  Helena  and  Menelaus)  54  species;  Polyanthus-Narcis¬ 
sus  family.  15  Helena  (mother  of  Hermione)  6  species;  N.  teiiuior 
Bot.  Mag .  is  one,  and  16  Narcissus  contains  12  sp.,  N.  poeticus  and 
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1 1  others  of  that  form.  These  divisions  however  have  hitherto  been 
hut  little  followed. 

21  Pancratium  ( Pan  all,  Kratys  force;  medicinal  qualities.)  All 
the  species  of  this  genus  are  free  flowerers,  and  most  part  of  them  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  stove.  P.  canariense,  and  carolinianum,  however 
thrive  well  in  the  greenhouse,  and  P.  maritimum,  and  illyTicum,  are 
perfectly  hardy  ;  the  P.  rotatum  also  is  nearly  so,  requiring  only  a 
slight  shelter  in  cold  or  wet  weather.  They  all  grow  and  flower  freely 
in  a  rich  turfy  soil,  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  sand  and  leaf- 
mould,  to  keep  it  open.  The  stove  species  grow  much  finer  if 
plunged  in  a  hot-bed,  until  the  flowers  begin  to  expand,  than  they 
do  grown  upon  the  old  system  of  constantly  standing  in  the  stove. 
When  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots,  they  should  he  shifted  into 
larger ;  by  doing  so  the  flowering  season  is  greatly  prolonged.  During 
their  growing  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  good  supply  of  water,  but 
when  in  a  dormant  state,  they  should  he  kept  dry,  or  nearly  so.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  their  beginning  to  grow  again  they  should  he  repotted,  re¬ 
moving  about  three  parts  of  the  soil  from  the  old  ball,  when  potted 
plunge  them  in  a  hot  bed  as  above  directed.  They  ripen  seeds  very 
freely,  by  which,  and  suckers,  they  are  readily  propagated. 

22.  Ismene,  (the  daughter  of  CE dipus  and  Jocasta.)  This  Ge¬ 
nus  contains  three  species,  inhabitants  of  the  stove,  requiring  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  treatment  as  the  genus  Pancratium. 

23.  Eucrosia,  (Eu,  well,  krossos  a  fringe  ;  cup  of  stamens.)  con¬ 
tains  only  one  species,  the  bulbs  of  which  grow  best  in  a  light  turfy 
soil,  mixed  with  a  little  peat  earth,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
sand.  As  they  are  very  impatient  of  wet,  the  pots  should  he  well 
drained  with  potsherds,  and  the  bulbs  planted  shallow ;  they  only 
require  the  temperature  of  the  green-house,  and  the  general  treat¬ 
ment  of  Cape  bulbs. 

24.  Eurycles,  ( Eurycles ,  a  prophet.)  A  genus  formerly  included 
in  Pancratium,  the  leaves  are  broad,  not  unlike  those  of  the  Heme- 
rocallis.  They  are  all  stove  plants,  and  require  the  same  treatment 
as  Pancratium.  They  are  propagated  by  offsets. 

25.  Calostemma,  (Kalos,  beautiful  stemma,  a  crown.)  The  spe¬ 
cies  of  this  genus  should  be  potted  in  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  he 
kept  in  the  green -house.  They  must  have  little  or  no  water,  whilst 
in  a  dormant  state  ;  and  if  replanted  previous  to  their  beginning  to 
grow  again,  they  will  flower  very  freely,  and  ripen  plenty  of  seeds, 
by  which,  and  offsets  they  are  readily  increased.  Their  general 
treatment  is  the  same  as  other  green-house  bulbs  in  this  order. 

26.  Chlidanthus,  ( clilideios ,  delicate  avthos,  a  flower.)  This 
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genus  has  but  one  speeies,  a  very  fragrant  and  beautiful  plant  with 
bright  yellow  flowers.  It  should  be  potted  in  similar  soil  to  that  re¬ 
commended  for  Calostemma,  and  kept  in  the  green-house.  It  pro¬ 
duces  its  flowers  before  the  leaves  appear,  similar  to  the  Guernsey 
lily ;  every  means  should  therefore  he  used  to  facilitate  the  growth 
of  the  leaves,  as  the  flowering  of  the  ensuing  spring  depends,  in  a 
great  measure,  on  the  maturity  they  attain  unto.  When  the  leaves 
have  died  down,  the  bulbs  should  have  no  water  given  them,  but  be 
kept  in  a  dormant  state  until  towards  the  usual  time  of  growth,  when 
they  should  be  repotted,  taking  off  all  the  old  soil,  and  separating 
the  offsets  for  propagation. 

27.  Chrysiphiala,  ( chrysos ,  gold,  phiale,  a  goblet;  flowers.) 
Green-house  plants  with  similar  habits  to  the  last,  requiring  the 
same  general  treatment. 

28.  A'cis.  ( Acis ,  a  shepherd,  son  of  Faunus.)  All  the  three  spe¬ 
cies  are  quite  hardy,  and  should  be  planted  in  the  open  border,  in 
light  sandy  soil,  where  they  will  grow  and  flower  freely.  They  are 
increased  by  offsets,  which  are  plentifully  produced,  and  may  be 
treated  generally  in  the  same  manner  as  the  snow-drop  or  snow¬ 
flake. 

29.  Coburghia.  (Prince  Coburgh.)  The  two  species  of  this  ge¬ 
nus  are  rather  shy  at  flowering,  they  may  be  said  to  be  half-hardy 
bulbs.  They  require  to  be  planted  out  in  a  warm  border,  under  the 
wall  of  a  stove  or  green  -house,  where,  if  the  weather  is  not  very  se¬ 
vere,  they  will  endure  the  winter ;  the  safest  plan,  however,  is  to  al¬ 
ways  take  them  up  when  the  bulbs  are  ripe,  and  preserve  them  in 
bags  through  the  winter.  In  April,  plant  them  out  in  some  good 
strong  rich  loam,  when  they  will  probably  flower,  and  produce  plenty 
offsets,  by  which  they  are  propagated. 

30.  Clivea,  (Named  in  compliment  to  the  Dutchess  of  Northum¬ 
berland.)  The  splendid  species  of  this  genus  require  only  the  heat 
of  the  green-house,  and  that  only  during  the  colder  months,  they 
may  be  grown  to  perfection  in  a  frame,  by  planting  the  bulbs  in  a 
good  rich  turfy  loam,  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  leaf-mould,  the 
bulbs  should  be  potted  very  shallow,  and  watered  with  care.  When 
in  a  dormant  state,  they  should  be  kept  quite  dry;  and  if  fresh  pot¬ 
ted  just  before  they  begin  to  grow,  they  will  flower  pretty  freely. 
They  are  propagated  by  offsets. 


Arthur. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  DISCONTINUATION  OF  THE  NURSERY  LISTS. 

BY  A  LOVER  OF  PLANTS. 

Having  become  a  Subscriber  to  tbe  Horticultural  Register  almost 
solely  on  account  of  the  lists  which  it  contained  of  “  plants  flowering 
in  the  nurseries  round  London,”  it  is  not  without  great  mortification 
and  surprise  that  I  find  those  lists  almost  entirely  discontinued. 
That  you  should  positively  have  allowed  the  gradual  decline  of  the 
most  novel,  and  interesting  feature  of  your  work  is  astonishing,  but 
it  is  still  more  so,  that  Nurserymen  themselves  should  not  have 
greedily  caught  at  an  easy  aud  costly  maimer  of  recommending  their 
collections  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  Not  only  is  the  above  man¬ 
ner  of  obtaining  celebrity  free  from  the  expense  of  advertising,  but, 
which  is  of  far  greater  consequence,  it  is  altogether  untainted  by  the 
idea  of  “  puffing,”  which  attaches  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all 
advertisements  whatsoever.  In  these  sentiments  many  of  my  friends 
coincide,  who  (since  like  myself  they  take  in  the  more  voluminous 
and  expensive  Horticultural  periodicals)  will  not  deem  it  worth  while 
to  continue  the  Horticultural  Register,  when  robbed  of  a  feature  so 
exclusively  its  own.  As  an  inducement  to  Nurserymen  to  furnish 
these  lists,  I  may  state,  that  I  have  this  day  received  a  hamper  of 
plants  from  Messrs  Rollissons,  of  Tooting,  with  whom,  but  for  those 
lists,  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  me  to  deal.  I  am  also  ac¬ 
quainted  with  many  instances,  where  custom  has  been  directed 
through  the  same  channel,  to  various  nursery  establishments. 

A  Lover  of  Plants. 

Newcastle,  Sept.  12,  1832. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  HOYA  CARNOSA. 

BY  WM.  P.  AYRES. 

The  Hoya  carnosa  is  a  native  of  China,  and  perhaps  also  of  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  Asia.  It  was  first  introduced  to  this  country 
from  China,  into  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  in  1802.  The  Ho¬ 
nourable  Mrs.  Barrington  possessed  it  about  the  same  time  in  her 
garden,  at  Monewell,  in  Oxfordshire,  from  whence  it  was  figured  in 
tbe  Botanical  Magazine  in  1804,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  in  the 
Exotic  Botany  of  Sir  James  Edward  Smith. 
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In  the  culture  of  the  Hoya,  tlie  most  important  consideration  is, 
the  choice  of  a  soil  suitable  to  its  nature  and  habits,  the  best  I  have 
tried,  and  in  which  it  grows  particularly  well,  is  a  mixture  of  vege¬ 
table  mould  and  strong  turfy  loam,  about  equal  quantities,  it  is  not 
necessary  the  compost  should  be  sifted;  if  broken  fine,  and  the  larg¬ 
er  lumps  and  stones  taken  out,  it  will  answer  much  better,  as  the 
plants  will  root  more  freely  and  thrive  considerably  better ;  being 
somewhat  succulent,  and  making  but  few  roots,  it  must  he  sparingly 
watered  and  but  seldom  repotted,  more  particularly  if  grown  in  the 
green-house,  where  it  makes  little  progress  and  flowers  indifferently. 

In  order  to  cause  it  to  produce  flowers  in  the  greatest  perfection, 
the  heat  of  the  stove  is  indispensable.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings 
taken  from  the  plants  in  May  or  June,  and  planted  in  small  pots  fil¬ 
led  with  white  sand,  and  plunged  in  a  frame  where  there  is  a  gentle 
bottom  heat,  where  they  form  roots  in  a  few  weeks.  It  may  also  he 
propagated  by  leaves  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  cuttings ;  hut  as 
they  seldom  make  any  progress  except  that  of  rooting,  until  the  se¬ 
cond  year,  it  is  hut  little  practised. 

Before  I  conclude,  it  may  he  as  well  to  mention,  that  the  flower 
stalk  and  rachis  are  permanent,  and  the  latter  becomes  lengthened, 
and  continues  to  produce  the  umbel  in  the  flowering  season  from  its 
extremity;  this  circumstance  makes  the  careful  cultivator  abstain 
from  gathering  the  blossoms,  since  each  separated  from  the  plant 
causes  the  sacrifice  of  an  umbel,  which  would  otherwise  last  as  long 
as  the  plant  itself.  Wm.  P.  Ayres. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

TO  PRESERVE  DAHLIA  ROOTS. 

Having  seen  in  the  August  number  of  your  excellent  Magazine, 
an  enquiry  by  Alpha,  for  the  best  method  of  keeping  Dahlia  Roots 
through  the  winter,  I  venture  to  propose  to  him  the  following,  as  a 
plan  which  I  have  employed  during  five  seasons,  without  losing  a  root. 

I  choose  a  fine  dry  day  to  take  up  the  roots,  and  expose  them  for 
a  few  hours  to  the  sun,  to  dry  the  mould  on  them.  I  then  clear 
away  all  the  dirt  I  possibly  can,  wiping  each  root  with  a  cloth,  if  ne¬ 
cessary.  When  quite  clean ,  I  put  them  into  a  boarded  closet  on 
shelves,  there  being  but  a  very  thin  partition  between  this  closet  and 
a  kitchen.  In  a  few  days,  I  scatter  thinly  all  over  them,  some  very 
dry  sand;  they  are  then  left,  and  only  examined  from  time  to  time, 
to  see  that  they  do  not  get  mouldy,  which,  by  the  bye,  I  never  found 
happen.  Nil  Desperandum. 
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ARTICLE  IX.— THE  GUAVA,  (PSI'DIUM  CATTLEI'ANUM,) 


BY  MR.  J.  SMITH, 


126 


Gardener ,  at  Snelston  Hall ,  Derbyshire. 

Amongst  the  numerous  exotic  plants  in  our  hot-houses,  not  many 
have  a  greater  claim  on  our  attention  than  the  Guava,  (Psidium 
Cattleianum,)  Fig.  126.  Although  this  is  a  highly  ornamental 
evergreen  shrub,  it  has  hitherto 
been  hut  very  slightly  noticed ; 
its  dark  shining  foliage  and 
pendulous  branches,  render  it  a 
very  conspicuous  object  in  the 
green-house  or  conservatory : 
and  its  fruit,  when  fully  matu¬ 
red,  makes  an  agreeable  variety 
in  the  desert ;  for  which  reasons 
I  think,  it  well  deserves  an  ex¬ 
tensive  cultivation.  By  keep¬ 
ing  a  few  plants  in  pots,  they 
will  in  two  or  three  years  hear 
a  great  quantity  of  fruit. 

Young  plants  must  be  first 
planted  in  small  pots,  and  then 
into  larger,  as  the  small  ones 
become  filled  with  roots ;  at 
length  they  should  be  planted 
into  large  pots  or  tubs,  where 
they  may  remain  for  many 
years  without  further  removah 
when  they  will  not  fail  to  produce  abundant  crops.  By  confining 
their  roots  in  pots  or  tubs,  the  fruitfulness  of  the  trees  is  promo¬ 
ted.  To  ripen  the  fruit  well  off,  it  is  advisable  in  the  autumn  to  in¬ 
troduce  two  or  three  plants  at  a  time  into  a  forcing  house,  where 
the  temperature  is  not  less  than  60  deg.  Fahr.  The  Guava  flourishes 
best  in  a  rich  loamy  soil,  it  should  he  copiously  supplied  both  at  the 
roots  and  over  the  top  with  water.  By  this  mode  of  treatment,  a 
succession  of  ripe  fruit  may  he  obtained  through  the  winter  season. 
We  have  several  young  plants  here,  and  amongst  them  is  one  about 
four  feet  high,  which  was  put  into  a  peck  pot  early  in  the  spring, 
and  is  now  loaded  with  not  less  than  ten  dozen  of  fruit,  in  their  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  growth,  which  have  a  very  imposing  appearance. 

4  N 
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ARTICLE  X. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  HELIOTROPIUM  PERUVIANUM. 

BY  F.  F.  4SHFORD. 

Agreeable  to  my  promise,  I  send  von  the  account  of  a  method  of 
growing  the  Heliotrope  or  Turnsole  to  great  perfection,  hoping  it 
may  be  of  some  service  to  the  more  inexperienced  portion  of  your 
readers.  The  Heliotropium,  (from  Helios,  the  sun;  tropi,  turning,) 
is  a  native  of  the  shores  of  Peru,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country 
in  1757.  It  belongs  to  the  fifth  class  and  first  Order;  Pentandria, 

( pente ,  five;  aner,  a  man.)  Monogvnia  [monos,  one;  gyne ,  a  wo¬ 
man,)  of  the  Linnean  classification,  and  to  the  order  Boraginese  un¬ 
der  the  sub-class  Corolliflorae  of  the  Jussieuean  or  Natural  Arrange¬ 
ment.  Its  botanical  characters  are  a  shrubby  stalk,  branching  nu¬ 
merously,  three  or  four  feet  high;  spear- shaped-ovate, rough,  veined, 
hairy  leaves ;  from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  issue  numerous  clus¬ 
tered  umbels  of  pale  blue  flowers  ;  Calyx  monophyllus,  five-cleft  at 
the  top.  Corolla,  monopetalous,  divided  into  five  unequal  segments. 
Stamina  five  filaments  and  small  anthera.  Pistillum,  four  germina, 
slender  style,  and  notched.  Pericarpium  none ;  seminae  oval,  lodg¬ 
ed  in  the  calyx. 

To  propagate  this  fragrant  Exotic  with  success,  cuttings  must  be 
taken  from  the  parent  about  the  latter  end  of  February  or  beginning 
of  March,  and  planted  in  pots  of  rich  garden  soil,  and  plunged  in  a 
strong  hot-bed  or  bark  pit,  removing  all  decayed  leaves,  &c.  as  they 
appear,  or  they  will  affect  the  whole.  In  two  or  three  weeks,  when 
the  cuttings  have  grown,  they  must  be  removed  to  an  airy  part  of  the 
hot-house  for  a  few  days,  to  harden  previous  to  potting.  If  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  flowering  plants,  through  the  autumn  and  winter  months 
are  wanted,  more  cuttings  should  be  put  in,  during  May  and  June. 

If  they  are  intended  to  be  kept  in  pots,  provide  some  good  soil, 
composed  of  one  wheel -barrowful  of  good  maiden  loam,  one  wheel¬ 
barrowful  of  good  rotten  horse  dung,  half  a  wlieel-barrowful  of  sandy 
peat,  half  a  wheel -barrowful  of  prepared  leaf  or  vegetable  mould. 
The  whole  must  be  well  chopped  and  incorporated  together,  but  not 
sifted;  pot  off'  the  cuttings  in  forty- eight- sized  pots,  allowing  as 
much  soil  to  adhere  to  their  roots  as  possible  ;  cover  these  balls  of 
roots  about  a  quarter  o(  an  inch  deep,  pinch  off  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  plants  to  cause  them  to  grow  bushy,  and  after  giving  them  a 
watering,  place  them  in  a  shady  part  of  the  stove  till  they  have  ta- 
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ken  root,  then  remove  them  into  a  more  exposed  situation,  and  give 
them  plenty  of  air  and  water.  Due  attention  must  always  be  paid 
to  potting  them  as  often  as  the  roots  appear  to  mat,  or  the  plants 
will  soon  assume  a  sickly  hue ;  and  naked  unsightly  plants  will  be 
the  reward  of  all  your  pains.  When  in  bloom,  remove  them  to  the 
green-house  or  conservatory,  where  they  will  continue  to  flower  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year.  When  they  have  done  flowering,  set  them 
in  a  cool  part  of  the  green-house  until  the  following  February,  when 
they  should  be  cut  down,  their  balls  reduced  and  repotted  in  the 
compost.  When  potted ,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  hot-bed  to  pro¬ 
duce  healthy  shoots  for  propagation,  after  which  the  old  stools  may 
either  be  turned  into  the  flower  borders  or  thrown  away,  as  young 
plants  raised  every  year  are  to  be  much  preferred  for  flowering  in 
pots. 

But  if  the  Heliotrope  is  grown  purposely  for  the  flower-garden, 
cuttings  put  in  during  the  month  of  September,  potted  off  into  small 
pots,  kept  in  a  close  frame,  and  well  protected  from  cold  nights,  by 
means  of  mats  or  long  horse-litter,  until  the  following  spring  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  method.  Harden  them  by  gradual  exposure  to  the 
open  air,  so  that  by  the  middle  of  May  they  will  bear  to  be  planted 
out  in  beds,  composed  of  a  good  mellow  rich  earth.  Should  cold 
nights  happen  after  your  plants  are  turned  out,  (which  is  sometimes 
the  case)  they  must  be' defended  by  means  of  hoops  and  mats,  or 
canvass  ;  if  thus  protected,  they  will  grow  and  flower  freely,  in  fa¬ 
vourable  seasons,  until  the  chilly  nights  of  autumn  give  a  check  to 
their  vigour ;  they  should  then  be  taken  up  with  their  balls  entire, 
and  potted  in  good  sized  pots.  If  placed  in  the  stove,  and  shaded 
for  a  few  days,  they  will  continue  to  flower  down  to  Christmas  when 
a  few  cuttings  may  be  taken  from  them  for  early  propagation,  and 
the  old  plants  thrown  away. 

F.  F.  Ashford. 


ARTICLE  XII. 

HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  POMEGRANATE, 

(PUNICA  GRANATUM.) — BY  S.  H. 

The  generic  name  (Punica)  of  this  tribe  of  plants,  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  the  P.  granatum,  being  found  grow¬ 
ing  in  that  part  of  Africa  where  ancient  Carthage  stood  ;  the  ancients 
called  the  fruit  Malum  Punicum  (Carthaginian  Apple)  and  Pomum 
granatum,  KernelW  Apple.  The  specific  name  granatum,  (from 
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granum,  grain,  on  account  of  the  grains  of  its  fruit)  was  borrowed 
from  the  latter.  The  Grecians  seem  to  have  set  very  great  store  by 
this  fruit.  The  tree  was  first  brought  to  Rome  from  Carthage  in  the 
days  of  Sylla;  and  Pliny  informs  us,  that  the  colour  to  dye  cloth, 
called  Puniceus,  is  obtained  from  the  flowers,  and  that  the  Romans 
used  the  rind,  flowers,  and  every  part  of  the  fruit  in  medicine. — 
Sloane  says,  the  rind  of  the  fruit  together  with  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
is  still  used  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  in  the  dying  and  preparation 
of  red  leather.  The  rind  also  produces  as  good  ink  as  that  made 
from  galls.  In  its  wild  state,  it  grows  to  a  hush  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  feet  high,  and  hears  profuse  crops  of  fruit,  something  after 
the  manner  of  our  hawthorn.  Wine  made  from  this  fruit,  was 
strongly  recommended  by  Lord  Bacon,  for  complaints  of  the  liver  ; 
or  if  the  wine  could  not  he  had,  newly  expressed  juice  might  be 
used,  he  says,  “  let  it  he  taken  in  the  morning  with  a  little  sugar  ; 
and  into  the  glass  in  which  the  expression  is  made,  put  a  small  piece 
of  green  citron-peel,  and  three  or  four  whole  cloves :  let  this  he  ta¬ 
ken  from  February  to  the  end  of  March.”  The  Persians  make  a 
very  favourite  drink  of  the  rinds,  with  the  addition  of  cinnamon. 
The  P.  nana  is  used  as  a  hedge  plant  in  the  West  Indies,  its  leaves 
are  diminutive,  and  its  red  flowers,  although  not  large,  are  pretty 
conspicuous.  The  common  Pomegranate,  (P.  granata)  was  first 
cultivated  in  England,  in  the  year  1548,  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  Trained  against  a  south  wall,  its  fine  scarlet  flowers  have  a 
most  beautiful  appearance  throughout  all  the  summer  months  :  the 
fruit,  however,  produced  in  such  situations,  although  highly  orna¬ 
mental,  seldom  has  any  flavour  or  comes  properly  to  perfection. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — The  usual  mode  of  propagation 
is  by  layers.  Lay  down  the  branches  of  the  previous  years’  growth, 
in  May,  merely  pegging  them  without  making  any  incision  ;  and  by 
the  autumn,  they  will  have  made  good  roots,  and  may  he  taken  off 
any  time  before  the  buds  break,  and  planted  either  in  thirty-two 
sized  pots  in  a  mixture  of  good  rich  loam,  and  a  small  portion  of 
sandy  peat,  or  planted  against  a  warm  wall,  as  recommended  here¬ 
after.  They  will  also  strike  freely  by  well  ripened  cuttings,  taken 
off  in  the  autumn,  and  planted  in  pots  filled  with  equal  quantities  of 
light  sandy  loam  and  peat,  covered  over  with  a  hand  or  hell-glass, 
and  set  in  a  shady  part  of  the  green-house  or  stove,  keeping  them 
perfectly  free  from  mould,  or  over-dampness,  until  the  following  Fe¬ 
bruary,  when  they  should  he  plunged  in  a  hark  or  hot-bed,  where 
they  will  speedily  strike  root ;  they  should  then  he  potted  off  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  again  plunged  in  a  brisk  heat,  until  they  have  established 
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themselves  :  they  may  then  be  gradually  hardened,  until  they  will 
bear  the  temperature  of  the  green-house,  carefully  repotting  when 
required.  T  he  second  year  after  they  are  struck,  they  may  be  turn¬ 
ed  out,  under  a  south  wall  in  front  of  a  stove  or  green-house.  Where 
they  are  intended  to  be  planted,  take  out  the  soil  to  about  the  depth 
ol  twelve  inches,  and  lay  at  the  bottom  about  three  inches  thick  of 
broken  bricks  or  other  hard  rubble,  to  prevent  the  roots  from  striking 
deep,  and  induce  them  to  run  near  the  surface,  for  if  once  they  get 
deep,  however  suitable  the  soil  may  be  for  their  growth,  they  will 
flower  but  very  partially.  Fill  up  the  trench  with  a  good  strong  rich 
loam,  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  sand,  if  it  is  inclined  to  bind. 
Some  persons  recommend  a  light  sandy  soil  to  grow  them  in ;  some 
years  ago,  I  tried  the  experiment,  and  although  the  plants  grew  very 
healthy  and  vigorous,  they  did  not  show  the  least  inclination  to 
flower. 

Pruning. — Proper  pruning  will  greatly  assist  their  flowering. 
All  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  extremities  of  the  young  branch¬ 
es  formed  the  same  year,  care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  bring 
only  the  strongest  huds  into  action,  instead  of  filling  the  tree  very 
full  of  weak  shoots ;  to  accomplish  this,  cut  out  all  the  weak  branch¬ 
es  of  the  former  year,  and  shorten  the  others  according  to  their 
strength,  by  these  means  a  quantity  of  flowering  wood  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  throughout  the  whole  tree. 

Grafting. — The  yellow,  white,  and  double  scarlet  varieties  are 
often  grafted  on  stocks  of  the  common  one,  the  operation  is  perform¬ 
ed  in  February  or  March,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  apple,  &c. 

To  bring  the  Fruit  to  Perfection,  it  is  indispensable  that 
the  trees  either  be  trained  against  a  flued  wall,  or  covered  with  a 
glass-case ;  for  although  there  have  been  instances  of  its  ripening  on 
a  common  wall,  in  some  parts  of  England,  yet  the  flavour  has  little 
or  no  resemblance  to  those  imported  from  Genoa  and  Leghorn. 
And  although  I  have  never  yet  seen  them  brought  to  the  perfection 
I  could  wish,  yet  the  method  which  appears  to  me  most  likely  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  object,  is  to  keep  the  plants  in  pots  or  tubs;  and  when 
a  quantity  of  fruit  is  set,  which  will  probably  be  about  the  middle  of 
August,  introduce  them  into  a  higher  temperature  to  swell  up,  and 
ripen. 
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ARBORICULTURE. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

ON  PRUNING  FOREST  TIMBER. — Bv  a  Mountaineer. 

“  If  a  garden  is  neglected  for  some  years,  a  portion  of  diligence  and 
attention  may  soon  bring  it  into  good  condition  again  :  but  tliis  is 
not  the  case  with  a  neglected  forest;  if  once  a  plantation  suffers  from 
neglect,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  recover  it.  No  branch  of  Rural 
affairs,  without  exception,  has  made  less  progress,  or  is  upon  the 
whole  less  understood”  than  the  'pruning  of  trees.  Particular  re¬ 
gard  should  be  paid,  previous  to  pruning,  to  the  health  and  vigour, 
and  not  to  the  size  of  the  trees.  A  vigorous  tree  full  of  sap  of  twenty 
years  of  age,  may  be  pruned  with  more  safety,  than  a  stunted  one 
fifteen  years  of  age,  because  the  parts  cut  over  would  heal  sooner  in 
the  former  from  its  being  full  of  sap,  than  in  the  latter  which  was 
deficient  in  sap.  Indeed  the  whole  art  of  pruning  consists  in  thin¬ 
ning  out  the  large  and  strong  branches  every  year  moderately ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size,  health,  and  vigour  of  the  tree,  to  have  the  tree 
well  poised  with  branches,  resembling  a  larch,  as  circumstances  will 
allow,  and  leaving  those  on  the  tree  which  will  assist  the  general  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  sap. 

The  safe  and  proper  time  for  pruning  all  kinds  of  wood  is  the 
summer  months,  when  the  sap  having  ascended,  is  stationary  in  the 
tree,  and  before  it  begins  to  descend.  It  is  true,  all  Authors  agree 
that  to  prune  a  tree  while  the  sap  is  in  motion  either  upwards  or 
downwards,  is  the  ready  way  to  cause  it  to  bleed  excessively.  But 
there  are  Authors  and  practical  Foresters,  who  continue  to  hold  the 
heretical  opinion,  that  winter  is  safe,  or  even  a  safer  period  for  pru¬ 
ning  than  summer.  During  the  summer,  there  always  exudes  upon 
the  face  of  the  wound,  a  thin  gummy  fluid,  rwhich,  in  a  few  days, 
seals  it  up,  and  skins  it  over.  I  have  never  observed,  that  the  plant 
has  a  tendency  to  renew  the  branches  removed  at  this  season ;  but 
when  the  same  cut  is  inflicted  in  winter,  the  plant  is  apt  to  suffer 
from  the  action  of  the  frost  upon  the  raw  wound ;  and  moreover, 
when  the  spring  months  arrive,  the  forester  will  observe  numerous 
new  shoots  pushed  out  from  the  scar  of  that  which  has  been  removed, 
and  is  thus  apprized  that  his  task  is  but  imperfectly  performed.  As 
to  the  necessity  of  pruning  in  general,  it  is  proved  by  a  single  glance 
at  the  short  stems  and  overgrown  heads  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Oaks ,  found  in  natural  woods,  compared  with  the  close  upright 
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trunks  of  those  which  have  annually  felt  a  judicious  application  of 
the  pruning  knife.  The  part  of  the  tree  in  the  former  case,  which 
can  be  sawn  out  as  useful  timber,  is  not,  perhaps,  above  three  feet  in 
length,  whilst  the  stem  of  the  latter,  has  been  trained  to  the  height 
of  fourteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  feet.  It  is  in  vain  to  contradict  these 
facts,  by  an  appeal  to  nature!  Nature  is  equally  favourable  to  all 
her  productions ;  it  is  the  same  to  her,  whether  the  oak  produces 
timber  or  boughs,  and  whether  the  field  produces  grain  or  trees. 

Human  skill  and  art  avail  themselves  of  the  operations  of  nature, 
by  encouraging  and  directing  them  towards  such  results  as  are  most 
useful  to  mankind.  When  we  see  nature  raise  a  field  of  wheat,  we 
may  expect  her  to  produce  a  whole  forest  of  clear,  straight,  profita¬ 
ble  timber,  but  till  then  we  must  be  content  to  employ  plough  and 
harrow,  in  the  one  case,  and  hatchet  and  pruning-knife  in  the  other. 
Timely  thinning  and  pruning  repeated  from  year  to  year,  as  occa¬ 
sion  requires,  effectually  prevents  the  loss  of  hopes,  plants  and  la¬ 
bour. 

A  Mountaineer. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

ON  PLANTING  FOREST  TIMBER.— By  Mr.  Howden. 

By  your  observations  made  in  page  513,  I  see  you  are  using  exer¬ 
tions  towards  the  establishment  of  an  Arboriculture  Society  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  such  a  society  is  indeed  very  much  wanted,  I  shall  be  most 
happy,  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  work. 

If  only  twenty  practical  men  would  unite,  to  write  down  their  ex¬ 
perience,  and  various  experiments,  so  as  to  form  an  annual  volume, 
the  work  would  be  sure  to  sell,  and  knowledge  would  thus  be  in¬ 
creased.  I  should  not,  however,  recommend  the  owners  of  land  to 
plant  forest  trees  on  lands  fit  for  cultivation.  In  this  Island,  timber 
can  be  imported  cheaper  than  it  can  be  grown  on  such  lands,  but  on 
hills  and  glens,  the  pine  and  oak  will  pay  for  planting ;  also,  “  belts 
and  squares  of  oaks  and  firs”  planted  for  the  purpose  of  shelter  will 
answer  very  well ;  but  we  must  procure  our  best  timber  from  coun¬ 
tries  not  subject  to  rents,  &c.  I  am  now  selling  scotch  fir,  at  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  per  cubic  loot,  and  importing  the  same  species 
from  Sweden,  at  three  shillings  per  foot ;  but  then  my  trees  are  little 
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more  than  thirty  years  old,  whereas, the  Swedish  are  more  than  three 
hundred,  although  only  two  feet  square.  England  is  a  commercial 
country,  a  small  profit  and  quick  return  is  all  that  is  wanted.  The 
shopkeeper  buys  sugar  at  six-pence  per  pound,  and  sells  it  again  at 
six-pence  halfpenny ;  he  buys  his  butter  at  a  shilling,  and  sells  it 
again  for  thirteen-pence,  he  thereby  turns  his  money  fifty -two  times 
in  the  year :  the  farmer  turns  his  once  a  year,  whilst  the  forest- 
planter  can  scarcely  turn  his  once  in  his  life.  Nevertheless,  I  think 
nothing  can  answer  better,  if  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  wishes  to 
leave  a  fine  property  to  his  family,  than  to  'plant  all  his  waste  lands 
with  forest  trees. 

J.  Howden. 


RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

ARTICLE  XV.— A  DOMESTIC  NATIVE  COLONY. 

“  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity.” — Shakespeare. 

“  Children  sweeten  labors,  but  they  make  misfortunes  more  bitter. — Bacon. 

“  Optimum  elige,  suave  et  facile  illud  faciet  consuetudo.” 

It  is  not  usual  for  female  correspondents  to  appear  in  your  pages'; 
but  this  fact  does  not  deter  me  from  proposing  to  venture,  where  I 
feel  certain  to  meet  with  the  same  polite  attention  which  is  extended 
to  all  the  contributors  to  the  Horticultural  Register.  I  have  been 
a  subscriber  to,  and  reader  of  your  meritorious  publication  ever  since 
its  commencement,  and  am  anxious  that  it  should  continue  to  please 
its  (I  hope  numerous)  readers.  Whether  numerous  or  few,  however, 
they  are  not  confined  to  gardeners  : — many  families  in  different  sta¬ 
tions,  and  in  various  occupations,  doubtless  anticipate  with  eagerness 
the  first  of  every  month,  in  the  hope  of  perusing  much  that  is  valu¬ 
able  and  interesting  in  your  periodical ;  and  I  am  not  without  hope 
that  the  little  sketch  I  have  drawn  of  an  industrious  family  of  my 
acquaintance,  will  be  found  to  possess  some  claims  to  the  latter  qual¬ 
ity  ;  and  as  the  Hort.  Reg.  professes  to  treat  of  rural  affairs,  it  was 
conjectured  that  the  present  communication  would  not  be  deemed 
irrelevant. 

In  this  taxed  and  expensive  country,  now  too,  that  population 
pours  its  floods  upon  the  land,  in  such  a  mighty  stream,  as  nearly  to 
obstruct  all  roads  to  competency ;  now  that  to  live  implies  a  struggle  : 
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there  must  be  many,  very  many  of  the  respectable  classes  of  society, 
who,  like  my  friend  the  patriarch  of  “the  colony,”  find  a  difficulty 
in  placing  their  sons  in  situations  with  even  slender  expectations  of 
their  ultimate  benefit.  Many  too,  from  losses  in  trade,  are  rendered 
unable  to  advance  a  sum  of  money  for  an  apprenticeship  in  a  respec¬ 
table  business.  What  then  is  to  become  of  the  children  ?  Must  a 
fine  spirited  boy,  brought  up  in  respectability,  well  educated,  good 
jarincipled,  of  gentle  nature,  and  inclined  to  literary  pursuits,  must 
such  a  lad,  finding  no  scope  for  his  abilities,  no  opening,  no  refuge 
among  congenial  spirits,  must  he  become  a  mere  mechanical  drudge, 
a  ticket  porter,  perhaps  an  ostler,  a  slave  of  slaves?  Yet  thus  doubt¬ 
less  have  the  fond  hopes  of  parents  been  blighted  !  reared  in  abun¬ 
dance  themselves,  trade  flourishing,  youth  and  health,  and  joyous  life 
before  a  married  couple,  who  shall  blame  them  because  they  possess 
not  omniscience  to  foresee  that  trade  will  fail,  that  children  will  in¬ 
crease  as  means  decay,  that  doubt  and  fear,  and  poverty,  will  one  day 
canker  the  hearts  of  such  unfortunate  parents,  and  rob  their  darling 
offspring  of  their  hoped  for  inheritance.  But  to  my  “  colony,”  every 
circumstance  of  which  I  pledge  myself  is  founded  in  fact. 

My  friend,  we  will  name  him  Mr.  Castles,  was  the  only  child  of 
wealthy  and  over  indulgent  parents.  At  their  death  he  found  him¬ 
self  in  a  large  and  flourishing  business.  Competitors  started,  and  its 
profits  were  diminished,  he  had  married  and  was  the  father  of  several 
children,  before  his  circumstances  appeared  to  warrant  uneasiness. 
Losses  and  crosses  of  various  descriptions,  accompanied  by  the 
strictest  integrity  of  character,  conspired  to  depress  him ;  he  left 
London,  and  resided  for  some  years  in  a  distant  county.  His  four 
sons  were  sent  to  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  trade  still  decreas¬ 
ing,  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  seek  for  a  small  freehold,  on  which  he  might 
reside  with  his  numerous  family,  for  whom  no  openings  offered  for 
placing  them  out  in  the  world.  With  the  last  few  hundreds  of  his 
available  property,  (assisted  by  a  generous  relative)  he  at  length  pur¬ 
chased  a  small  homestead,  within  forty  miles  of  London,  the  little 
property  consisting  of  barely  two  acres.  This  is  all,  though  true, 
too  common  and  very  common  place,  that  which  follows  will  be 
more  interesting.  Mr.  C.  is  of  an  active  and  intelligent  mind,  and 
he  wisely  resolved,  since  funds  had  failed,  that  his  sons  should  devote 
their  time  to  improve  and  turn  their  little  spot  of  earth  to  the  best 
account.  Fortunately  the  dispositions  of  the  boys  were  docile,  af¬ 
fectionate,  and  industrious,  perhaps  the  result  of  precept  and  exam¬ 
ple.  They  were  set  vigorously  to  work  on  the  neglected  grounds ; 
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and  the  consequence  is,  that  in  the  two  years  and  a  half,  which  they 
have  occupied  the  estate,  it  is  so  altered  and  improved  as  to  be 
scarcely  recognisable. 

One  of  the  lads  evinced  talent  for  sketching  and  building ;  another 
became  fond  of  a  hammer  and  nails,  a  third  has  decidedly  a  love  for 
botany,  and  the  fourth  a  painter  and  jobber  in  ordinary  to  the  colony ; 
while  all  take  pride  and  pleasure  in  trenching,  digging,  and  other 
horticultural  pursuits.  No  workman  has  been  employed  upon  the 
premises  for  two  years  past,  excepting  a  labourer  for  a  few  days  last 
spring,  to  go  through  an  unpleasant  process  which  Mr.  C.  did  not 
wish  his  sons  to  undertake.  Every  department  of  utility  is  filled  by 
these  lads,  who  are  thus  receiving  the  best  education — a  practical 
one ;  while  some  boys  of  their  age  and  station,  are  learning  to  trans¬ 
late  greek,  black  shoes,  and  tyranise  at  our  public  schools  ;  others  are 
idleing  their  precious  time.  My  young  friends  are  employed  from 
“  morn  to  dewy  eve,” — “  in  summers  heat,  and  winter’s  flaw,” — in 
every  possible  manner  that  is  calculated  to  benefit  themselves,  and 
their  little  home.  The  happiest  and  healthiest  lads  I  know,  are  the 
sons  of  my  friend  Mr.  Castles. 

The  hothouse  that  they  have  constructed,  upon  scientific  princi¬ 
ples,  the  melonry,  fancy  arches,  open  rails,  gates,  &c.  are  not  only 
creditable,  but  wonderful,  and  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them, 
and  know  the  young  artificers.  So  much  are  they  respected  too, 
that  they  are  treated  as  young  gentlemen  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  by  the  more  wealthy  families  in  their  vicinity.  The  most  in¬ 
timate  associates  of  the  family,  are  those  who  keep  their  carriages. 
This  I  mention  merely  to  prove  that  a  genteel  deportment,  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  strictest  economy,  and  habits  of  industry :  the 
intimacy  is  honourable  to  both  parties. 

The  recreations  of  my  young  friends,  are  all  of  a  rational  kind  ; 
stated  hours  are  devoted  to  them;  so  that  a  joyous  game  of  fives  is 
successionally  played  with  spirit ;  their  gymnasium  they  have  neg¬ 
lected  ;  but  cross  bows,  long  bows,  fishing  tackle,  cricket  bats,  and 
boats,  are  not  wanting  among  them.  If  the  back  of  the  kitchen  grate 
require  attention,  their  mother  is  informed  that  “fire  bricks  and 
Windsor  loam  are  the  best  and  most  durable  materials  for  the  purpose,” 
and  the  young  mason  of  the  colony  soon  finishes  “  the  job.”  If  a 
washing  stand,  (painted)  bedroom  table,  bacon  trough,  &c.  are  wanted, 
her  amateur  carpenter  constructs  them  ;  as  well  as  other  minor  mat¬ 
ters  too  numerous  to  mention. 

A  fine  microscope  enables  the  young  botanist  to  investigate  plants; 
and  a  useful  librarv  assists  to  enlarge  the  minds  of  the  whole  familv. 
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I  should  mention  that  poultry,  pigs,  and  a  cow  form  their  live  stock, 
the  latter  animal  is  partly  stall  fed.  Indian  corn,  Symphitum  asper- 
rimum,  the  orchard  grass,  mown,  and  carried  to  her,  with  potatoes 
and  lucern  form  her  summer  feed,  while  I  see  Swedish  turnips,  car¬ 
rots,  &c.  are  growing  for  her  winter  provender,  with  a  little  stack  of 
hay,  which  was  cut  from  the  orchard  in  July.  The  butter  and 
cream  are  as  fine  as  I  taste  any  where,  and  the  management  of  the 
dairy  does  credit  to  the  eldest  daughter,  on  whom  it  devolves.  The 
younger  girl,  and  pet  of  the  family,  is  not  suffered  to  he  idle,  and 
when  her  hours  of  play  arrive,  the  premises  ring  with  her  happy 
voice,  singing  "  snatches  of  old  tunes,  passages  (either  vocal  or  in¬ 
strumental)  from  the  works  of  Mozart,  Haydyn,  Beethooven,  &c. 
The  w'hole  family  is  fond  of  music,  and  the  hoys  frequently  sing  in 
(intuitive)  parts  while  working.  A  very  singular  custom,  I  have 
noticed,  in  the  colony,  and  that  is,  they  all  read  at  meals.  Every 
breakfast  and  tea  time  their  favourite  hooks  are  as  regularly  taken  as 
their  food :  they  could  not  else  have  found  opportunity  to  acquire  so 
much  useful  information,  as  that  which  they  possess.  Where  all  are 
agreed  on  a  point  of  this  description  the  plan  is  very  pleasant.  I 
have  tried  it  with  them,  and  with  them  like  it. 

“  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,”  for  had  not  my  friend’s  circum¬ 
stances  deteriorated,  they  would  never  have  known  the  blessing  of  a 
united,  domesticated  family ;  all  would  have  been  scattered  on  the 
world  to  sink  or  swim,  to  succeed  or  fail,  to  become  corrupt  or  escape 
contamination,  to  be  dutiful  or  alienated  from  these  fond  parents,  as 
it  might  happen.”  With  all  the  faults  of  our  continental  neighbours 
they  possess  one  virtue,  which  is  so  rare  as  to  he  almost  unknown  in 
our  country,  I  mean  the  amiable  and  affectionate  custom  of  dwelling 
together  in  family  communities,  of  two,  three,  and  even  four  genera¬ 
tions.  Our  offspring  are  turned  out  of  the  nest,  while  yet  unfledged 
to  seek  their  own  subsistence. 

I  do  not  advocate  my  friends  plan  as  a  general  thing  either,  and  as 
many  others  have  done,  seriously  ask  him  what  he  means  to  do  with 
his  boys,  since  his  little  estate  his  decidedly  too  limited  to  support 
them  by  farming  &c. ;  his  reply  is,  “  they  are  gaining  health,  strength 
and  experience,  are  living  innocent  lives,  are  preparing  to  become 
useful,  and,  I  trust,  worthy  members  of  the  community,  should  any 
contingency,  of  which  I  see  no  chance,  arise  for  their  removal.” 
This  is  unanswerable,  and  I  only  wish  that  the  wise  and  reasonable 
plan  were  widely  knowrn,  and  as  well  practised. 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  I  have  not  exhausted  your  patience,  or  ex¬ 
ceeded  my  limits,  and  beg  to  subscribe  myself  Viola. 
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ARTICLE  XVI. 

MODE  OF  DESTROYING  RATS  AND  MICE. 

BY  MR.  JOHN  HOWDEN. 

A  Correspondent  signed  “  G.  N.”  wishes  to  know  the  best 
method  of  destroying  the  short-tailed  field  mouse,  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  following  simple  trap.  Take  a  large  flower  pot  invert  it 
on  a  hoard  or  slate,  and  sink  it  in  the  ground  nearly  level  with  the 
surface,  opposite  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  about  two 
inches  from  the  surface  or  entrance,  may  he  suspended  on  a  crooked 
piece  of  wire,  a  smooth  wooden  roller,  like  the  castor  of  a  bed-post, 
this  the  mouse  will  leap  upon,  and  from  thence  be  precipitated  to  the 
bottom,  from  whence  it  can  never  escape ;  and  hundreds  may  he 
caught  in  the  same  trap  without  any  trouble  of  re -setting.  (Fig.  127) 
The  surface  may  be  sprinkled  with  chaff  or  short  straw,  and  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  grass  and  clover  seeds  about  the  hole.  The  roller  may  he 
besmeared  with  lard  and  dusted  over  with  flower  or  oatmeal.  In  wet 
weather  a  sough  tile  may  he  set  over  the  hole  to  keep  it  dry.  I 
have  invented  another  very  simple  mouse  or  rat  trap,  the  difference 
is  only  in  the  size.  An  old  packing  box  four  inches  deep  for  mice, 
and  six  inches  deep  lor  rats,  is  divided  into  lodging  rooms  four  or 
six  inches  square. 
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always  requires  to  have  a  back  door  for  retreat.  The  boxes  may  be 
placed  under  heaps  of  straw  or  corn  in  barns,  sheds,  or  gardens. 
A  few  sheaves  of  half  thrashed  oats  may  be  laid  over  them  in  the 
latter  places  ;  the  place  will  soon  become  the  rendezvous  of  the  ver¬ 
min,  and  on  removing  the  straw  or  corn,  they  will  be  found  in  their 
lodging-rooms  with  their  young  ones.  The  box  may  be  lb  or  24  in. 
wide,  and  of  any  length,  (fig,  128)  1,  2,  are  the  augur  holes  for  in¬ 
gress  and  egress ;  to  prevent  either,  a  false  frame  or  square  of  hoop 
iron  may  be  made  to  drop  down  over  all  the  holes  at  once,  and  the 
box  may  then  be  carried  off  to  a  convenient  place  for  the  dog  Billy 
to  try  his  agility.  John  Hovvden. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

ARTICLE  XVII. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  RESULTING  FROM  A 
JUDICIOUS  STUDY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

BY  MR.  JOHN  SMITHURST. 

In  mv  last  paper,  I  endeavoured,  though  inadequately,  to  point  out 
some  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  judicious  study  of  Natural 
History.  I  was  compelled  to  leave  the  subject  unfinished,  for  fear 
of  swelling  my  communication  to  an  inconvenient  length.  I  now, 
however,  hope  again  to  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  offering  a  few  addi¬ 
tional  observations,  for  the  consideration  of  such  of  your  readers,  as 
may  think  them  worth  attention.  The  study  of  Nature  abounds 
with  objects  of  the  highest  interest;  there  cannot  be  a  more  rational 
or  more  pleasing  employment,  either  for  the  scholar,  the  man  of 
business,  or  for  the  humble  cottager,  than  that  which  results  from  an 
attentive  inquiry,  into  the  infinite  wisdom  displayed  in  the  formation 
of  all  created  things.  It  is  not  in  the  animal  kingdom  alone,  we  ob¬ 
serve  the  most  indisputable  evidences  of  the  divine  skill  and  benefi¬ 
cence.  The  vegetable  world,  also,  affords  ample  scope  for  observa¬ 
tion  and  improvement ;  and  it  is  my  intention,  as  far  as  I  am  able, 
to  notice  a  few  of  the  numberless  instances,  in  which  the  wisdom  of 
the  Deity  is  peculiarly  conspicuous  in  the  admirable  construction  of 
vegetable  productions.  When  by  the  almighty  fiat  of  Jehovah,  the 
earth  had  been  formed,  and  after  the  waters  had  subsided,  and  the 
land  appeared  dry  and  fit  for  vegetation,  at  the  divine  command, 
herbs,  plants,  trees,  and  the  almost  endless  variety  of  the  vegetable 
world,  began  immediately  to  appear.  Thus,  before  God  formed  any 
living  creature  to  dwell  upon  the  earth,  he  provided  abundantly  for 
its  sustenance.  The  great  Author  of  all  things  intended,  that  the 
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whole  earth  should  be  covered  with  plants ;  therefore,  that  no  place 
should  be  without  some,  he  gave  to  each  of  them  such  a  nature  as 
might  be  chiefly  accommodated  to  their  own  climate.  Some  are 
formed  to  bear  the  intense  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  whilst  others  flou¬ 
rish  in  the  colds  of  the  arctic  regions,  amid  almost  perpetual  frosts. 
Some  plants  delight  in  dry  ground,  some  in  moist,  some  are  aquatic, 
whilst  others  spread  their  foliage  over  rocks  and  precipices,  and  by 
their  luxuriant  verdure,  render  pleasing  the  rugged  features  of  moun¬ 
tain  scenery.  Grasses,  the  most  common  of  all  plants,  can  bear  al¬ 
most  any  temperature  of  air;  in  this  the  good  providence  of  the 
Creator  particularly  appears ;  for  all  over  the  globe  they  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  nourishment  of  cattle,  & c.  The  vegetable  creation  is 
endued  with  the  power  of  multiplying  itself  by  seeds,  slips,  &c.  :  it 
contains  in  itself  all  the  rudiments  of  the  future  plants,  through  their 
endless  generations.  The  celebrated  Linnaeus,  in  an  “  oration  con¬ 
cerning  the  augmentation  of  the  habitable  earth,”  which  proceeds  on 
the  supposition  of  a  sexual  system  in  the  vegetable  world,  shows  how 
from  one  plant  of  each  species,  the  immense  number  of  individuals 
now  existing  might  arise.  He  gives  some  instances  of  the  surprising 
fertility  of  certain  plants,  as  of  the  elecampane  (Corvisartia  Heleni- 
um,)  one  plant  of  which  produces  three  thousand  seeds ;  of  the  pop¬ 
py  (Papaver)  three  thousand  two  hundred;  of  the  sun-flower,  (He- 
lianthus)  four  thousand ;  of  tobacco,  (Nicotiana)  forty  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty :  and  one  grain  of  turkey  corn  produces 
two  thousand  others  !  But  supposing  an  annual  plant  producing 
yearly  only  two  seeds,  even  of  these  after  twenty  years,  there  would 
be  1,048,576  individuals.  For  it  is  evident,  the  increase  would  be 
according  to  the  geometrical  series,  2  ,  4  ,  8  ,  16  ,  32  ,  &c.  the 
twentieth  term  of  which  is  1,048,576.  If  we  connect  the  vast  fecun¬ 
dity  of  vegetables  with  their  number,  how  bountiful  will  the  great 
Author  of  Nature  appear.  In  the  present  advanced  state  of  Botani¬ 
cal  Science,  we  are  presented  with  a  catalogue  of  nearly  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  species  of  plants.  Messrs.  Humbolt  and  Borpland,  the  cele¬ 
brated  travellers,  collected  in  their  five  years’  travels  through  South 
America,  three  thousand  eight  hundred  species  of  plants ;  of  which 
upwards  of  three  thousand  were  new,  and  altogether  unknown  before 
to  the  botanists  of  Europe.  We  are  indebted  to  the  exertions  of 
such  enterprising  and  indefatigable  naturalists,  as  graced  the  last 
and  present  centuries,  for  the  many  valuable  acquisitions,  which  the 
science  of  botany  has  obtained.  The  knowledge  which  the  ancients 
possessed  on  this  subject  was  very  limited,  for  the  whole  number  of 
plants  mentioned  by  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabians  does  not 
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exceed  one  thousand  four  hundred.  Theophrastus,  a  Greek  Philoso¬ 
pher,  who  succeeded  Aristotle  in  his  school  at  Athens,  wrote  a  work, 
entitled  “The  History  of  Plants,”  in  which  about  five  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  plants  are  mentioned.  Dioscorides,  a  physician  and  botanist 
in  the  time  of  Nero,  being  nearly  three  hundred  years  after  Theo¬ 
phrastus,  describes  about  six  hundred  different  plants ;  Pliny  the 
elder,  who  lived  about  the  same  time,  in  his  voluminous  work,  enti¬ 
tled  “  The  History  of  the  World,”  gives  descriptions  of  one  thousand 
different  species  of  plants.  The  interesting  study  seems  to  have  been 
but  little  cultivated  for  many  centuries,  posterior  to  the  time  of  Pli¬ 
ny  ;  for  Bock  or  Bone,  a  german,  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Trague,  in  1532,  published  a  History  of  Plants,  in  which  he  des¬ 
cribes  only  about  eight  hundred  species.  It  is  from  the  Western 
hemisphere,  we  have  obtained  so  many  choice  and  elegant  speci¬ 
mens  of  exotic  plants ;  the  vegetable  productions  of  America,  exceed 
in  point  of  number  and  luxuriance,  those  of  Europe.  In  North 
America,  for  instance,  the  number  of  lofty  trees  is  far  greater  than 
in  Europe.  In  the  former  country,  there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  species  of  trees,  whose  trunks  exceed  the  height  of  thirty  feet, 
while  in  Europe  there  are  but  about  forty-five  species. 

There  is  no  subject  in  Botany  more  admirable,  than  a  contrivance 
visible  in  many  plants,  to  take  advantage  of  good  weather,  and  to 
protect  themselves  from  bad.  They  open  and  close  their  flowers, 
and  leaves,  under  different  circumstances.  Some  open  to  receive  the 
rain,  others  close  to  avoid  it ;  some  close  before  sun-set,  others  after. 
The  petals  of  many  flowers  expand  in  the  sun,  but  contract  at  night, 
or  on  the  approach  of  rain. 

Plants,  when  forced  from  their  natural  position,  are  endowed  with 
the  power  to  restore  themselves.  A  hop  plant  twisting  round  a  stick, 
directs  its  course  from  south  to  west  as  the  sun  does.  Untwist  it, 
and  tie  it  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  dies.  Leave  it  loose  in  the 
wrong  direction,  and  it  will  recover  itself  in  a  single  night.  Twist 
the  branch  of  a  tree  so  as  to  invert  its  leaves,  fix  it  in  that  position ; 
if  left  in  any  degree  loose,  it  untwists  itself  gradually,  till  the  lea.ves 
are  restored  to  their  natural  position.  What  better  can  an  animal 
do  for  its  welfare  ?  The  root  of  a  tree  meeting  with  a  ditch  in  its 
progress,  is  laid  open  to  the  air.  What  follows  ?  It  alters  its  course 
like  a  rational  being,  dips  into  the  ground,  surrounds  the  ditch,  rises 
on  the  opposite  side  to  its  wonted  distance  from  the  surface,  and 
thence  proceeds  in  its  original  direction.  Lay  a  wet  sponge  near  a 
root  laid  open  to  the  air,  the  root  will  direct  its  course  to  the  sponge. 
Change  the  place  of  the  sponge,  the  root  varies  its  direction.  Thrust 
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a  pole  into  the  ground,  at  a  moderate  distance  from  a  climbing 
plant,  the  plant  directs  its  course  to  the  pole,  lays  hold  of  it,  and  ri¬ 
ses  on  it  to  its  natural  height.  A  honey -suckle  proceeds  in  its 
course,  till  it  is  too  long  for  supporting  its  weight,  and  then  strengthen 
itself  by  shooting  into  a  spiral  direction.  Comparing  these  and  other 
instances,  of  seeming  voluntary  motion  in  plants,  with  that  share  of 
life  wherewith  some  of  the  inferior  kind  of  animals  are  endowed,  we 
can  scarcely  hesitate,  at  ascribing  the  superiority  to  the  former. 

The  fertility  of  the  earth,  has  continued  from  the  creation  to  the 
present  time.  Plants  spring  up,  grow,  flourish,  ripen  their  fruit, 
wither,  and  at  last,  having  finished  their  course  die,  and  return  to 
the  dust  again,  ftom  whence  they  first  took  their  rise.  But  the  earth 
offers  again  to  plants  what  it  has  thus  received ;  for  when  seeds  are 
committed  to  the  earth,  they  draw  to  themselves,  accommodate  to 
their  nature,  and  turn  into  plants,  the  more  subtile  parts  of  the  soil ; 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  sun,  air,  and  rain  :  so  that  the  tallest  tree 
is,  properly  speaking,  nothing  but  mould,  wonderfully  compounded 
with  air  and  water,  and  modified  by  a  virtue  communicated  to  a  small 
seed  by  the  creator.  From  these  plants  when  they  die,  just  the 
same  kind  of  mould  is  formed  as  gave  birth  to  them  originally  whence 
fertility  remains  continually  uninterrupted. 

That  the  author  of  nature  had  so  constituted  the  world,  that  none 
of  the  elements  should  be  subject  to  destruction,  might  have  been 
supposed  by  the  ancients;  but  till  the  present  advanced  state  of  the 
science  of  chemistry,  no  proof  of  this  interesting  fact,  could  have 
been  adduced.  Of  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  provision  has  been  made  even  for  the  restoration  of  the  fallen 
leaves  of  vegetables,  which  rot  on  the  ground,  and  to  a  careless  ob¬ 
server  would  appear  lost  for  ever.  Berthollet  has  shown  by  experi¬ 
ment,  that  whenever  the  soil  becomes  charged  with  such  matter,  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  combines  with  it,  and  converts  it  into  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas,  and  the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  this  same  carbon 
in  process  of  time,  is  absorbed  by  a  new  race  of  vegetables,  which  it 
clothes  with  a  new  foliage,  and  which  is  itself  destined  to  undergo 
similar  putrefaction,  and  renovation  to  the  end  of  time.  I  might  ad¬ 
duce  many  other  facts,  but  not  to  trespass  longer  upon  your  time 
I  hope  the  few  remarks  I  have  made,  though  rather  miscellaneous, 
may  be  the  means  of  inducing  some  of  your  young  readers,  to  study 
Natural  History,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  just  conception  of  the 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  creator. 

“  Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect, 

Whose  cause  is  God.” 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  SMALLER  BRITISH  BIRDS. 

BY  n.  A.  SLANEY,  ESQK.  M.  P. - 8f0.  FOOLSCAP,  4s.  6(1.  CLOTH. 

This  we  have  found  a  very  entertaining  little  book  on  our  Smaller  British  Birds, 
evidently  well  suited  to  interest  the  minds  of  young  persons,  for  whom  it  is 
chiefly  intended.  Its  subtsance  is  gathered  from  some  of  the  best  books  on  those 
subjects,  and  is  pleasingly  blended  with  many  original  remarks,  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  several  very  interesting  incidents,  which  led  the  Author  to  make  some  of 
his  observations.  Our  feathered  gentry  are  divided  into  three  sets  : — winter  visi¬ 
tors,  summer  visitors,  and  sojourners  or  resident  birds.  The  winter  visitors  in¬ 
clude  field-fares,  redwings,  starlings,  cross-bills,  winter  yellow  wagtails,  snow-bun¬ 
tings,  and  mountain  finches.  It  has,  we  believe,  been  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
that  the  snow-bunting  and  the  lesser  mountain  finch,  are  one  and  the  same  bird, 
varying  only  in  colour  and  markings,  from  a  difference  in  age  or  sex,  or  from 
the  effects  of  the  seasons.  The  old  males  in  summer  plumage  are  the  snow-bun¬ 
tings  ;  the  young  males  and  old  females,  are  the  tawny-buntings  ;  and  the  great 
pied  mountain  finches,  and  the  young  birds  of  the  same  year,  both  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  are  the  lesser  mountain  finches,  and  bramblins.  These  differ  materially, 
however,  from  the  common  brambling,  (Fringilla  montifringilla,  Lin.)  which 
may  every  w’inter  be  met  with  in  company  with  the  chaffinches. 

The  summer  visitors,  include  about  twenty  seven  species.  The  sojourners, 
include  nearly  forty  of  our  smaller  birds,  the  families  of  owls  and  hawks;  also 
the  different  tribes  of  water  birds,  as  the  families  of  ducks,  divers,  gulls,  and  wa¬ 
ders.  It  is  illustrated  with  a  dozen  engravings,  and  is  upon  the  whole  very  neatly 
got  up.  There  is,  however,  one  very  important  deficiency,  the  want  of  an  index  ; 
had  the  birds  mentioned  in  the  work  been  arranged  together  at  the  end,  in  a 
sort  of  systematic  catalogue,  wdth  the  scientific  names,  and  reference  to  page, 
&c.  which  might  have  been  done  in  a  very  small  compass,  it  would  have  been 
of  much  advantage.  We  think  this  has  been  omitted  rather  inadvertently,  as 
on  looking  the  pages  over  again,  we  find  page  4  in  a  note  these  words,  “  At  the 
end  we  insert  a  systematic  catalogue  of  all  those  birds  within  our  limits,”  which 
seems  to  prove,  that  something  of  the  sort  was  in  contemplation.  We  have  not 
advanced  this  merely  to  find  fault;  for  we  much  approve  of  the  work,  and  would 
most  certainly  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  all  our  young  friends,  as  an  inter¬ 
esting  companion  in  their  daily  walks. 
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Varieties  of  the  Pine  Apple. — (Continued  from  page  754.)  31.  Black 
Sugar-loaf.  The  copper-coloured  Barbadoes  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  No.  25. 
Fruit,  same  form  as  other  varieties  of  the  sugar-loaf ;  colour,  darkish  purple, 
slightly  mealy  before  ripening;  when  ripe  light  orange.  Pips  rather  above  mid¬ 
dle  size  and  flat,  sometimes  a  little  depressed  in  the  centre,  covered  one-third  by 
the  scales,  which  end  in  a  very  short  blunt  point  Flesh  very  pale  lemon-colour, 
rather  stringy,  very  juicy  and  sweet,  with  an  agreeable  pleasant  acid.  Crown 
rather  large,  leaves  few,  of  a  purple  colour,  long  and  erect.  Fruit  good  in  sum¬ 
mer,  but  does  not  swell  freely  in  winter. 

32.  Striped-leaved  Sugar-loaf.  The  prickly-leaved  Sugar-loaf,  ofNicol, 
striped  Sugar-loaf  of  Brookshaw;  Green-leaved  with  purple  stripes  and  spines 
on  the  edges  of  Speechley;  Purple  striped  Queen,  Green  Sugar-loaf,  and  Green 
striped  Sugar-loaf  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  White  Sugar-loaf,  striped  leaved  from 
Jamaica,  Bird’s  bye  Bahama,  and  Brown  striped  Sugar-loaf  of  some  gardens. 
Flowers  very  pale  lilac.  Fruit  same  form  as  other  varieties  of  the  Sugar-loaf,  of 
a  clear  palish  green  colour,  and  rather  mealy  ;  when  ripe  of  a  bright  yellow ; 
weighs  from  three  to  four  pounds,  of  considerable  excellence.  Flesh  deep  yellow, 
semi-transparent,  slightly  stringy,  very  juicy  and  sweet  with  a  slight  aroma,  but 
without  much  acidity.  Crown  middle-sized,  leaves  rather  numerous,  broad,  pale 
green,  with  dark  purple  stripes. 

33.  Trinidad.  Pitch  lake  of  some.  Leaves  keel  shaped,  very  long  and 
straggling,  broad  at  the  base,  and  tapering  to  the  top,  dull  green  tinged  with 
brownish  purple,  particularly  on  the  spines  and  inner  leaves,  under  surface  very 
mealy.  Spines  remarkably  irregular  and  growing  in  clusters,  they  are  in  the 
middle  degree  of  strength  and  thickly  set.  Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  elongated  co¬ 
nical  form,  the  greatest  diameters  are  twelve  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  by  five 
and  a  half  inches  in  breadth ;  before  ripening,  dark  olive  and  lightly  covered 
with  meal,  when  ripe  dark  orange,  and  slightly  tinged  with  red  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  pips,  which  are  large,  of  a  roundish  form,  and  only  very  slightly  angular; 
the  margins  are  rather  elevated  with  their  centres  depressed,  excepting  the  lower 
part  of  the  fruit  where  they  are  a  little  prominent.  Scales  cover  about  half  the 
pips,  and  end  in  lengthened  acute  points  at  the  lower  part  of  the  fruit,  but  near 
the  summit  they  are  much  shorter.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  soft,  with  little  fibre,  very 
fragrant,  and  sweet  without  acidity,  very  delicate  and  highly  flavoured.  Crown 
very  small,  contributing,  in  continuation  from  the  fruit,  to  give  the  whole  the 
sharp  termination  of  a  regular  cone.  Leaves  reflexed  and  considerably  tinged 
with  reddish  brown.  An  excellent,  and  very  large  growing  pine. 

34.  Bucks  Seedling.  This  resembles  the  Trinidad,  except  that  the  leaves 
are  not  so  robust,  considerably  paler,  more  mealy,  and  entirely  free  from  any 
tinge  of  brown  or  red.  nor  the  spines  so  strong  and  irregular.  The  fruit  before 
ripe  paler  and  more  mealy,  scales  much  longer,  and  of  a  dull  whitish  grey  co¬ 
lour.  Flesh  somewhat  paler,  richer  and  more  highly  flavoured  juice. 
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35.  Enville.  Old  Enville,  Cockscomb,  and  Enville  Sugar-loaf  of  the  Hort. 
Soc.  Cat.  Leaves  not  very  long,  rather  broad  and  strong,  slightly  keel-shaped, 
somewhat  recurved,  bluish  green,  remarkably  mealy,  spines  middle  sized,  thickly 
set  and  very  irregular.  Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  pyramidal,  dark  purple  tinged  with 
brownish  red  before  ripening,  and  very  mealy,  cover  about  one-third  of  the  pips 
and  terminate  in  lengthened  acute  points.  Pips  generally  about  the  middle-size 
and  slightly  prominent.  Flesh  almost  white,  opaque,  soft  and  melting,  without 
much  fibre,  juicy,  rather  rich  and  sweet  with  a  peculiar  and  pleasant  perfume. 
Crown  small,  often  Cockscomb  shaped.  A  good  pine,  from  four  to  seven 
pounds,  and  swells  well  in  the  winter. 

36.  New  Enville.  Leaves  differ  from  the  last  in  being  less  mealy,  spines 
stronger  and  more  regular.  Fruit  similar  in  both  appearance  and  quality,  to  the 
Enville. 

37.  Spring  Grove  Enville.  Leaves  short,  broad  and  flat,  with  revolute 
edges  of  a  bluish  green  colour,  much  tinged  w'ith  brownish  purple,  and  rather 
thickly  covered  with  meal.  Spines  middle-sized,  rather  thickly  set  and  regular. 
Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  pyramidal,  very  broad  at  its  base ;  before  ripening  dark 
green  and  rather  mealy,  when  ripe  dark  yellow.  Pips  middle  sized,  rather  flat 
and  somewhat  depressed  in  the  centres.  Scales  covering  rather  more  than  half 
the  pips,  and  terminating  in  very  short  points.  Flesh  very  pale  yellow,  slightly 
fibrous,  very  juicy  and  rather  sweet,  but  not  highly  flavoured.  Crown  very 
small,  leaves  not  numerous,  weighing  from  three  to  four  pounds,  but  not  of 
much  worth. 

38.  Lord  Bagot’s  Seedling.  Leaves  short,  broad  and  flat,  bluish  green 
and  thickly  covered  with  meal ;  spines  middle-sized  and  rather  irregular. 
Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  bluntly  pyramidal,  before  ripening,  dark  greenish  purple 
and  thickly  covered  with  meal ;  when  ripe  pale  yellow.  Flesh  white,  opaque 
and  firm,  with  scarcely  any  fibre,  very  juicy  and  highly  flavoured.  Crown  small, 
leaves  not  numerous. 

39.  Blithfield  Orange.  Leaves  resemble  those  of  the  Enville,  but  are 
much  weaker  and  less  mealy.  Fruit  rather  broader  at  the  top  than  that  variety; 
pips  somewhat  larger  and  less  mealy,  colour  when  ripe  bright  ochre.  Flesh  pale 
yellow,  rather  soft  and  melting  with  a  pleasant  highly  flavoured  juice.  Crown 
small,  leaves  not  numerous. 

40.  Black  Antigua.  Brown  Antigua  of  Speechly  and  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  Jag¬ 
ged-leaf  Black  Antigua,  of  Brookshaw,  and  Wortley’s  West  Indian,  of  some 
gardens.  Leaves  very  long,  narrow  and  acute,  rather  spreading,  of  a  clear  bluish 
green,  the  inner  leaves  much  tinged  with  a  pale  brown,  upper  surface  slightly 
mealy,  lower  surface  very  mealy.  Spines  large,  far  apart  and  regular.  Flowers 
purple.  Fruit  cylindrical,  inclining  to  oval ;  before  ripening  of  a  dull  purple 
green  and  thickly  covered  with  meal,  when  ripe  dark  ochre;  a  most  delicious  and 
highly  flavoured  fruit,  it  should  be  cut  on  its  first  appearance  of  changing  from 
green  to  yellow,  an  observation  v'hich  is  applicable  to  all  those  sorts  abounding 
with  juice.  Pips  very  large  and  prominent.  Scales  covering  rather  more  than 
one-third  of  the  pips,  and  terminating  in  short  blunt  points.  Flesh  pale  yellow, 
slightly  fibrous,  rather  soft  and  melting,  with  a  pleasant  acid,  remarkably  juicy, 
sweet  and  highly  flavoured.  Crown  small,  leaves  few  and  erect. 

41.  Welbeck  Seedling.  Crown,  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  and  Prickly  Providence, 
of  some  gardens.  Leaves  long,  slender  and  spreading;  broad  at  the  base  and 
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tapering  to  a  very  acute  point  of  a  dull'green  and  only  slightly  mealy.  Spines 
large,  far  asunder  and  regular.  Flowers  small,  dark  purple.  Fruit  somewhat 
cylindrical,  generally  broader  at  the  top  than  at  the  base,  before  ripening  dark 
olive  ;  when  ripe  pale  lemon-colour ;  very  mealy  on  the  centre  of  the  pips,  which 
are  large,  flat,  rather  wrinkled  and  depressed  in  the  centre.  Scales  covering 
nearly  half  the  pips,  ending  in  short  blunt  points.  Flesh  very  pale  yellow,  al¬ 
most  white,  semi-transparent,  melting,  and  juicy,  slightly  acid,  with  a  rich 
agreeable  flavour.  Crown  rather  large,  sometimes  cockscomb  shaped,  leaves  not 
very  numerous.  A  very  good  Pine. 

42.  Ripley.  Old  Ripley  and  Heaton  House  Montserrat  of  Hort.  Soc.  Cat. 
Montserrat  of  Nicol ;  Indian  Black  of  St.  Vincents,  and  Brown  Sugar-loaf  of 
some  gardens.  Leaves  broad,  rather  long,  and  slightly  recurved,  dark  green, 
much  tinged,  with  reddish  brown,  and  mealy  on  both  surfaces.  Spines  middling 
strong  and  irregular;  margins  reflexed  and  sometimes  a  little  waved.  Flowers 
purple.  Fruit  roundish  ovate,  sometimes  rather  cylindrical,  slightly  compressed 
at  either  end ;  before  ripening  very  deep  green,  and  thickly  covered  with  meal 
on  the  middle  of  the  pips,  when  ripe  of  a  pale  copper  colour.  Pips  rather  above 
the  middle  size  and  rather  prominent;  scales  covering  about  one  half  the  pips 
and  terminating  in  lengthened  acute  points.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  opaque,  very 
sweet  and  rich,  firm  and  crisp,  not  stringy,  and  of  a  very  agreeable  flavour. 
Crown  about  the  middle  size,  leaves  rather  numerous  and  spreading.  Grows 
from  three  to  five  pounds,  and  is  excellent  for  winter  forcing. 

43.  Russian  Globe.  Leaves  rather  short  and  broad,  somewhat  keel-shaped, 
spreading  and  a  little  furrowed ;  of  a  dull  green,  much  tinged  with  a  dark  brown, 
slightly  mealy.  Spines  long,  thinly  set  and  regular.  Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  glo¬ 
bular,  sometimes  tapering  to  the  summit,  before  ripening  dark  purplish  green 
and  thickly  covered  with  meal,  when  ripe  darkish  orange,  inclining  to  a  copper 
colour.  Pips  large,  flat,  and  a  little  depressed  in  the  centre.  Scales  covering 
about  one-third  of  the  pips,  which  end  in  long  acute  points,  closely  adhering  to 
the  fruit.  Flesh  of  a  clear  yellow,  slightly  fibrous,  very  juicy  and  sweet,  with  a 
rich  highly  perfumed  flavour.  Crown  rather  large,  leaves  broad  and  spread¬ 
ing.  An  excellent  pine,  weighing  from  three  to  five  pounds. 

44.  Russian  Cockscomb.  Leaves  strong,  broad,  short  and  somewhat  fur¬ 
rowed,  slightly  spreading  and  rather  flat,  with  revoluted  margins  of  a  bluish 
green  and  very  lightly  tinged  with  brown,  very  mealy.  Spines  rather  strong  far 
asunder  and  regular.  Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  globular,  rather  tapering  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  ;  before  ripening  of  a  dark  green  and  rather  mealy,  when  ripe  pale  orange. 
Pips  rather  above  the  middle  size  and  flat;  sometimes  having  small  tubercles  at 
some  of  the  angles.  Scales  covering  nearly  one  half  the  pips,  ending  in  long 
blunt  points  which  adhere  closely  to  the  fruit.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  rather  trans¬ 
parent,  very  juicy  and  sweet  with  a  rich  pleasant  acid.  Crown  rather  small, 
1  eaves  broad  and  spreading.  An  excellent  summer  fruit  weighing  from  four  to 
six  pounds. 

45.  Queen.  Old  Queen,  common  Queen,  narrow-leaved  Queen,  and  broad¬ 
leaved  Queen  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  Cat.  And  Ananas  Ordinaire  of  the  French. 
Leaves  very  short,  broad  and  stiff',  somewhat  spreading  and  keel-shaped  of  a 
bluish  green  and  thickly  covered  with  meal.  Spines  strong,  rather  far  apart  and 
regular.  Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  cylindrical,  before  ripening  a  lightish  green  and 
mealy ;  when  ripe  a  rich  deep  yellow.  Pips  rather  below  the  middle  size  and  a 
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little  prominent.  Scales  covering  rather  more  than  one-third  the  pips,  ending 
in  lengthened  points.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  very  slightly  fibrous  and  melting,  re¬ 
markably  juicy  and  sweet,  with  a  rich  pleasant  acid.  Crown  middle-sized,  leaves 
numerous  and  a  little  spreading.  A  valuable  pine,  weighing  from  three  to  five 
pounds. 

A  Detached  Fumigator,  (Fig. 

129)  which  will  fit  any  pair  of  com¬ 
mon  bellows,  is  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Warner,  and  sold  to  the  trade 
at  a  very  moderate  price. 

Rapid  Mode  of  Raising  excellent  Vine  Plants.  At  the  pruning  sea¬ 
son,  leave  a  shoot  of  strong  young  wood,  over  and  above  what  may  be  w'anted 
for  training,  of  a  sufficient  length  to  bend  down  as  a  layer  into  a  pot;  and  also 
lor  training  it  during  its  growth.  When  the  vine  begins  to  push,  displace  all 
the  buds  from  the  shoot  intended  for  laying,  except  the  leading  one.  When 
this  is  grown  to  about  eight  inches  or  one  foot  long,  bend  it  down  to  the  pot,  and 
lay  it  so  that  the  top  joint,  whence  the  young  shoot  has  sprung,  may  be  fixed 
with  a  strong  crook  at  about  one  inch  under  the  surface  of  the  mould.  As  soon 
as  it  begins  to  take  root,  weaken  its  resources  from  the  mother  plant,  by  making 
an  incision  in  the  wood  behind  the  pot,  which  enlarge  by  degrees,  as  fast  as  the 
young  plant  will  bear  it,  until  it  be  quite  separated  from  the  old  one. — T.  Rut¬ 
ger. — Gard.  Mag. 
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Culture  of  the  Oxalis  floribunda. — These  plants  have  singular  fleshy 
roots,  quite  different  from  the  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  and  posses  ex 
traordinary  beauty  when  in  flower.  On  examining  the  root  of  a  good  plant 
many  growing  buds  will  be  perceived;  take  o AT  two  or  three  of  these  buds,  with 
part  of  the  fleshy  root,  and  insert  them  in  sand  under  a  bell  glass.  Give  them  a 
little  water  and  place  them  in  front  of  the  stove,  where  they  will  have  as  much 
light  as  possible  ;  in  10  days  they  are  ready  to  pot.  Water  the  cutting  pot,  and 
then  turn  them  out,  and  plant  one  in  each  pot,  in  a  mixture  of  vegetable  mould 
and  peat.  After  potting  give  them  a  little  water,  and  place  them  in  a  shady 
part  of  the  house,  till  the  heart  leaves  begin  to  grow,  then  expose  them  to  the 
light ;  in  March  remove  them  to  the  greenhouse,  where  they  can  have  plenty  of 
air,  and  in  May  turn  them  out  into  the  border,  where  they  will  flower  till  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  they  should  be  again  potted  and  placed  in  the  greenhouse  till  next 
year. — Gard.  Mag. 

t  * 

New  and  very  Rare  Plants,  figured  in  the  Botanical  Periodicals  for  October 
CLASS  I.— DICOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS,  OR  EXOGENES. 

BERBERIDEjE. 

Epim'edium  dihy'llum. — Two-leaved  Epimedium.  A  curious  plant  with 
bluish  white  flowers.  Native  of  Japan.  Received  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  the 
Leyden  Garden.  Culture — It  appears  to  be  quite  hardy,  and  should  be  potted 
in  light  loam,  and  increased  by  dividing  the  roots. — Ludd.  But.  Cab. 
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PITTOSPORE^E. 

Pittosp'orum  angustif'olium. — A  plant  of  delicate  habit,  with  a  few  strag¬ 
gling  slender  branches.  Native  of  New  South  Wales,  whence  it  has  lately  been 
introduced.  Flowers  bright  yellow.  Culture — It  must  be  kept  in  the  green¬ 
house,  and  may  be  increased  by  cuttings.  The  soil  should  be  loam  and  peat. — 
Lodd.  Bot.  Cab. 

BROMELIACEAE. 

iEcHMvEA  Merte'nsii. — Mertens’  iEchmea.  Native  of  Demerara,  where  it 
grows  parasitical  on  trees.  Introduced  by  C.  S.  Parker,  Esq.  whilst  on  a  visit  to 
that  country.  Flowers  growing  in  yellow  green  spikes,  the  petals  are  of  a  bright 
and  deep  rose  colour,  the  tips  of  which  are  seen  above  the  yellow  green  sepals  of 
the  Calyx,  which  gives  it  a  pretty  effect. — Bot.  Mag.  Culture — It  must  be  kept 
in  the  stove,  and  will  probably  thrive  in  rich  mould  and  peat  mixed  together. 

SCROPIIULARINJE. 

Calceol'aria  Martinea'u^e. — Miss  Martineau’s,  Slipperwort.  An  hybrid 
raised  from  C.  Fothergilla,  fertilized  by  C.  corymbosa,  by  Mr.  Blair,  Gardener  to 
John  Martineau,  Esq.  at  Stamford  Hill,  and  was  named  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Martineau,  a  young  lady  of  great  botanical  taste.  Flowers  brightyellow,  blotched 
with  dark  velvet  spots;  very  showy.  Culture — It  flowers  freely  in  the  open  bor¬ 
der  from  April  to  August,  requires  a  light  rich  earth,  and  is  increased  by  parting 
the  roots. — Siveets  Brit.  FI.  Gard. 


CLASS  II.— MONOCOTYLEDONES,  OR  ENDOGENES. 

ORCHIDE^E. 

Stanhopea  eburnea. — Ivory-lipped  Stanhopea.  An  Epiphyte  of  considera¬ 
ble  beauty.  Flowers  slightly  fragrant,  and  of  short  duration ;  the  lip  when 
fresh  like  highly  polished  ivory.  Native  of  Rio  Janeiro,  whence  it  was  received 
by  Messrs.  Loddiges. — Bot,  Reg.  Culture — It  may  be-potted  in  peat  mixed  witli 
a  portion  of  rotten  wood,  and  should  be  kept  in  the  stove. 

Cymbi'dium  margin'atum. — An  air  plant  with  bright  yellow  flowers,  mar¬ 
gined  with  red.  Native  of  Rio  Janeiro,  whence  it  has  been  received  by  the 
Horticultural  Society.  Culture — See  treatment  of  Maxillaria  gracilis,  p.  714. 
which  is  either  the  same  plant  in  a  sickly  state,  or  a  very  nearly  allied  species, 
Young  plants  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  creeping  stem,  when  the  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  will  establish  for  themselves  an  independent  life,  by  means  of  the  little 
white  and  green  roots. — Bot.  Reg. 

Cypripe'dium  macr'anthos. — Large  flowered  Lady’s  Slipper.  A  beautiful 
species  with  a  fine  purple  flower.  Native  of  the  Northern  parts  of  Asia,  as  far 
as  58  deg  noi-th  latitude.  Gmelin  found  it  in  all  Siberia.  Amman  met  with  it 
blossoming  beautifully  in  June  in  a  birch  wood,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Irtisch,  above  the  Tartar  village  of  Tebendrinsk.  It  has  been  frequently  intro¬ 
duced  by  Dr.  Fischer  and  other  Russian  botanists,  but  hitherto  has  been  but  par¬ 
tially  preserved.  Culture — At  the  Horticultural  Societies  Gardens,  Mr.  Lindlev 
tells  us,  the  one  figured  grew  in  a  peat  border,  under  a  north  wall,  but  appears 
to  have  perished. — Bot.  Reg. 
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Onci'dium  cri'spum. — Curled  flowered  Oncidium.  Flowers  yellow  and  vel- 
vetty  brown-red,  elegant  in  form.  Native  of  Brazil,  from  whence  it  has  lately 
been  introduced.  Culture — It  must  be  preserved  constantly  in  the  stove,  and 
potted  in  vegetable  earth  and  moss,  with  bits  of  broken  pots  intermixed.  Like 
the  other  kinds  it  will  admit  of  occasional  increase  by  separating  its  roots. — 
Bot.  Cab. 

IRIDE  JE. 

Anoma'theca  crue'nta. — Bloody- flowered  Anomatheca.  Flowers  of  a  bright 
red.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  whence  it  was  lately  introduced. 
Culture — It  may  be  kept  in  a  pot  in  the  greenhouse,  or  will  thrive  if  planted  in 
a  border,  close  to  the  front  wall  of  a  stove.  The  soil  should  be  sandy  peat. 
Like  most  of  this  family  it  increases  by  offsets  of  the  bulbs,  or  by  seeds  which 
ripen  freely. — Bot.  Cab. 

AMARYLLIDEAS. 

Alstrom'eria  ocuiAata. — Purpled-eyed  Alstrcemeria.  A  climbing  plant 
with  rich  rose-coloured  flowers;  handsome;  received  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  from 
Mr.  George  Eglington,  of  Valparaiso.  Culture — It  should  be  kept  in  the  green¬ 
house,  and  potted  in  peat  and  loam,  with  one-third  of  rotten-dung,  and  may  be 
increased  by  separating  the  roots  or  by  seed.  li  is  thought  that  it  may  endure 
the  climate  of  this  country,  as  many  of  the  other  kinds  do,  planted  in  a  border, 
close  to  the  front  wall  of  a  stove. — Loci.  Bot.  Cab. 

ASPHODELEiE. 

Trichope'talum  gra'cile. — Slender  Trichopetalum.  Flowers  green  and 
white,  and  very  feathery.  Found  by  Mr.  M’Reae  near  the  baths  of  Colina,  in 
Chile,  and  by  him  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  Culture — Planted  in  rich 
soil,  and  under  good  cultivation  it  rises  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  flowering  and 
seeding  abundantly  from  June  to  August.  It  succeeds  better  if  committed  to 
the  open  ground  in  a  frame  or  pit,  well  drained,  has  a  southern  aspect,  and  from 
which  the  frost  is  entirely  excluded.  In  such  a  situation  exposed  to  the  open 
air  all  summer  long,  it  will  form  its  leaves  in  perfection,  and  will  not  lose  them 
until  they  have  completely  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  created.  This 
is  the  only  way  in  which  Cape  roots  can  generally  be  cultivated  successfully;  for 
few  of  them  are  capable  of  living,  or  at  least  of  flourishing  so  far  north  of 
London,  if  treated  as  hardy  plants- — Bot.  Reg. 

Culture  of  Gladi'olus  Natale'nsis. — (Fig  130)  Bulbs  of  this  splendid 
plant  was  received  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  the  Leyden  Botanic  Garden.  Flow¬ 
ers  bright  yellow,  richly  striped  and  spotted  with  vermillion  and  light  red.  See 
our  notice  of  it  p  315.  It  bore  the  winter  of  1830-31  perfectly  well  out  of  doors, 
in  front  of  a  stove,  in  sandy  peat  and  soil,  and  appears  to  increase  itself  by  oft’ 
sets  freely. — Lod.  Bot.  Cab. 
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Horse  Chesnut. — The  wood  of  the  horse  chesnut  (^E'sculus  Hippo-casta- 
num)  .makes  very  durable  stakes  for  vines.  A'lnus  glutinosa  appears  to  grow 
more  rapidly  in  light  sandy  soil,  than  the  birch  (Betula  alba)  when  placed  in  si¬ 
milar  situations. 

Que'rcus  coccinea  and  Q.  r'ubra — The  first  of  these  trees  has  been  known 
for  upwards  of  fifty  years  in  the  park  at  Worlitz  ;„  and  specimens  are  there  to 
be  found  one  hundred  feet  in  height.  There  are  four  distinct  varieties  of  the 
species  coccinea,  differing  in  the  colour  of  their  leaves,  and  in  their  greater  or 
less  productiveness  of  acorns.  All  of  them  are  remarkably  ornamental,  from 
the  deep  red  of  their  very  late  falling  leaves,  especially  in  autumn,  and  when 
the  trees  appear  among  the  dark  foliage  of  the  pines.  The  timber  is  extremely 
firm  and  tough;  and  so  suitable  for  furniture,  that,  when  varnished,  it  becomes 
as  dark  as  mahogany.  Q.  rubra  does  not  form  so  large  or  so  handsome  a  tree 
as  the  scarlet  Oak;  but  it  is  still  very  beautiful,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every 
plantation.  It  requires  rather  a  moist  soil. — M.  Schoch,  Worlitz  Gardens. 
— Pruss.  Gard.  Soc.  .  ...... 

Tamarisk  planted  by  cuttings  in  the  spring,  in  driving  sands  on  the  sea  shore, 
will  immediately  take  root;  and  the  falling  leaves  in  a  few  years  will  fix  the 
sands.  Sea  weed  may  also  be  collected  and  spread  over  the  sand,  which  the 
stems  of  the  tamarisk  would  hold  in  their  place.  Tamarisk  may  be  cut  every 
spring,  and  thus  yield  an  annual  profit.  The  wood  is  heavy  and  good  to  burn. 
—  Gard.  Mag. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 


Food  of  Bees  in  North  America. — The  American  black  willow  and  the 
red  maple  are  the  first  trees  that  are  visited  by  bees.  They  are  fond  of  the  cro¬ 
cus,  which  is  the  earliest  of  our  bulbous  roots.  The  stercory,  and  piggery  are 
next  resorted  to,  and  the  extract  absorbed  from  them,  must  be  used  a  tonic.  Blos¬ 
soms  of  all  kinds,  except  those  of  the  red  clover  and  honey-suckle,  are  excellent 
food;  and  the  bees  especially  profit  by  the  increased  attention  bestowed  at  pre¬ 
sent  on  the  culture  of  the  peach  tree  in  some  parts  of  America.  They  not  only 
drink  the  nectar,  and  collect  the  pollen  of  the  flower,  but  they  appropriate  the 
peach  itself.  The  scent  of  bees  is  so  acute,  that  every  flower  which  has  a  pow¬ 
erful  odour  can  be  discovered  by  them  at  a  great  distance.  Strawberry  blossoms, 
mignonette,  wild  and  garden  thyme,  herbs  of  all  kinds,  apple,  plum,  cherry; 
and  above  all,  raspberry  blossoms,  and  white  clover,  are  delicious  food  for  them; 
and  a  thriving  orchard  and  apiary  fitly  go  together. — Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 

Mode  of  Decoying  Wild  Pigeons  in  New  England,  North  America. 
The  flight  and  stool  pigeons  as  they  are  called,  arc  prepared  by  passing  a  thread 
through  the  edges  of  both  their  eye  lids,  which  are  thus  closed ;  their  legs  are 
booted,  and  the  flights  being  fastened  to  long  strings,  are  thrown  into  the  air, 
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and  fly  as  far  as  they  are  permitted  :  while  the  stool  pigeon  is  tied  to  a  narrow 
board,  which,  at  the  end,  when  the  bird  is  fixed,  rises  and  falls ;  and  both  kinds 
of  decoy,  by  flapping  their  wings,  draw  the  attention  of  the  passing  flocks  of  wild 
pigeons,  which  are  thus  made  to  alight  on  prepared  ground  within  reach  of  the 
concealed  spring-net,  or  on  a  long  pole  rising  a  little  from  the  horizontal  line, 
so  as  to  give  the  greatest  effect  to  the  discharge  of  the  gun  from  the  bush-house 
which  conceals  the  sportsman.  The  net  concealed  by  cut  grass  is  sprung  by  a 
rope,  which  is  pulled  the  moment  after  the  pigeons  alight  upon  the  prepared 
ground. — SUUman's  Journal. 

Analysis  of  Gums. — M.  Guerin  has  analysed  several  varieties  of  gums  with 
the  annexed  results.  Arabin,  which  constitutes  the  greater  portion  of  gum 


arabic,  is  composed  of 

Carbon . 43,81 

Oxygen . 49,85 

Hydrogen .  6,20 

Azote .  ,14 


The  Azote  is  considered  non-essential. 

Arabin . 

Water . 

Ashes . 


100,000 

Gum  arabic  was  found  to  consist  of 

. 79,40 

. 17,60 

. 3,00 


100,00 

Messrs.  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  found  its  composition  to  be 

Arabin . .84,16 

Water . 13,43 

Ashes .  2,41 


100,00 

The  difference  of  water  found,  depended  upon  the  different  methods  of  drying. 
The  gum  in  this  analysis  was  dried  at  212  deg.  in  the  air,  while  M.  Guerin  dried 
it  at  257  deg.  in  vaccuo ,  which  accounts  for  the  larger  quantity  of  water  obtained 
by  him.  The  quantity  of  ashes  found  by  M.  Guerin  is  the  same  as  that  procured 
by  Vauquellin;  they  consist  of  carbonate  of  potash,  chloride  of  potassium, 
oxide  of  iron,  allumina,  silica,  and  magnesia. 

Gum  Senegal. — 100  parts  of  this  gum  treated  with  500  of  nitric  acid  gave 
16,70  parts  of  mucic  and  oxalic  acids.  It  is  composed  of 

Arabin . 81,10 

Water . 16,10 

Ashes .  2,80 


100,00 

Its  composition  is  therefore  essentially  the  same  as  gum  arabic. 
Mucilage  of  Linseed. — The  soluble  part  of  linseed  is  composed  of 


Arabin  and  azotized  matter . 67,50 

Water . 14,00 

Ashes . 18,50 


100,00 
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Bassora  Gum. — This  gum  swells  much  in  water;  treated  with  boiling  alcohol 
it  yields  chlorophylle,  a  substance  resembling  wax,  acetate  of  potash,  chloride  of 
calcium  and  supermalate  of  lime.  It  is  composed  of 


Arabin . 11,20 

Bassorin . 61,31 

Water . 21,89 

Ashes .  5,60 


100,00 

Bassorin  is  solid,  colourless,  semi-transparent,  insipid,  inodorous,  unerystalli 
zable,  and  difficult  to  powder.  It  is  insoluble  both  in  hot  and  cold  water,  but  it 
absorbs  it  and  swells  considerably ;  it  is  also  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  does  not 
undergo  the  vinous  fermentation.  100  parts  treated  with  1000  nitric  acid  gave 
22,61  of  mucic  and  oxalic  acids.  When  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a 
crystallizable  matter,  which  has  a  sugary  taste,  but  does  not  form  spirit  by  fer¬ 
mentation. 

Bassorin  is  prepared  by  washing  Bassora  gum  with  a  large  quantity  of  cold 
water  repeatedly,  until  it  ceases  to  dissolve  any  thing.  The  residue  is  then  to  be 
allowed  to  drain,  to  be  dried  in  cloth,  and  the  water  is  to  be  finally  separated  by 


exposure  to  a  salt-water  bath  in  a  silver  capsule. 

Bassorin  is  composed  of 

Carbon . 

Oxygen . 

....55,87 

Hydrogen . 

....  6,85 

100,00 

The  soluble  part  of  Bassora  gum  is  similar  to  Arabin;  100  parts  of  water  at 
68  degrees  dissolve  17,28  parts,  and  at  212  degrees  22,98  parts;  100  parts  heated 
with  400  of  nitric  acid,  gave  15,42  mucic  acid  and  oxalic  acid.  The  soluble 

part,  or  arabin  of  this  gum  gave  by  analysis : 

Carbon . 

Oxygen . 

....50,28 

Hydrogen . 

....  6,26 

100,00 

It  is,  therefore  evident  that  it  is  identical  with  Arabin. 

The  insoluble  portion  of  Bassora  gum,  consists  of  Bassorin,  mixed  with  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  silica,  oxide  of  iron,  and  magnesia. 

Gum  Tragacanth. — Its  sp.  gr.  is  1,384,  when  heated  to  between  125  degrees 
and  145  deg.  Fahr.  it  is  more  easily  powdered  than  at  common  temperatures. 
It  swells  prodigiously  when  put  into  water  and  when  boiled  in  water  and 
treated  with  iodine,  starch  is  shown  to  be  present.  It  is  composed  of 


Arabin . 53,30 

Bassorin  and  Starch . 33,10 

Water . 11,10 

Ashes .  2,50 


100,00 

Ann.  de  Chim.  at  dc  Phys. 
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PART  III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

I.  QUERIES,  ANSWERS,  REMARKS  ETC. 


On  Scarifying  Fruit  Trees. — Never  having  paid  much  attention  to  the 
management  and  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  I  was  lately  much  astonished  on  no¬ 
ticing  for  the  first  time,  an  operation  which  had  been  performed  on  a  number  of 
young  standard  trees,  planted  about  four  years  since,  in  a  small  orchard  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  friend  of  mine.  I  allude  to  the  practice  of  dividing  the  bark  in  a  per 
pendicular  line,  commencing  from  immediately  below  the  first  branches,  and 
continued  to  the  base  of  the  stem ;  the  knife  penetrating  at  the  same  time, 
through  the  outer  bark  and  the  liber  to  the  wood.  Upon  enquiring  into  the  uti¬ 
lity  of  this  process,  I  was  told,  that  it  allowed  the  wood  to  swell  and  expand ; 
that  if  the  bark  be  not  separated  in  this  manner,  it  coufiues  and  cramps  the  ener 
gies  of  the  tree,  and  consequently  retards  its  growth,  and  impedes  increase  in 
bulk.  Then  again,  it  is  said,  this  operation  secures  a  vent  to  the  exuberance  of 
sap,  which,  if  confined,  would  be  injurious  to  the  tree.  These  reasons  are  so 
puerile,  so  contradictory,  so  worthless  in  the  way  of  argument,  and  so  easily 
proved  to  be  untenable,  that  I  am  constrained  to  suppose,  that  the  practice  can 
be  supported  upon  other  and  far  better  principles ;  more  especially,  as  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  that  there  are  men,  who  are  esteemed  to  be  good  gardeners,  who  ap¬ 
prove  of  and  follow  it.  I  can  claim  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  science  of 
vegetable  physiology,  still  this  operation  appears  to  me  to  outrage  every  princi¬ 
ple  of  that  science,  and  reasoning  from  analogy,  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with 
nature.  The  question  is  simply  this,  can  it  be  supported  upon  right  principles  ? 
Is  it  beneficial,  or  otherwise  ?  It  will  readily  be  seen  to  which  side  of  the  question 
my  sentiments  lean ;  but  as  I  can  only  maintain  them  by  mere  hypothesis  and 
abstract  reasoning,  and  cannot  speak  from  experiment  and  actual  observation,  I 
am  desirous  of  further  information  pro  and  con ,  before  I  venture  to  form  a  deci¬ 
ded  opinion.  Therefore  I  should  feel  obliged  if  G.  I.  T.  and  other  correspond¬ 
ents  of  the  Register,  who  may  be  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject,  would  favour 
me  with  their  opinions.  G.  A.  L. 

July  25th,  1832. 

Hard  Water,  Great  Promoter  of  the  Growth  of  Plants. — 1  was 
reading  this  morning,  the  introduction  to  Parkes’s  Chemical  Essays,  a  accord¬ 
ing  to  Doctor  Home,  hard  water  promotes  the  growth  of  Plants,  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  soft  water.”  This  naturally  surprised  me,  and  1  would  fain 
know  the  Doctor’s  reasons;  but  being  unable  to  apply  to  the  work  itself  for  in¬ 
formation,  in  consequence  of  my  ignorance  of  its  name,  I  am  induced  to  hope, 
that  one  of  your  scientific  readers,  will  do  me  the  favour  to  enlighten  me  on  a 
subject,  that  must  be  of  importance  to  all  Horticulturists,  more  especially  to  a 
tyro  like  your  humble  servant,  Pax. 
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Rhubarb  Plants. — My  Rhubarb  bed  of  green  Giant  and  scarlet  Goliah,  was 
last  year  the  admiration  of  this  district,  near  Heney;  many  of  the  leaves  mea¬ 
suring  four  feet  in  length,  and  the  stems  between  five  and  six  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference;  the  latter  too,  retaining  their  delicate  pulp-like  texture,  where  dressed 
throughout  the  summer  and  far  into  October. 

This  year,  however,  almost  all  the  roots  appear  to  have  changed  their  charac¬ 
ter;  they  have  thrown  up  a  forest  of  tiny  stalks,  not  thicker  than  my  little 
finger,  which  possess,  in  addition  to  the  above  ill  quality,  that  of  being  tough 
and  stringy,  or  rather  wirg,  my  tarts  having  more  resembled  hay  than  rhubarb. 
Do  you  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  injured  my  roots,  by  having  continued 
to  cook  them  through  the  last  summer  ? 

I  have  but  slender  abilities  in  Horticultural  matters,  and  hope  for  your  indul¬ 
gence,  and  the  favour  of  a  reply.  Rhea. 

Erythrina  Christa  Galli. — Having  had  the  Erythrina  Christa  Galli  in 
my  possession  nearly  four  years,  and  with  every  advantage  which  the  stove  and 
green  house  afford,  not  having  made,  amidst  its  luxuriance,  the  smallest  ap¬ 
proach  to  bloom ;  I  should  feel  much  obliged,  to  be  made  acquainted  through 
the  medium  of  the  Horticultural  Register,  of  the  best  method  that  may  encourage 
some  prospect  of  success  in  this  respect.  A  Florist. 

Rhubarb  Plants. — In  answer  to  the  enquiry  of  your  correspondent  T. 
(Hort.  Reg.  page  666,)  I  have  to  observe,  that  it  is,  I  believe,  an  ascertained  fact, 
that  allowing  plants  to  seed  has  an  exhausting  effect,  as  well  upon  the  plants 
themselves,  as  upon  the  soil  they  grow  in.  Some,  which  if  prevented  from  seed¬ 
ing,  would  prove  perennial,  uniformly  die  the  following  winter,  if  allowed  to 
seed.  Others,  if  raised  too  late  to  blossom  the  year  in  which  they  are  sown,  are 
well  known  to  produce  more  vigorous  plants,  and  consequently  finer  flowers,  the 
year  following. 

Applying  this  principle  to  my  Rhubarb,  I  remove  its  blossom  buds  in  their 
earliest  infancy,  except  when  I  wish  to  perfect  a  few  of  its  seeds  :  this,  however, 

I  have  nearly  attempted,  as  like  the  potatoe,  it  is  much  more  speedily  propaga¬ 
ted  through  the  medium  of  its  roots,  than  by  sowing  the  seed. 

Whenever  I  have  allowed  a  Rhubarb  plant  to  ripen  its  seed,  I  have  found  it 
suffer  in  the  vigour  of  its  leaves,  not  only  during  the  year  of  its  flowering,  but 
on  the  following  year  also.  Edwd.  Be  van. 

Fern /  Side,  Aug.  4th,  1832. 

Glycine  Sinensis,  as  a  Frontispiece  for  the  Volume. — As  the  first 
Volume  of  the  Horticultural  Register  will  close  next  December,  I  beg  to  suggest, 
than  an  Engraving  conveying  the  representation  of  some  beautiful  flower,  be¬ 
longing  to  a  plant  of  easy  cultivation,  may  accompany  the  number  of  that 
month,  for  the  particular  purpose  of  being  bound  up,  as  the  frontispiece  to  the 
work  :  and  should  this  suggestion  be  approved  of,  I  beg  to  name  the  perennial 
climber,  the  Glycine  Sinensis,  as  having  great  claim  from  its  elegantly  formed 
clusters  of  beautiful  bright-blue  flowers  to  this  distinction  :  but  as  some  of  your 
readers  may  give  a  preference  to  other  flowers,  and  as  the  decision  may  require 
some  consideration  from  yourselves,  I  have  placed  the  hint  in  train,  while  De¬ 
cember  is  still  at  some  distance,  that  there  may  be  ample  time  for  that  purpose 
accordingly.  A  Subscriber. 
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Budding  Roses. — Permit  a  Subscriber  to  enquire  respecting  the  best  method 
Budding  Rose  Trees,  as  well  as  the  best  time,  and  sort  of  bud  likely  to  strike  the 
best;  having  attempted  it  on  several  common  white  or  dog  rose  trees,  according 
to  the  plan  laid  down  in  Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,  &c.  but  without 
success  since  July,  and  no  symptom  of  the  buds  striking  have  yet  appeared,  on 
the  contrary,  a  dark  dry  withered  appearance. 

Perhaps  you  would  afford  a  clearer  account  of  the  method,  descriptive  and 
plain,  and  the  appearance  likely  to  be  assumed  if  the  bud  strikes ;  how  much 
besides  the  bud  may  be  used,  &c.  &c.  J.  Thompson. 

Imfolk,  Sept.  12th,  1832. 

Preserving  Geraniums  through  the  Winter  out  of  Doors. — I  should 
feel  exceedingly  obliged  to  any  of  your  correspondents,  if  they  would  have  the 
goodness  to  inform  me  of  the  least  troublesome  and  expensive  method  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  Geraniums  which  have  been  turned  out  of  pots,  and  placed  in  open  bor¬ 
ders  through  the  winter ;  and  whether  it  can  be  done  without  repotting  them. 

My  greenhouse  is  not  large  enough  to  admit  them,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
stock  of  Geraniums  in  pots  :  yet  to  make  the  borders  handsome,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  dozens  of  scarlet  Geraniums.  It  is  my  request  to  be  informed, 
how  I  can  best  protect  them  through  the  winter  months.  Would  they  do,  if 
carefully  taken  up,  the  earth  shaken  off  their  roots,  and  packed  in  boxes  kept  in 
the  temperature  of  the  cellar  ?  I  am  speaking  of  a  case,  where  neither  green 
house  nor  frames  can  be  afforded  for  them.  Should  they  be  cut  down  ?  would 
they  do,  if  buried  in  sand  or  saw-dust?  As  the  winter  is  coming  on,  an  early 
answer  to  this  question  would  be  gratefully  received.  J.  Mitford. 

Sept.  1st,  1832. 

Culture  of  Pomegranates  Wanted. — I  should  be  much  obliged  by  your 
giving,  in  an  early  number,  some  instructions  for  the  treatment  of  the  Pomegra¬ 
nates  single  or  double,  with  a  view  to  their  free  flowering.  I  have  two  line  trees 
against  a  south  wall,  very  strong  and  flourishing,  but  I  cannot  succeed  in  obtain¬ 
ing  many  flowers  from  them.  I  have  tried  every  method  I  could  think  of. 

Petersham ,  near  Richmond,  Surrey, )  A  Subscriber. 

Sept,  nth,  1832.  '  $ 
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II.— COLLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Movement  of  Shell  Fish. — The  fresh  water  muscles,  which  are  common  in 
rivers  and  canals,  are  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  immovably  confined  to  the  spot 
where  they  may  chance  to  be  produced.  The  organ  with  which  they  effect  the 
movements  is  of  a  fleshy  substauce,  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  shell 
and  thrust  out  through  the  opening  near  its  middle.  This  foot,  as  we  may  term 
it,  is  about  half  an  inch  broad  in  the  large  shells,  and  sharp  at  the  point.  In 
order  to  move  themselves  from  place  to  place,  they  thrust  this  organ  under  the 
shell,  applying  it  with  a  quick  motion  to  the  bottom  of  the  place  where  they  lie, 
by  which  means  they  can,  not  only  change  their  place,  but  turn  themselves  up¬ 
side  down. — Notes  of  a  Naturalist. 

Fall  of  the  leaf. — It  is  not  enough  to  account  for  the  fall  of  the  leaf  to 
say,  it  falls  because  it  is  weakened  and  dead,  for  the  mere  death  of  a  leaf  is  not 
sufficient  to  cause  its  fall,  as  when  branches  are  struck  by  lightening,  killed  by  a 
bleak  wind,  or  die  by  any  similar  cause,  the  dead  leaves  adhere  tenaciously  to 
the  dead  branch.  To  produce  the  natural  fall  of  the  leaf,  the  branch  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  live,  while  its  leaves  die,  and  are  thrown  off  by  the  action  of  its  sap  ves¬ 
sels.  The  change  of  temperature,  from  hot  to  cold,  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  circumstances  connected  with  the  death  and  fall  of  the  leaf.  Flence  it 
is,  that  European  trees,  growing  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  cast  their  leaves  at 
the  approach  of  winter  there,  which  is  about  the  same  time  of  the  year  that  they 
put  them  forth  in  their  own  climate.  The  native  trees  of  the  tropics  are  all  ever¬ 
greens,  and  like  our  hollies,  and  pines,  have  no  general  fall  of  the  leaf,  yet  there 
is  always  a  partial  fall  proceeding,  and  at  the  same  time  a  renewal  of  the  loss. — 
Times  Telescope ,  Notes  of  a  Naturalist. 


III.— MONTHLY  HORTICULTURAL  CALENDAR. 


FOR  NOVEMBER. 


This  month  is  remarkable  for  foggy  damp  weather,  greenhouse  plants  See.  must  receive  r.o 
water  except  when  the  soil  becomes  quite  dry  and  then  some  should  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the 
leaves  or  they  will  be  very  liable  to  damp  off,  give  as  much  air  as  possible  every  day,  and  keep 
the  place  perfectly  dry.  Make  use  of  every  fine  day  to  gather  any  remaining  late  pears  or 
apples  hanging  on  the  trees.  Lay  a  quantity  of  litter  or  half  rotten  horse  dung  about  the  roots 
of  the  trees  planted  last  month.  Collect  soils  for  different  purposes,  and  begin  to  make  every 
preparation  for  winter.  As  the  ground  becomes  vacant  let  it  be  trenched  in  ridges  to  stand 
more  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather.  Some  hardy  trees  as  cherries,  plums,  &c.  may 
now  be  pruned,  but  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  and  the  like  are  better  deferred  till  towards 
the  spring. 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  Trees  on  the  walls  where  most  of  the  leaves  are  falling,  may  be  slightly 
brushed  upwards  with  a  small  birch  or  link  wisk  to  clear  the  branches  off  them,  afterwards 
draw  most  of  the  nails  as  recommended  page  240,  for  their  general  treatment  see  pages  18,  192 
480,  53 1,  67:1,  and  721. 
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Apricots  will  require  similar  treatment  to  peaches.  The  moor  park  apricot  is  very  liable  to 
he  infected  with  canker ;  for  Mr.  Lindley’s  remedy,  see  p.  1(14. 

Cherry  and  Plum  Trees  may  now  be  pruned. 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  Trees  may  also  he  pruned,  leave  a  good  supply  of  young  wood  in 
them.  This  is  also  the  proper  time  for  manuring  them,  if  the  land  in  which  they  are  planted 
be  strong,  horse-dung  and  light  fresh  soil  should  be  used ;  but  if  light,  cow-dung  and  fresh 
soil.  See  Mr.  Muscroft’s  observations,  p.  203. 

Strawberries  in  Pots  may  now  he  introduced  into  the  forcing  houses,  the  first  crops  however 
set  better  if  the  pots  are  placed  in  hot  bed  made  for  the  purpose,  see  p.  240.  Geo.  Harrison’s 
observations,  see  p.  395. 

Grapes ,  Vines  in  pots,  now  brought  into  the  Vinery,  will  ripen  their  fruit  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  see  p.  6, 185,  490,  and  536,  keep  those  intended  to  be  trained  on  the  rafters  fully 
exposed  to  the  open  air,  until  the  time  appointed  to  force  them.  Mode  of  pruning  is  noticed, 
p.  338,  and  the  culture  is  practised  in  France,  p.  341. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Hyacinths  should  be  planted,  as  recommended,  p.  588. 

Tulips  should  now  be  planted,  p.  105. 

Ranunculuses  now  planted  in  frames  will  flower  in  March  and  April,  also  prepare  the  beds 
lor  planting  them  in  March,  p.  196. 

Dahlias  will  now  require  taking  up,  p.  147. 

Chrysanthemums  in  the  green-house  will  now  require  abundance  of  air  to  prevent  the  flow¬ 
ers  from  expanding  weakly. 

Mignonette  and  Ten  Week  Stocks  sown  in  August  must  have  as  much  air  as  can  be  given 
them  by  day,  and  well  secured  from  frost  by  night. 

Roses  now  brought  into  the  forcing  houses  will  flower  in  February,  p.  248.  Also  stocks  on 
which  to  bud  for  tree  roses  should  now  be  planted. 

American  Plants  in  exposed  situations,  if  the  winds  are  very  cutting,  should  have  a  few  laurel 
branches  stuck  about  them  to  protect  them. 

Prepare  mould  for  Carnations,  &c.  as  recommended  p.  199. 

VEGETABLE  DEPARTMENT. 

Cauliflowers  fit  for  use,  if  the  weather  proves  frosty,  should  be  dry  up  and  taken  to  the  shed 
or  cellar,  as  recommended  p.  240.  Give  plenty  of  air  to  those  pricked  out  in  frames,  & c. 

Endive  must  also  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  frosts  are  severe,  and  blanched  in  a  shed  or 
cellar. 

Lettuce  plants  may  still  be  pricked  out  in  frames,  if  enough  were  not  done  last  month. 

Peas  and  Beans  sown  this  month,  will  have  a  better  chance  to  stand  the  winter,  than  those 
sown  last  month;  about  tho  second  week,  sow  some  in  small  pots,  to  force  for  an  early  crop. 

Asparagus  beds  must  now  have  their  winter  dressing,  p.  73.  Plant  strong  roots  in  hot-beds 
for  forcing,  see  p.  240. 

Raddishes  may  now  be  sown  in  hot-beds  for  the  first  crop. 

Artichokes  must  now  have  their  winter  dressing. 

Sea  Kale  should  now  be  covered  with  pots,  and  litter  to  blanch  it  for  the  table. 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


HORTICULTURE.— Article  I. 

LIST  OF  ALL  THE  BEST  FRUITS  IN  CULTIVATION. 

Agreeable  to  our  promise  made  in  the  introduction,  we  present 
our  readers  with  a  general  list  of  all  the  best  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
cultivation ;  it  will  he  easily  seen,  we  have  only  selected  those  we 
conceive  to  be  the  very  best.  Those  marked  with  a  *  are  such  as 
we  would  recommend,  where  a  selection  is  required  for  a  small 
garden  in  the  southern  or  midland  counties,  and  those  marked  with 
a  f  we  conceive  suitable  for  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland. 

TABLE  APPLES.— SUMMER  USE. 

*  Bowyer’s  Russet,  fruit  small,  excellent  bearer,  ripe  September 
and  October. 

Devonshire  Quarrenden,  middle-sized,  good  bearer,  and  rich  fruit, 
ripe  in  August  and  September. 

Dutchess  of  Oldenburgh,  middle-sized,  deserves  to  be  cultiva¬ 
ted,  ripe  in  September  and  October. 

f  *  Early  Julien,  small,  rich  flavoured,  ripe  in  Aug.  and  Sept. 

Irish  Peach  Apple,  middle-sized,  very  excellent,  ripe  in  August 
and  September. 

*  Leyden  Pippin,  middle-sized,  a  profuse  bearer,  ripe  in  August 
and  September. 
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Longville’s  Kernel,  middle-sized,  a  good  bearer,  and  ripens  in 
August  and  September. 

Maiden’s  Blush,  large,  excellent  quality,  ripens  in  September. 

f  *  Margaret,  middle-sized,  high-flavoured,  good  bearer,  ripens 
in  August  and  September. 

f  *  Oslin,  middle-sized,  peculiarly  rich  fruit,  ripens  from  August 
to  October. 

*  Summer  Golden  Pipjnn,  small,  fine  dessert  fruit,  ripe  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  September. 

Summer  Thorle,  middle-sized,  very  good,  ripe  Aug.  and  Sept. 

Summer  Pearmain,  middle-sized,  excellent,  ripe  in  September. 

White  Juneating,  small,  old  but  handsome  good  fruit,  ripe  in  July. 

White  Astrachan,  middle-sized,  excellent  bearer,  ripe  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October. 

Yellow  Ingestrie,  small,  profuse  bearer,  ripe  in  Sept,  and  Oct. 

TABLE  APPLES.— AUTUMNAL  USE. 

f  *  Early  Nonpareil,  small,  fine  flavoured,  in  use  from  Oct.  to  Feb. 

Barcelona  Pearmain,  middle-sized,  ripens  in  November,  re¬ 
quires  to  be  planted  in  a  good  situation,  or  against  a  wall. 

f  *  Court  of  Wick,  small,  handsome,  of  very  excellent  quality, 
superior  in  many  respects  to  the  Golden  Pippin,  ripens  in  October, 
and  continues  in  use  till  March. 

Downton,  small,  excellent  bearer,  in  use  from  October  to  January. 

Dutch  Mignone,  middle-sized,  fine  quality,  in  use  from  No¬ 
vember  to  April. 

Essex  Pippin,  small,  resembles  the  Golden  Pippin,  in  use  from 
October  to  February. 

f  *  Fearne’s  Pippin,  middle-sized,  profuse  bearer,  in  use  from 
November  to  February. 

Fenouillet  Rouge,  small,  rich  and  highly-flavoured,  in  use  from 
November  to  March. 

Forman’s  Crew,  small,  resembles  a  large  Golden  Pippin,  in  use 
from  November  to  April. 

f  *  Franklin’s  Golden  Pippin,  middle-size,  rich  fruit,  in  use 
from  September  to  January. 

f  Golden  Reinette,  middle-sized,  of  first  rate  excellence,  ripe  in 
October,  in  use  till  January. 

Golden  Russet,  middle-sized,  requires  a  good  situation,  in  use 
from  November  to  March. 

Grise,  middle-sized,  very  good,  in  use  from  November  to  March. 
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f  *  Hughes’s  Golden  Pippin,  small,  very  excellent,  in  eating 
from  October  to  February. 

Herefordshire  Pearmain,  large,  an  established  sort,  in  use  from 
November  to  March. 

Hormead  Pearmain,  middle-sized,  a  good  bearer,  in  use  from 
October  to  March. 

Hubbard’s  Pearmain,  small,  very  rich  flavour,  in  use  from  No¬ 
vember  to  April. 

Isle  of  Wight  Pippin,  small,  good,  but  rather  a  shy  bearer,  in  use 
from  October  to  January. 

f  *  King  of  the  Pippins,  middle-sized,  very  excellent,  and  hand¬ 
some,  in  use  from  October  to  January. 

f  *  Margil,  small,  flavour  like  the  Ribstone  Pippin,  in  use  from 
November  to  February. 

Morris’s  Nonpareil  Russet,  small,  very  good,  in  use  Nov.  to  Feb. 

Nonsuch  Park,  small,  resembles  the  golden  pippin ,  in  use  from 
November  to  February. 

Nine  Partner’s  Little  Russet,  small,  in  use  from  Nov.  to  March. 

Old  Golden  Pippin,  small,  requires  a  wall,  in  use  Nov.  to  Apl. 

f  *  Padley’s  Pippin,  small,  shrivels  if  not  packed  in  fern  or  sand, 
in  use  from  November  to  January. 

f  *  Pine  Apple  Russet,  middle-sized,  very  juicy  and  fine  fla¬ 
voured,  in  use  from  October  to  January. 

f  Pearmain  Adams’s,  middle-sized,  very  handsome  and  good,  in 
use  from  November  to  February. 

Pearmain  Scarlet,  middle-sized,  good  bearer,  in  use.  Sept,  to  Jan. 

Pome-poire,  Old,  small,  deserves  to  be  more  cultivated,  in 
use  from  November  to  February. 

Pennington’s  Seedling,  middle-sized,  an  excellent  variety,  in  use 
from  November  to  March. 

Pitmaston  Nonpareil  Russet,  middle-sized,  very  excellent,  in  use 
from  November  to  February. 

*  Red  Ingestrie,  small,  nearly  as  high-flavoured  as  the  Golden 
Pippin,  in  use  from  October  to  November. 

*  Ribstone  Pippin,  middle-sized,  ought  to  be  in  every  collection, 
in  some  soils  however,  liable  to  canker,  in  use  from  Nov.  to  March. 

Sam  Young,  small,  rich  and  highly  flavoured,  in  use  Nov.  to  Feb. 

Syke -house  Russet,  small,  excellent,  in  use  from  Nov.  to  Feb. 

West  Grinstead  Pippin,  middle-sized,  does  not  shrivel,  in  use  from 
November  to  April. 

Winter  Red  Streak,  middle-sized,  good  and  useful  fruit,  in  use 
from  October  to  January.' 
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WINTER  TABLE  APPLES. 

*  Beachamwell,  small,  very  excellent,  in  use  from  Dec.  to  March. 

f  *  Bringewood  Pippin,  small,  good  quality,  in  use,  Jan.  to  Mar. 

Byson  Wood,  small,  of  the  first  quality,  in  use  from  Dec.  to  Feb. 

Cockle  Pippin,  middle-sized,  good  keeper,  in  use,  Jan.  to  Apl. 

Conquest  de  Wigars,  middle-sized,  keeps  without  shrivelling,  in 

use  from  January  to  March. 

Court-pendu  Plat,  middle-sized,  good  bearer,  in  use,  Dec.  to  Apl. 

Gilliflower  Cornish,  middle-sized,  the  best  of  apples,  hut  a  shy 
bearer,  in  use  from  December  to  May. 

Golden  Drop  Coe’s,  small,  very  excellent,  in  use,  March  to  May. 

*  Golden  Harvey,  small,  one  of  the  richest  apples,  in  use  from 
December  to  May. 

London  Pippin,  middle-sized,  does  not  shrivel,  in  use,  Dec.  to  Apl. 

Newtown  Pippin,  middle-sized,  excellent,  but  requires  a  wall,  in 
use  from  January  to  May. 

*  Nonpareil  Braddick’s,  small,  good  and  keeps  sound,  in  use  from 
January  to  April. 

Nonpareil  Downton,  middle-sized,  sharp  rich  flavour,  in  use  from 
December  to  April. 

Nonpareil  Fair’s,  small,  very  good,  in  use  from  Dec.  to  Feb. 

Nonpareil  Flat,  small,  a  nice  juicy  apple,  in  use  from  Dec.  to  Feb. 

Nonpareil  Golden,  small,  very  handsome,  in  use  from  Dec.  to  Feb. 

f  *  Nonpareil  Old,  small,  peculiar  and  excellent  flavour,  in  use 
from  January  to  May, 

Nonpareil  Martin,  small,  of  the  first  quality,  in  use  from  Decem¬ 
ber  to  March. 

Nonpareil  Ross,  small,  Fenouillet  flavour,  in  use,  Dec.  to  Feb. 

f  *  Nonpareil  Scarlet,  middle-sized,  very  handsome,  in  use  from 
January  to  May. 

y  *  Nonpareil  Sweeney,  middle-sized,  good  bearer,  in  use  from 
January  to  April. 

Pearman  Lamb  Alley,  middle-sized,  keeps  without  shrivelling,  in 
use  from  January  to  April. 

Resivette  Carpentin,  small,  peculiar  subacid,  and  slight  Fenouillet 
flavour,  in  use  from  December  to  April. 

Resivette  Uelners  Gold,  small,  excellent,  tree  delicate,  in  use 
from  January  to  March, 

Russet  Boston,  middle-sized,  Ribstone  Pippin  flavour,  in  use  from 
January  to  April. 

Russet  Nonpareil,  small,  of  excellent  quality,  in  use,  Dec.  to  Feb. 
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De  St.  Julien,  large?,  very  good  and  bears  well,  in  use  from  De¬ 
cember  to  March. 

SUMMER  KITCHEN  APPLES. 

f  *  Alexander,  large,  good  bearer,  in  use  from  Sept,  to  Jan. 

Autumn  Pearmain,  middle-sized,  rich  yellow  flesh — Sep.  &  Oct. 

Broad-eyed  Pippin,  large,  excellent,  in  use  from  Sept,  to  Dec. 

Cole,  large,  of  the  first  quality,  in  use  August  and  September. 

Dutch  Codlin,  large,  good  fruit,  in  use  August  and  September. 

f  *  Hawthorndean,  large,  a  very  abundant  bearer — Sep.  to  Dec. 

t  *  Keswick  Codlin,  fine  for  tarts  as  early  as  June,  when  no 
other  are  ready,  in  use  from  June  to  September. 

Kilkenny  Codlin,  large,  good  quality,  in  use  from  Aug.  to  Oct. 

Large  Early  Yellow  Bough,  larger,  of  very  good 'quality,  in  use 
August  and  September. 

*  Mank’s  Codlin,  large,  the  first  quality,  in  use  from  Aug.  to  Oct. 

Nonsuch,  large,  good,  but  soon  go  mealy,  in  use  in  Sept. 

■  Spring  Grove  Codlin,  large,  excellent,  in  use  from  July  to  Sep. 

Sugar-loaf  Pippin,  middle-sized,  very  good,  in  use  in  August. 

f  *  Winter  Codlin,  middle  sized,  very  great  bearer,  in  use  from 
September  to  February. 

f  *  Wormesley  Pippin,  middle  sized,  excellent  bearer,  in  use 
from  September  to  November. 

AUTUMN^KITCHEN  APPLES. 

f  Bedfordshire  foundling,  large,  handsome,  excellent  fruit,  in  use 
from  November  to  March. 

Belle  Fleur  Brabansche,  large,  an  excellent  sort,  in  use  from  No¬ 
vember  to  April. 

f  *  Blenheim  Pippin,  large,  handsome,  very  excellent,  in  use 
from  November  to  February. 

Burr  Knot,  large,  strikes  easily  from  cuttings,  in  use,  Oct.  to  Jan. 

Codlin,  winter,  middle  sized,  great  bearer,  in  use.  Sept,  to  Feb. 

Caroline,  large,  an  excellent  apple,  in  use  from  Nov.  to  Feb. 

Col.  Harbord’s  Pippin,  large,  excellent,  in  use  from  Nov.  to  Jan. 

■[  *  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  middle  sized,  very  excellent,  in  use 
from  November  to  March. 

English  Codlin,  middle-sized,  in  use  from  Novem.  to  March. 

Green  Fulwood,  large,  a  good  apple,  in  use  from  Nov.  to  May. 

Gloria  Mundi,  large,  in  use  from  Nov.  to  January. 

f  *  Gravenstein,  maybe  reckoned  a  rival  to  our  Ribstone  Pippin, 
in  use  from  October  to  January. 

*  Hollandbury,  large,  very  handsome,  in  use  from  Nov.  to  Jan. 
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Holland  Pippin,  large,  good,  in  use  from  Nov.  to  March. 
Monstrous  Leadington,  large,  in  use  from  October  to  J anuary. 
f  *  Lord  Nelson,  Kirk’s,  large,  very  handsome,  in  use  from  No¬ 
vember  to  February. 

Mere  de  Menage,  large,  first  quality,  in  use  from  Oct.  to  Jan. 
f  *  Minshul  Crab,  middle-sized,  good  bearer,  in  use  Nov.  to  Feb. 
f  *  Reinette,  du  Canada,  large,  perhaps  surpassed  by  no  apple  of 
its  size,  it  deserves  extensive  cultivation,  in  use  from  Nov.  to  April, 
f  *  Yorkshire  Greening,  large,  apt  to  speck,  in  use,  Oct.  to  Jan. 

*  Royal  Russet,  large,  becomes  soft  unless  kept  in  pure  sand ;  ex¬ 
cellent  for  kitchen  use,  tree  bears  well,  in  use  from  Nov.  to  May. 

Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  large,  handsome,  in  use  Oct.  to  Jan. 
*  Watson’s  Dumpling,  large,  resembles  the  beauty  of  Kent,  excellent. 

WINTER  KITCHEN  APPLES. 

Alfriston,  large,  valuable  fruit,  in  use  from  December  to  April, 
f  *  Beaufin  Norfolk,  middle-sized,  excellent  for  drying,  in  use 
from  January  to  June. 

f  *  Beauty  of  Kent,  large,  much  esteemed,  in  use,  Nov.  to  Feb. 

*  Bess  Pool,  middle-sized,  very  excellent,  in  use,  Dec.  to  April. 
Calville  Blanche  d’Hiver,  large,  in  use  from  January  to  April. 
Calville  Malingve,  large,  great  bearer,  in  use  Jan.  to  April. 

Deux  Ans  Hambledon,  large,  a  valuable  sort,  in  use,  Jan.  to  May. 
f  *  Northern  Greening,  middle-sized,  keeps  sound,  in  use  from 

December  to  April. 

Rhode  Island  Greening,  large,  good  bearer,  in  use,  Dec.  to  April. 
Rostocker,  large,  a  good  bearer,  in  use  from  December  to  May. 
Rymer,  large,  keeps  very  firm,  and  contains  a  brisk  juice,  in 
use  from  December  to  April. 

f  *  Winter  Majetin,  large,  tree  hardy,  not  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  insects,  in  use  from  January  to  May. 

II.  APRICOTS,  WITH  BITTER  KERNELS, 
f  *  Brussels,  fruit  middle-sized,  colour  pale  yellow,  bears  well  on 
a  standard,  comes  into  use  in  the  middle  of  August. 

f  *  Hemskirke,  middle-sized,  orange  red,  ripens  well  about  the 
end  of  July,  if  planted  against  an  east  wall,  and  may  be  considered 
superior  to  the  Moor  park. 

Large  Early,  middle-sized,  brown  orange,  rich  table  fruit,  ripe 
in  July. 

t  *  Moor  Park,  large,  orange  red,  excellent,  ripens  the  end  of  Aug. 
f  *  Peach  Apricot,  large,  orange  red,  the  best  of  all  Apricots, 
ripe  the  end  of  August. 
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Red  Masculine,  small,  yellowish  red,  the  earliest  of  Apricots, 
the  trees  should  he  planted  against  a  south  or  south-east  wall,  where 
they  will  ripen  in  favourable  seasons,  soon  after  the  middle  of  July. 

Roman,  middle-sized,  pale  yellow,  good  bearer,  used  only  for 
preserving,  ripe  the  middle  of  August. 

■f  *  Royal,  large,  yellow  orange,  very  excellent,  ripens  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  August. 


WITH  SWEET  KERNELS. 

*  Breda,  small,  brown  orange,  first  rate,  bears  well  as  a  standard, 
ripe  in  August. 

Mush  Mush,  small,  orange  red,  very  sweet  and  tender,  ripens 
the  end  of  J uly . 

f  Orange,  middle-sized,  orange  red,  good  for  preserving,  ripens 
the  middle  of  August. 

*  Turkey,  middle-sized,  deep  yellow,  excellent  late  fruit,  ripens 
the  end  of  August. 

III.  CHERRIES.— TABLE  USE,  SUCCEEDING  AS  STANDARDS. 

Adam’s  Crown,  fruit  middle-sized,  colour  pale  red,  ripens  in  the 
beginning  of  July. 

*  Bigarreau,  large,  pale  yellowish  red,  excellent  bearer,  ripe  the 
end  of  July. 

*  Bigarreau  a  Gross  Fruit  Blanc ;  large,  pale  yellowish  red,  flesh 
tender,  ripe  in  July. 

Bowyer’s  Early  Heart,  middle-sized,  red,  good  bearer,  ripens  the 
end  of  June. 

Carnation,  large,  pale  red,  first  quality,  ripens  the  middle  of  July. 

Gean  Amber,  middle-sized,  pale  red,  abundant  bearer,  ripe  the 
beginning  of  August. 

KITCHEN  USE. 

English  Preserve,  middle-sized,  good  for  drying,  ripe  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  July. 

English  Cherry,  middle-sized,  red,  good  variety  of  the  Kentish, 
ripe  in  the  beginning  of  J  uly. 

q  *  Kentish,  middle-sized,  red,  good-bearer,  but  rather  watery, 
ripe  the  end  of  July. 

f  *  Kentish  Drier,  middle-sized,  red,  quality  similar  to  the  last, 
ripe  the  middle  of  July. 

D’Ostheim,  middle-sized,  dark  red,  bears  well  as  a  dwarf,  ripens 
the  end  of  July. 
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II— TABLE  USE  REQUIRING  A  WALL. 

Those  marked  thus :  |  will  bear  good  crops  as  Standards,  but  we 
should  reeommend  their  being  placed  against  walls  wherever  it  is 
convenient. 

f  *  Arch  Duke,  large,  deep  red,  ripens  well  on  a  north  wall  by 
the  middle  of  July. 

Belle  de  Choisy,  j  large,  red,  very  handsome  fruit,  ripe  in  the 
beginning  of  July. 

f  *  Black  Eagle,  %  middle-sized,  black,  excellent  early  fruit,  ripe 
the  end  of  June. 

f  *  Black  Tartarian,  large,  black,  fine  and  good  quality,  ripe  the 
end  of  June. 

Downton,  t  middle-sized,  pale  yellowish  red,  good  hearer,  ripe 
the  beginning  of  July. 

f  *  Elton,  t  large,  pale  yellowish  red,  very  excellent,  ripens  the 
beginning  of  July. 

Florence,  t  large,  pale  yellowish  red,  succeeds  best  trained 
against  an  east  or  south-east  wall,  where  it  ripens  its  fruit  about  the 
end  of  July. 

Griotte  Early  Purple,  middle-sized,  dark-red,  valuable,  ripens  the 
beginning  of  June. 

f  *  Holman’s  Duke,  middle-sized,  deep  red,  valuable  when  plan¬ 
ted  against  a  north  wall  for  its  lateness,  it  ripens  about  the  middle  of 
August. 

Knights  Early  Black,  large,  black,  very  fine  fruit,  ripens  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  July. 

f  *  May  Duke,  middle-sized,  dark  red,  one  of  the  best,  ripens 
the  end  of  June. 

Waterloo,  large,  black,  high- flavoured,  very  good,  ripens  the 
beginning  of  July. 

KITCHEN  USE. 

t  *  Morrella,  large,  dark  red,  excellent  for  preserving,  do  well  on 
a  north  wall,  where  they  ripen  about  the  middle  of  August. 

IV.— C  URRANTS.— BLACK. 

f  *  Black  Naples,  this  is  superior  to  any  other  both  for  crops  and 
size  of  fruit. 

f  *  Common  Black,  very  good  but  quite  inferior  to  the  preceding. 

RED 

f  *  Red  Dutch.  This  is  the  most  common  cultivated  red  currant. 

f  *'  Knight’s  Sweet  Red  Currant,  a  very  good  fruit  and  little  known. 
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WHITE. 

f  *  Common  White  or  Crystal,  bunches  very  large  and  trans¬ 
parent. 

f  *  White  Dutch,  fruit  yellowish  colour,  superior  for  dessert  to 
the  last,  for  although  the  bunches  berries  are  not  so  large,  the 
flavour  is  much  better. 

V.— FIGS. 

Blanche  Figue,  middle-sized,  whitish  colour,  excellent  for  forcing, 
ripens  in  August. 

*  Black  Ischia,  middle-sized,  dark  violet,  tolerably  hardy,  ripe  in 
August. 

*  Brown  Turkey,  middle-sized,  reddish  brown,  very  delicious, 
ripens  in  August. 

*  Brunswick,  large,  brownish  red,  well  suited  for  walls,  apt  to  drop, 
if  forced,  ripens  by  the  middle  of  August. 

Chestnut,  or  Brown  Ischia,  large,  brown,  high  flavoured,  hut 
very  liable  to  burst  when  it  ripens,  ripe  in  the  beginning  of  August. 

*  Genoa,  Large  White,  large,  pale  yellow,  excellent  flavour,  ripe 
the  end  of  August. 

Ischia  Green,  middle-sized,  brownish  green,  high -flavoured,  ripe 
the  end  of  August. 

Ischia  Yellow,  large,  yellow,  rather  a  shy  bearer,  ripens  in  Sep. 

Malta,  small,  pale  brown,  very  sweet  and  well  flavoured,  ripe 
the  end  of  August. 

*  Marseilles,  middle-sized,  white,  one  of  the  best  for  foreing,  ripe 
in  August. 

*  Pregussata,  middle-sized,  dark  brown,  excellent  quality,  good 
for  forcing,  ripens  about  the  end  of  August. 

Nerii,  small,  pale  greenish  yellow.  This  is  liable  to  cast  its  fruit 
both  in  the  stove  and  open  air,  it  succeeds  pretty  well  under  glass  in 
a  low  temperature,  and  is  a  most  delicious  fruit. 

N.  B.  All  the  sorts  above  named  will  answer  for  the  south  and 
midland  counties,  but  those  marked  we  consider  the  best.  Far  north 
none  can  be  usefully  grown  except  under  glass. 

VI — GOOSEBERRIES — RED — Trees  Growing  Erect. 

-f-  *  Champagne,  red,  fruit  small,  rough  of  unequalled  richness, 
excellent  for  table. 

f  *  Beaumonts  Red,  middle-sized,  rough,  the  leaves  are  downy, 
of  excellent  quality. 
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f  *  Leigh’s  Rifleman,  large,  rough,  very  good  bearer,  and  ripens 
late. 

Scotch  Best  Jam,  small,  rough,  very  fine  preserver. 

Speechley’s  Yaxley  Hero,  large,  rough,  excellent  berry,  well 
worth  growing. 

TREES  SPREADING. 

f  *  Crown  Bob,  Melling’s,  large,  rough,  of  very  good  quality. 
f  *  Keen’s  Seedling,  middle-sized,  rough,  very  good  bearer,  and 
earlier  than  the  Warrington. 

Raspberry,  small,  rough,  ripens  early,  and  is  of  considerable  merit, 
f  *  Red  Mogul,  small,  rough,  a  very  excellent  dessert  berry. 
Rough  Red,  small,  rough,  very  good,  much  esteemed  for  pre¬ 
serving. 

Rider’s  Scented  Lemon,  large,  smooth,  very  excellent  quality. 

TREES  PENDULOUS. 

f  *  Berry’s  Farmer’s  Glory,  large-sized,  downy,  a  very  excellent 
bearer. 

Red  Rose,  large,  downy,  good  bearer,  and  first  rate  flavour. 
f  *  Red  Warrington,  large,  rough,  one  of  the  very  best,  will  hang 
on  the  trees  very  long. 

YELLOW. 

Beaumont’s  Smiling  Beauty,  large,  smooth,  a  very  good  bearer, 
f  *  Dixon’s  Golden  Yellow,  middle-sized,  smooth,  very  good 
quality. 

f  *  Hill’s  Golden  Gourd,  large,  rough,  very  excellent,  either  for 
table  or  kitchen. 

TREES  ERECT. 

f  *  Champagne,  yellow,  small-sized,  rough,  very  excellent  for  table, 
f  *  Hebbum  Yellow  Aston,  small- sized,  rough,  very  good  fla¬ 
voured. 

f  *  Rumbullion,  small-sized,  downy,  chiefly  grown  for  bottling. 
Smooth  Yellow,  small-sized,  downy,  very  good  fruit  for  the  dessert. 
Sulphur,  small-sized,  rough,  very  good  bearer, 
f  *  Yellow  Smith,  small-sized,  rough,  greatly  resembles  the 
Yellow  Champagne. 

Yellow  Ball,  middle-sized,  smooth,  very  good  fruit,  well 
worth  growing. 

GREEN. 

Hebbum’s  Green  Prolific,  middle-sized,  rough,  very  good  bearer, 
f  *  Hopley’s  Lord  Crew,  large,  rough,  a  very  excellent  berry. 
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Late  Green,  small,  downy,  ripens  its  fruit  late, 
t  *  Parkinson’s  Laurel,  large-sized,  downy,  good  bearer,  resem¬ 
bles  Woodward’s  Whitesmith. 

f  *  Pitmaston  Green  Gage,  small,  smooth,  very  excellent  flavour. 

TREES  SPREADING. 

Early  Green  Hairy,  small-sized,  rough,  early  and  very  good, 
f  *  Large  Smooth  Green,  large-sized,  smooth,  very  good  bearer. 
Sabine’s  Green,  small-sized,  smooth,  very  good  flavour, 
f  *  Walnut  Green,  middle-sized,  smooth,  a  very  profuse  bearer. 

TREES  PENDULOUS. 

Green  Seedling,  small-sized,  rough,  a  very  good  bearer, 
f  *  Gregory’s  Perfection,  large-sized,  downy,  ripens  late,  very  good, 
f  *  Edward’s  Jolly  Tar,  do.  smooth,  a  very  good  bearer, 
f  *  Massey’s  Heart  of  Oak,  large,  smooth,  very  good  bearer. 

WHITE. 

j-  *  Cleworth’s  White  Lion,  large,  downy,  a  very  good  late  sort. 

TREES  ERECT. 

f  *  Bright  Venus  Taylor’s,  middle-sized,  rough,  excellent,  hangs 
till  it  shrivels. 

Champagne  White,  small-sized,  rough,  very  good,  downy  leaves. 
Damson,  white,  small-sized,  smooth,  excellent,  skin  thin. 
Hedgehog,  middle-sized,  rough,  fruit  very  rough,  but  good  fla¬ 
voured. 

f  *  Honey  White,  middle-sized,  smooth,  very  excellent. 

Large  Early  White,  large-sized,  downy,  very  early  fruit. 
f  *  Sheba  Queen,  Crompton’s,  large-sized,  downy,  resembles 
Woodward’s  Whitesmith. 

f  *  Wellington’s  Glory,  large -sized,  downy,  skin  thin,  flavour 
excellent. 

White  Eagle,  Cook’s,  large-sized,  downy,  very  good  fruit. 
f  *  White  Bear,  Moores,  large-sized,  rough,  ripens  early. 
f  *  Woodward’s  Whitesmith,  large-sized,  downy,  best  fruit  of 
this  colour. 

TREES  SPREADING. 

-f-  *  Chrystal,  small-sized,  smooth,  late,  and  ^ery  good  bearer. 
Chrystal,  White,  small- sized,  rough,  very  good  bearer. 

Early  White,  middle-sized,  downy,  ripens  early,  very  good. 

Fig,  White,  small-sized,  smooth,  rich,  but  rather  a  tender  sort. 
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In  the  above  list,  vve  have  paid  no  regard  to  size ;  our  chief  aim 
lias  been  to  select  those  of  the  best  flavour,  those  marked  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  found  superior  to  the  others,  where  a  very  choice  selection 
is  required. 

GRAPES.— SELECTION  FOR  THE  OPEN  WALL. 

*  Burgundy,  Miller’s,  fruit  black,  skin  thick,  hears  and  ripens 
well  in  favourable  situations. 

*  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  black,  skin  thick,  good  bearer, 
ripens  well. 

Chasselas  Precoce,  white,  skin  thin,  resembles  the  sweet  water, 
but  finer. 

*  Muscadine,  Royal,  white,  skin  thin,  bears  well  on  a  south  wall. 

Pitmaston  White  Cluster,  white,  skin  thick,  ripens  well  in  fine 

seasons. 

*  Grove  End  Sweet  Water,  white,  skin  thin,  early,  ripens  well. 

*  White  Sweet  Water,  white,  skin  thin,  good  bearer,  ripens  well. 

White  Cluster,  scotch,  white,  very  hardy  and  early  sort. 

SELECTION  FOR  VINERIES. 

Boudales,  fruit  red,  flavour  of  a  muscat,  resembles  the  Red  Fron- 
tignan. 

Chasselas  Musque,  white,  skin  thin,  very  sweet,  good  grape. 

Frankenthal,  black,  thick  skinned,  flavour  sweet,  resembles  the 
B.  Hamburgh. 

*  Frontignan  Black,  thin  skinned,  muscat  flavour,  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  bearer. 

Frontignan  Blue,  fruit  purple,  thick  skin,  very  good  fruit. 

*  -  grizzly,  yellow  red  colour,  thick  skinned,  peculiar 

rich  flavour. 

Frontignan  Red,  thick  skinned,  flavour  similar  to  the  other  Fron- 
tignans,  excellent. 

*  Frontignan  White,  thin  skin,  very  rich  flavour,  and  good  bearer. 

Giberalter  Black,  dark  red,  thin  skin,  very  good  grape. 

*  Hamburgh,  black,  thick  skinned,  allowed  to  be  the  very  best 
for  general  cultivation. 

*  Hamburgh,  Braddick’s  Seedling,  black,  thick  skinned,  similar 
to  the  preceeding. 

Lunel,  white,  thin  skin,  muscat  flavour,  very  good  fruit. 

Muscadine,  Black,  thick  skinned,  sweet  flavour,  very  good. 

Petersburgh,  fruit  black,  thick  skin,  sweet  flavour. 

*  Oldaker’s  W est’s  St.  Peter’s,  black,  thin  skin,  will  -hang  till  March. 
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Tokay  Charles  worth’s,  white,  thick  skin,  sweet  flavour,  very  good. 

Tokay,  white,  thin  skin,  sweet,  a  very  abundant  hearer. 

SELECTION  FOR  STOVES. 

Black  Damascus,  thin  skinned,  late,  very  valuable,  but  rather  a 
shy  bearer. 

*  Black  Lombardy,  or  West’s  St.  Peter’s,  thin  skinned  a  good 
late  sort. 

Black  Morocco,  dark  red,  thick  skinned,  flavour  sweet  and  sugary. 

Black  Tripoli,  thin  skinned,  sweet  flavour,  very  late. 

*  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  white,  thick  skinned,  rich  flavour,  suited 
for  the  warmest  situations  in  which  vines  grow. 

*  Raisin  des  Cannes,  purple,  thick  skinned,  with  a  sweet  flavour. 

Varney’  Seedling,  black,  thick  skinned,  sweet  flavour,  ripens  late. 

In  the  above  list  we  beg  to  be  understood,  that  iu  selecting  Vines 

for  the  stove,  we  are  not  binding  the  grower  to  plant  no  other  sorts 
than  those  named,  all  the  best  sorts  under  the  head  Vinery  will  bring 
fine  early  crops  in  the  stove,  but  those  named  as  stove  vines,  will  not 
ripen  or  do  so  well  in  any  but  stove  heat. 

EARLY  MELONS. 

Beechwood,  a  good  bearer,  netted  rind,  greenish  white  flesh,  grows 
from  two  to  three  pounds/ very  good. 

Cantaloup,  Scarlet  fleshed,  good  bearer,  thick  rind,  very  sweet, 
grows  to  three  pounds. 

Des  Cannes,  thick  rind,  pale  red  flesh,  very  high  flavoured,  grows 
from  six  to  seven  pounds. 

*  Early  Cantaloup,  good  bearer,  thin  rind,  orange  flesh,  very 
good,  grows  from  two  to  three  pounds. 

*  Germek,  large,  (Persian)  good  bearer,  thin  rind,  green  flesh, 
very  good,  grows  to  six  pounds. 

*  Green  Fleshed  Egyptian,  good  bearer,  thin  rind,  very  excellent, 
grows  from  two  to  three  pounds. 

Green  Fleshed  Italian,  good  bearer,  thick  rind,  very  excellent, 
grows  to  three  pounds. 

*  Green  Fleshed  Masulipatam,  good  bearer,  thin  rind,  excellent, 
grows  to  one  pound. 

Polignac,  good  bearer,  thick  rind,  pale  red  flesh,  fine  sort,  grows 
to  three  pounds. 

Rock,  Golden,  good  bearer,  thick  rind,  pale  red  flesh,  excellent, 
grows  to  three  pounds. 

*  Scarlet  Fleshed,  smooth,  good  bearer,  thick  rind,  excellent, 
grows  to  three  pounds. 
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LATE  MELONS 

*  Cephalonian,  good  bearer,  thin  rind,  green  flesh,  excellent  fla¬ 
vour,  grows  to  ten  or  twelve  pounds. 

Daree,  (Persian)  good  hearer,  fruit  green,  thin  rind,  flesh  white, 
high  flavoured,  grows  to  five  pounds. 

*  Dampsha  (Persian)  good  hearer,  fruit  yellow,  thin  rind,  flesh 
green,  grows  from  four  to  five  pounds,  and  keeps  long  after  it  is  cut, 
without  losing  its  flavour. 

Geree,  good  bearer,  fruit  green,  rind  thin,  flesh  green,  excellent 
but  rather  tender,  grows  to  five  pounds. 

*  Hoosainee,  Green,  (Persian)  good  bearer,  fruit  green,  rind  thin, 
flesh  white,  high  flavoured,  grows  from  three  to  four  pounds. 

*  Housainee,  Striped  (Persian)  good  bearer,  fruit  greenish  yellow, 
rind  thin,  flesh  white,  very  rich  flavour,  grows  from  three  to  four 
pounds. 

*  Keiseng  (Persian)  good  bearer,  fruit  pale  yellowish  red,  rind 
thin,  flesh  white  one  of  the  very  best,  generally  grows  from  four  to 
five  pounds. 

Melon  of  Gerger,  (Persian)  fruit  yellow,  rind  thin,  flesh  red,  very 
good,  grows  from  two  to  four  pounds. 

Melon  of  Nukshevan  (Persian)  fruit  yellow,  rind  thin,  flesh  white, 
very  good,  grows  to  eight  pounds. 

*  Silver  Rock,  good  bearer,  fruit  yellow,  rind  thick,  flesh  pale 
red,  rich,  grows  from  five  to  six  pounds. 

Sir  Gore  Ousley’s  Persian,  good  bearer,  fruit  yellow,  rind  thin, 
flesh  white,  grows  from  three  to  four  pounds. 

Small  Levant,  middling  bearer,  fruit  yellow,  rind  thick,  flesh  pale 
red,  high  flavoured,  grows  to  five  pounds. 

*  Sweet  Melon  of  Ispahan,  (Persian)  good  bearer,  fruit  yellow, 
rind  thin,  flesh  green,  perhaps  the  best  melon  grown,  generally 
weighs  from  six  to  ten  pounds. 

*  Yalentia,  or  Winter  Melon,  good  bearer,  fruit  green,  rind  thin, 
flesh  pale,  straw  coloured,  sweet  and  juicy  though  not  rich,  its  chief 
good  property  is,  that  if  cut  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  room,  it  will  keep 
very  long  without  losing  its  flavour. 

*  Windsor  Scarlet  fleshed,  good  bearer,  fruit  green,  rind  thick, 
flesh  salmon  coloured,  very  excellent  flavour,  grows  from  four  to  five 
pounds. 

NUTS. 

Bond  Nut,  large  size,  thin  shell,  rough  husk,  and  a  very  good  nut. 

*  Cob,  large  size,  shell  thick  and  hard,  husk  rough,  well  known. 
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*  Cosford,  large,  shell  thin,  husk  rough,  very  good  hearer,  ex¬ 
cellent  quality. 

Frizzled  Filbert,  middle-sized,  shell  thick,  husk  rough,  a  great 
hearer. 

*  Northamptonshire  Prolific,  middle-sized,  shell  thick,  husk 
rough,  ripe  early. 

*  Red  Filbert,  middle-sized,  shell  thick,  hush  rough,  peculiar 
good  flavour. 

Spanish,  large  size,  shell  thick,  husk  smooth,  grows  very  large. 

White  Fiblert,  middle-sized,  shell  thick,  husk  rough,  excellent 
flavour. 

NECTARINES— 1  MELTING. 

OR  SUCH  AS  PART  FROM  THE  STONE. 

Aromatic,  middle-sized,  pale  yellow  and  red  colour,  ripe  the  end 
of  August,  like  the  Violette  Hative. 

f  *  Brinion,  large,  pale  yellow  and  red,  ripens  the  end  of  Au¬ 
gust,  very  excellent. 

*  Due  de  Tello,  large,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the  beginning 
of  September,  excellent. 

Downton,  large,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the  end  of  August. 

f  *  Elruge,  middle-sized,  pale  green  and  dark  red,  ripens  the 
end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  is  a  fine  bearer,  and  for¬ 
ces  exceeding  well. 

*  Fairchild’s,  small-sized,  greenish  yellow,  ripe  the  beginning  of 
August,  esteemed  for  its  earliness. 

Hoy’  s  New  Seedling,  middle-sized,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the 
end  of  August,  resembles  the  Elruge. 

f  *  Pitmaston  Orange,  large  orange  and  dark  red,  ripens  end  of 
August,  hardy,  and  a  good  hearer. 

f  *  Hunt’s  Tawny,  middle-sized,  orange  and  dark  red,  ripens 
middle  of  August,  esteemed  for  its  earliness. 

Violette  Grosse,  large  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the  beginning 
of  September,  resembles  the  Violette  Hative. 

'[  *  Violette  Hative,  large,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the  end  of 
August,  a  very  abundant  bearer,  is  very  red  at  the  stone,  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  from  the  Elruge. 

White,  New,  large,  white,  ripens  the  beginning  of  September,  in 
favourable  situations,  this  acquires  excellent  flavour ;  hut  under  other 
circumstances  is  rather  indifferent,  the  first  are  liable  to  fall  at  the 
time  of  stoning. 
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*  White,  Old,  large,  white,  ripens  August  or  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  excellent,  but  very  scarce. 

II.  PAYIES,  OR  CLING  STONES. 

Imperatrice,  large,  dark  red,  ripens  the  beginning  of  September, 
shrivels  like  the  Newington. 

*  Newington,  large,  dark  red,  ripens  the  beginning  of  September, 
good  bearer,  very  excellent. 

f  *  Newington,  Early,  large,  dark  red,  ripens  the  end  of  August, 
ripens  somewhat  earlier,  and  grows  larger  than  the  Old  Newington. 

*  Newington,  Tawny,  large,  yellow  and  bright  red,  ripens  the 
beginning  of  September,  fine  flavour. 

f  *  Roman,  large,  green  and  bright  red,  ripens  the  beginning  of 
September,  the  true  sort  is  very  scarce;  the  Elruge  and  Violette 
Hative  are  often  sold  under  the  name  of  Roman. 

Saint  Omer’s,  middle-sized,  yellow  and  bright  red,  ripens  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September,  rather  scarce,  highly  flavoured,  and  very  juicy. 

PEACHES.— 1  MELTING, 

OR  SUCH  AS  PART  FROM  THE  STONE. 

*  Admirable,  late,  large,  pale  yellow  and  red,  ripe  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  one  of  the  very  best  late  peaches,  very  good  for  the  peach 
house  to  succeed  the  earlier  sorts. 

f  *  Barrington,  large,  pale  yellow  and  red,  ripens  the  middle  of 
September;  tree  grows  vigorous,  is  a  good  bearer,  not  subject  to 
mildew,  very  excellent. 

f  *  Bellegarde,  large,  pale  green  and  dark  red,  ripens  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September  ;  a  very  handsome  peach,  forces  well,  succeeds 
Royal  George  and  Grosse  Mignonne,  but  keeps  better  than  they  do 
after  being  gathered. 

Braddick’s  Red,  large,  pale  green  and  dark  red,  ripens  the  end  of 
August ;  fine  handsome  fruit,  of  very  good  quality. 

f  *  Col.  Ansley’s  large,  pale  yellow  and  red,  ripens  the  middle  of 
September,  resembles  the  Barrington. 

*  Cambray,  large,  pale  yellow  and  red  colour,  ripens  the  end  of 
August,  hardy  and  good. 

f  *  Chancellor,  large,  pale  yellow  and  red  colour,  ripens  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September. 

*  Dunnington  Beauty,  large,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the  end 
of  August,  resembles  the  Noblesse. 

y  *  Ford’s  Seedling,  large,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the  end  of 
August,  resembles  the  Noblesse. 
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G  alande,  Steward’s  Late,  large,  pale  yellow  and  red,  ripens  the 
middle  of  September. 

Hemskirke,  middle-sized,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  end  of  Aug. 

*  Knapp  Castle  Seedling,  large,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the 
end  of  August,  much  resembles  the  Noblesse. 

*  Madelaine  de  Courson,  middle-sized,  pale-yellow  and  red ;  ri¬ 
pens  the  end  of  August,  flesh  with  very  little  red  at  the  stone  ;  a 
good  bearer. 

f  *  Malta,  middle-sized,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the  end  of 
August;  tree  hardy,  fruit  keeps  well  after  being  gathered,  and  hears 
carriage. 

f  *  Mignonne  Grosse,  large,  yellow  and  red,  ripens  middle  of 
August,  good  bearer  and  forces  well;  trees  not  subject  to  mildew ; 
fruit  does  not  hear  carriage  so  well  as  some  others. 

Mignonne  Lord  Fauconberg’s,  large,  pale  yellowish  green  and  red, 
ripens  beginning  of  SejDtember,  a  good  peach,  resembling  the  Royal 
Charlotte. 

Mignonne  Petite,  small,  pale  yellow  and  red,  ripens  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  August. 

Morrisiana  Pound,  large,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the  middle  of 
September  ;  one  of  the  best  of  the  American  sorts. 

Mountaineer,  large,  pale  yellow  and  red,  ripens  the  beginning  of 
September. 

Nivette,  large,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  resembles  the  Late  Admirable. 

f  *  Noblesse,  large,  j3ale  green  and  red,  ripens  the  end  of  Au¬ 
gust.  One  of  the  very  best  either  for  forcing,  or  the  open  wall.  . 

Poupree  Hative,  middle-sized,  yellowish  white  and  red,  ripens  the 
end  of  August.  A  good  peach,  large  as  the  Grosse  Mignonne,  ear¬ 
lier,  but  more  tender. 

f  *  Royal  Charlotte,  large,  pale  green  and  dark  red,  ripens  the 
beginning  of  September. 

f  *  Royal  George,  large,  pale  greenish  white  and  red,  ripens  the 
end  of  August ;  these  two  last  are  excellent  sorts,  the  Royal  George 
in  particular  is  a  flue  bearer,  and  forces  well,  but  is  rather  subject  to 
mildew;  it  is  sometimes  cultivated  under  the  name  of  Red  Magdalen. 

Royal  George  Mignonne,  large,  pale  yellowish  white  and  red,  ri¬ 
pens  the  end  of  August. 

Sulhampstead,  large,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the  end  of  Au¬ 
gust,  resembles  the  Noblesse. 

*  Twyford,  large,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the  beginning  of 
September,  resembles  the  Noblesse. 
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Williams’s  Early  Purple,  large,  pale  green  and  dark  red,  ripens 
the  end  of  August. 


PAVIES  OR  CLING-STONES. 

*  Catherine,  large,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  One  of  the  best  late  Cling-stone  Peaches. 

*  Catherine  Williams’s,  large,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the  end 
of  September. 

Heath,  large,  pale  yellow  and  red,  ripens  in  October;  in  good 
seasons,  one  of  the  best. 

f  *  Newington,  Old,  large,  pale  green  and  red,  ripens  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September,  very  good. 

N.  B.  Although  we  have  marked  a  selection  of  Peaches  and  Nec¬ 
tarines  for  the  northern  counties,  yet  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
flued  walls  are  necessary,  as  even  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  the 
fruit  will  not  come  to  perfection  without  the  assistance  of  fire. 

PEARS.— SUMMER  DESSERT  USE, 

GROWING  AS  STANDARDS. 

*  Ambrosia,  middle-sized,  roundish  Obovate,  greenish  yellow, 
ripens  in  September,  delicious  but  does  not  keep  long. 

Beurre  d’  Amalis,  large,  Obovate,  greenish  brown,  ripens  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  first  quality. 

f  *  Citron  des  Cannes,  middle-sized,  Obovate,  yellowish  green, 
ripens  in  July,  a  good  bearer,  and  one  of  the  best  early  pears. 

f  *  Doyenne,  White/middle-sized,  Obovate,  pale  yellow,  ripens 
in  September,  a  good  bearer,  and  excellent  flavour  if  used  when  in 
perfection. 

English  Caillot  Rosat,  large.  Obtuse  pyriform,  greenish  brown 
marked  with  red,  ripens  in  August,  a  very  good  bearer. 

Famenga,  middle-sized,  greenish  yellow  and  brown,  Obovate,  ri¬ 
pens  in  September,  very  good. 

Hessel,  middle-sized,  Obovate,  brown,  ripens  in  September,  a 
great  bearer. 

*  Muscat  Robert,  small,  turbinate,  greenish  yellow,  ripens  in  Ju¬ 
ly,  very  good  early  pear,  but  lasts  in  perfection  only  a  few  days. 

Passans  de  Portugal,  middle-sized,  oblate,  pale  brown,  ripens  in 
August,  great  bearer. 

f  *  Rousselet  de  Rheims,  small,  pyriform,  brownish  red,  ripens 
in  September,  peculiarly  rich  and  sugary,  dries  well. 

*  Summer  Franc  Real,  middle-sized,  obovate,  yellowish  green, 
ripens  in  September. 
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*  Summer  Rose,  fruit  large,  oblate,  russety  red,  ripens  in  Au¬ 
gust,  very  handsome. 

Vallee  Franche,  middle-sized,  yellowish  green,  obovate,  ripens  in 
August. 

REQUIRING  A  WALL. 

f  *  Jargonelle,  large,  pyriform,  yellowish  brown,  ripens  in  Au¬ 
gust,  best  at  this  season. 

AUTUMN  DESSERT  USE,  GROWING  AS  STANDARDS. 

-J-  Aston  Town,  small,  yellowish  green  and  brown,  roundish,  ri¬ 
pens  the  end  of  October. 

f  *  Autumn  Bergamot,  small,  round,  greenish  brown  and  red,  ri¬ 
pens  in  October. 

*  Beurre  Bose,  large,  pyriform,  russety,  ripens  in  October,  very 
excellent. 

f  *  Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  middle-sized,  Obovate,  brownish  red, 
ripens  in  October,  a  great  bearer,  withstands  the  late  spring  frosts 
better  than  most  others. 

f  *  Beurre  Diel,  large,  obovate,  yellowish  brown,  ripens  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  hardy,  great  bearer,  excellent,  deserves  extensive  cultivation, 
requires  the  branches  to  be  well  thinned  in  pruning,  to  admit  suffi¬ 
cient  air  amongst  its  abundant  foliage. 

f  Bishop’s  Thumb,  large,  oblong,  brownish  red,  ripens  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  very  good. 

*  Bon  Chretien  Fondante,  large,  oblong,  greenish  brown,  ripens 
in  October,  has  a  cool  refreshing  juice  like  the  St.  Germain  ;  tree 
hardier,  and  a  good  bearer,  a  very  excellent  pear. 

Colmar,  Autumn,  large,  obtuse  pyriform,  pale  green,  ripens  in 
October. 

*  Compte  de  Lamy,  middle-sized,  obovate,  pale  yellow  and  red, 
ripens  in  October. 

f  *  Doyenne  Gray,  middle-sized,  obovate,  russet  red,  ripens  in 
October,  keeps  better  than  the  white  Doyenne. 

Figue  de  Naples,  large,  oblong,  brownish  red,  ripens  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  tree  grows  vigorous. 

Flemish  beauty,  large  obvovate,  russety  red,  ripens  in  October, 
must  be  gathered  early. 

f  Gendeseim,  large,  obtuse  pyriform,  pale  greenish  yellow,  ripens 
in  October,  tree  hardy. 

f  *  Glout  Morceau,  large,  obtuse  elliptic,  pale  green,  ripens  in 
November,  and  keeps  in  use  till  January,  hardy,  a  good  bearer,  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  hangs  late  on  the  tree. 

4  q  3 
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f  Henri  Quartre,  middle-sized,  pyriform,  yellowish  green,  ripens 
in  October. 

f  *  Hacon’s  Incomparable,  middle-sized,  roundish,  brownish 
green,  ripens  in  October. 

Louisa  Bonne  of  Jersey,  large,  pyriform,  greenish  brown  and  red, 
ripens  in  October. 

f  *  Marie  Louise,  large  oblong,  brownish  yellow,  ripens  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  one  of  the  very  finest,  bears  abundantly,  succeeds  also  well  on  a 
north  wall. 

*  Napolean,  large,  obtuse  pyriform,  pale  green,  ripens  in  No¬ 
vember  ;  tree  vigorous,  good  bearer,  fruit  excellent,  very  juicy,  should 
not  be  used  till  it  changes  to  a  pale  colour.  In  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties  it  will  require  a  wall  to  bring  it  properly  to  perfection. 

Parmentier,  middle-sized,  obovate,  red,  ripens  in  October,  streaked 
with  bright  red. 

f  *  Saint  Germain,  large,  pjriform,  yellowish  green  and  brown,  in 
use  from  November  to  January.  This  sort  has  sometimes  been  con¬ 
fused  with  the  Louise  Bonne,  hence  two  varieties  of  St.  Germain  are 
mentioned  by  some. 

f  Swans-Egg,  middle-sized,  obovate,  greenish  brown,  good  bearer, 
ripens  in  August. 

f  *  Seckle,  small,  obovate,  brownish  red,  ripens  in  October,  good 
bearer,  very  rich  aroma. 

Sucre  Vert,  middle-sized,  obovate,  green,  ripens  in  October,  tree 
vigorous,  abundant  bearer. 

Thompson’s,  middle-sized,  obovate,  pale  yellow,  ripens  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  flavour  of  Passe  Colmar. 

Whitfield,  middle-sized,  obovate,  yellowish  brown,  ripens  in  No¬ 
vember,  great  bearer. 


REQUIRING  A  WALL. 

*  Bergamot  Gansel’s,  middle-sized,  obovate,  yellowish  brown,  ri¬ 
pens  in  October,  excellent,  superior  to  the  autumn  Bergamot,  but 
less  hardy, 

*  Bergamotte  Suisse,  middle-sized,  roundish,  greenish  yellow, 
ripens  in  October. 

Beurre  Brown,  large,  obovate,  brown,  ripens  in  October,  varies 
much  according  to  the  soil,  climate,  and  situation. 

*  Bezi  de  la  Motte,  middle-sized,  roundish,  brownish  green,  ri¬ 
pens  in  November. 

t  *  Crassane,  large,  roundish,  greenish  brown,  ripens  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  very  good  pear. 
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*  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  large,  obtuse  obovate,  brownish  yellow, 
ripens  in  November,  a  very  good  bearer,  grows  to  a  very  large  size. 

Urbaniste,  middle-sized,  pale-green,  obovate,  ripens  in  October, 
good  flavour. 

W elbeck,  large,  obovate,  yellow  russety,  ripens  in  October. 

WINTER  DESSERT  PEARS.— Standards. 

*  Crassane  Winter,  large,  turbinate,  greenish  yellow  and  brown, 
ripens  in  January,  good  bearer. 

*  Downton,  middle-sized,  pyriform,  yellowish  brown,  in  use  Jan. 
and  F ebruary,  good  bearer. 

t  *  Fondantedu  Bois,  middle-sized,  obovate,  greenish  yellow,  in 
use  December  to  February,  resembles  the  Passe  Colmar. 

*  Forelle,  middle-sized,  roundish,  yellowish  green  and  red,  in 
use  from  October  to  January. 

Knight’s  Monarch,  middle-sized,  obovate,  yellowish  brown,  ripens 
in  January. 

Ne  Plus  Meuris,  middle-sized,  roundish,  brown  russet,  in  use  from 
November  to  March,  one  of  the  best  late  pears,  although  not  so 
handsome  as  some. 

Rouse  Lencli,  large,  oblong,  pale  green,  in  use  January  and  Feb. 

REQUIRING  A  WALL. 

*  Beurre,  Easter,  large-sized,  obovate,  greenish  brown,  hardy, 
one  of  the  very  best,  in  use  from  January  to  March. 

f  *  Beurre  d’  Aremberg,  middle-sized,  obovate,  pale  brown,  in 
use  December  and  January,  excellent. 

f  *  Beurre  Ranee,  middle-size,  obtuse  pyriform,  brownish  green, 
in  use  from  March  to  May,  the  very  best  late  sort  yet  known,  is  well 
deserving  a  wall. 

*  Bezi  Vaet,  middle-sized,  obovate,  yellowish  brown,  in  use  De¬ 
cember  and  January,  resembles  the  Chaumontel  in  flavour,  bears 
also  well  as  a  standard. 

f  *  Chaumontel,  large,  oblong,  yellowish  brown,  in  use  from  No¬ 
vember  to  March. 

*  Colmar,  middle-sized,  obtuse  pyriform,  greenish  yellow  and 
brown,  in  use  from  November  to  February. 

f  *  Passe  Colmar,  large,  obovate,  bright  yellow,  in  use  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January.  Tree  very  free  from  canker,  much  hardier  than 
the  Colmar,  great  bearer. 

Virgouleuse,  large  obovate,  yellowish  green,  in  use  from  Novem¬ 
ber  to  January.  Tree  vigorous,  fruit  excellent,  but  a  shy  bearer. 

f  Winter  Nelis,  middle-sized,  obovate,  yellowish  brown,  in  use 
December  and  January. 
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PEARS  FOR  KITCHEN  USE.— Standards. 

f  *  Bellissime  d’Hiver,  large,  roundish,  brownish  red,  in  use 
from  November  to  April,  good  stewing  pear,  bears  well. 

Belmont,  large,  obovate,  pale  yellowish  brown,  in  use  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  great  bearer. 

Bequene  M usque,  middle-sized,  oblong,  yellow,  in  use  from  Nov. 
to  January,  excellent  for  stewing. 

f  *  Bezi  d’Heri,  middle-sized,  roundish,  greenish  yellow,  in  use 
from  November  to  January. 

Chaptal,  large,  obovate,  brown,  in  use  from  Nov.  to  April. 

*  Franc  Real  d’Hiver,  middle-sized,  roundish  obovate,  brownish 
yellow,  in  use  from  Nov.  to  March,  stews  tender,  and  of  a  bright 
purple  colour. 

f  *  Uvedale’s  St*  Germain,  large,  pyriform,  greenish  brown,  in 
use  from  January  to  April.  It  requiros  a  wall  to  bring  it  to  per¬ 
fection,  in  such  situations  a  single  fruit  has  been  known  to  weigh  up¬ 
wards  of  two  pounds. 

PINE  APPLES. 

The  Queen  (No.  46,  page  804)  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  at  pre¬ 
sent  known  for  general  cultivation,  if  exposed  to  a  high  temperature 

in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  it  is  liable  to  become  hol¬ 
low  near  the  core,  but  earlier  or  later  in  the  season  it  is  not  subject  to 
that  defect.  The  Ripley’s  Queen,  a  slight  variety  of  the  common 
Queen  is  probably  the  best. 

The  Moscow  Queen,  (No  48)  is  an  excellent  variety  but  is  rather 
a  slow  grower,  the  fruit  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  common  Queen 
but  superior  to  it  in  flavour. 

The  Black  Jamaica  (No.  11,  p.  607)  is  an  excellent  fruit  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  particularly  in  the  winter  months,  when 
pines  rarely  come  to  perfection.  It  cuts  firm  to  the  core,  is  highly 
flavoured,  keeps  some  time  after  it  is  fully  ripe,  and  bears  carriage 
better  than  any  other.  It  is,  however,  rather  a  slow  grower,  and  the 
fruit  seldom  attains  a  large  size. 

Brown  Sugar-Loaf,  (No.  29,  p.  753,)  is  the  best  of  the  sugar-loaf 
kind ;  it  is  a  large  handsome  and  highly  flavoured  fruit,  swells  freely 
in  the  winter  months,  and  its  flesh  is  firm  and  juicy. 

The  Ripley,  (No.  42,  p.  804,)  is  large,  handsome,  and  high-fla¬ 
voured,  it  is  a  good  summer  fruit,  and  swells  freely  in  winter. 

St.  Vincent. — (No.  22,  p.  752.)  The  fruit  is  not  large,  but  high- 
flavoured,  particularly  in  summer;  it  is  said  to  swell  freely  in  winter. 
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Black  Antigua,  (No.  40,  p.  803)  is  an  excellent  and  highly-fla¬ 
voured  pine,  if  cut  when  it  begins  to  turn  from  green  to  yellow ;  but 
if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plant  until  it  is  quite  ripe,  it  loses  all  its 
richness. 

Enville,  (No.  36,  p.  803)  is  deserving  of  a  place  in  collections  as 
one  of  the  handsomest  pines  in  cultivation ;  although  it  is  neither 
rich  nor  highly  flavoured. 

Lemon  Queen,  (No.  24,  p.  752)  is  of  free  growth ;  the  fruit  is 
rich,  juicy,  and  high-flavoured. 

White  Providence,  (No.  9,  p.  514)  when  grown  to  a  large  size  is 
deficient  in  flavour,  but  is  a  very  handsome  showy  kind.  It  may 
sometimes  bear  prematurely,  and  if  in  that  case  the  fruit  be  allowed  to 
become  perfectly  ripe  on  the  plant,  it  is  equal  in  flavonr  to  a  Queen. 

The  above  varieties  will  probably  be  found  most  useful  in  a  very 
select  collection. — Trans.  Hort.  Soc. 

PLUMS.— TABLE  USE  IN  AUGUST. 

SECTION  I. - BLACK  OR  BLUE  FRUITED. 

f  *  Azure  Hative,  middle-sized,  separates  from  the  stone,  excel¬ 
lent  early  fruit. 

f  *  Nectarine,  large-sized,  adheres  to  the  stone,  an  excellent 
bearer. 

*  Orleans,  middle-sized,  separates  from  the  stone,  an  excellent 
bearer. 

*  Perdrigon  Blue,  middle-sized,  adheres  to  the  stone,  this  and  the 
white  Perdrigon  furnish  the  Brignole  Prunes. 

Royal  de  Tours  j  large-sized,  adheres  to  the  stone. 

SECTION  II.— GREEN  FRUITED. 

f  *  Green  Gage,  middle-sized,  separates  from  the  stone,  the  best 
plum  grown. 

SECTION  III.— RED. 

Wheat,  middle-sized,  adheres  to  the  stone,  remarkable  for  its 

bright  fiery  red  colour. 

SECTION  IV— YELLOW. 

*  Drap  d’  Or,  small,  separates  from  the  stone,  very  excellent. 

Mirabelle,  small,  separates  from  the  stone,  also  fine  for  preserving. 

TABLE  USE  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

f  *  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  large,  adheres  to  the  stone,  one  of  the 
most  valuable. 
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f  *  Saint  Catherine,  middle-sized,  adheres  to  the  stone,  excellent 
hearer,  good  for  preserving. 

f  *  Large  Washington,  separates  from  the  stone,  an  excellent 
plum. 

*  White  Magnum  Bonum,  large-size,  adheres  to  the  stone,  good 
hearer. 

BLACK  OR  BLUE  FRUITED. 

D’  Agen,  middle-sized,  separates,  from  the  stone,  excellent  hearer. 

f  *  Kirk’s,  middle-sized,  separates  from  the  stone,  excellent  plum. 

*  Reine  Claude  Violette,  middle-sized,  separates  from  the  stone, 
very  excellent  sort,  good  hearer,  succeeds  well  as  a  standard, 

*  Virgin,  middle-sized,  separates  from  the  stone,  resembles  the 
last. 

TABLE  USE  IN  OCTOBER. 

*  Coes  Fine  Late  Red,  middle-sized,  separates  from  the  stone  ;  a 
valuable  sort. 

f  *  Blue  Imperatrice,  large-sized,  adheres  to  the  stone,  a  good 
bearer. 

YELLOW. 

*  Downton  Imperatrice,  middle-sized,  separates  from  the  stone. 

PRESERVING  AND  KITCHEN  USE. 

Guimaraen,  middle-sized,  adheres  to  the  stone,  ripens  beginning 
September. 

f  *  White  Bullace,  small-sized,  adheres  to  the  stone,  ripens  in 
October. 

*  White  Perdrigon,  middle-sized,  adheres  to  the  stone,  ripens  the 
end  of  August. 

BLACK  OR  BLUE  FRUITED. 

*  Damson,  Shropshire,  middle-sized,  adheres  to  the  stone,  excel¬ 
lent  preserver. 

f  Goliali,  large-size,  adheres  to  the  stone,  ripens  the  end  of  Aug. 

f  *  Orleans  Early,  middle-sized,  separates  from  the  stone,  ripens 
the  middle  of  August. 

Quetsche  de  Breme,  middle-sized,  separates  from  the  stone,  ripens 
in  September. 

f  *  Imperial  Diadem,  large,  separates  from  the  stone,  ripens  the 
beginning  of  September. 

f  *  Wilmot’s  New  Early  Orleans,  middle-sized,  separates  from 
the  stone,  ripens  in  August. 

Wine  Sour,  small,  adheres  to  the  stone,  ripens  the  middle  of  Sept. 
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RASPBERRIES. 

Rel  Antwerp,  Yellow  Antwerp,  Barnet,  Bromley  Hill,  Cornish, 
Double  Bearing. 

ST  RAWBERRIES.— Scarlet. 

American  Scarlet,  ripens  middle  of  July,  and  requires  plenty  of 
room. 

f  *  Black  Roseberry,  handsome,  a  good  bearer,  ripens  the  end  of 
June. 

Charlotte,  good  flavour,  but  rather  indifferent  bearer,  ripens  the 
middle  of  June. 

f  *  Coul  Late  Scarlet,  excellent  sort,  good  bearer,  ripens  the  end 
of  July. 

Gamston  Scarlet,  very  good  flavour,  ripens  the  end  of  June. 

f  *  Grove  End  Scarlet,  abundant  bearer,  excellent,  ripens  the 
middle  of  June. 

f  *  Old  Scarlet,  excellent  for  preserving,  ripens  middle  of  June. 

f  *  Roseberry,  abundant  bearer,  excellent  forcer,  ripens  the  end 
of  June. 

BLACK  STRAWBERRIES. 

f  *  Downton,  the  best  of  this  class  of  strawberries,  ripens  begin¬ 
ning  of  July. 

f  *  Elton  Seedling,  a  great  bearer,  valuable  as  a  very  late  sort, 
ripens  middle  of  July. 

Knight’s  Scarlet  Fleshed,  ripens  the  end  of  June,  more  red  inside 
than  out. 

Old  Black,  good  fruit,  ripens  the  beginning  of  July.  , 

Sweet  Cone,  of  excellent  flavour,  but  not  so  prolific  as  the  Down- 
ton,  ripens  the  end  of  June. 

PINE  STRAWBERRIES. 

f  *  Keene’s  Seedling,  excellent  and  productive,  one  of  the  best 
forcers,  ripens  middle  of  June. 

f  *  Old  Pine  or  Carolina,  this  is  scarcely  exceeded  by  any,  it  ri¬ 
pens  the  beginning  of  July. 

The  Chili  Strawberries  are  scarcely  worth  culture.  Wilmot’s 
Superb  is  by  far  the  best  amongst  them,  it  is  a  very  handsome  look¬ 
ing  fruit,  but  is  commonly  hollow,  wooly,  and  without  flavour. 

HAUTBOYS  STRAWBERRIES. 

Black,  of  the  first  quality,  ripening  the  end  of  June  or  beginning 
of  J  uly. 
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J  *  Large  Flat,  ah undant  bearer,  retains  its  characters  better  than 
the  other  sorts,  ripens  about  the  end  of  June. 

f  *  Prolific,  or  Conical,  this  is  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  very 
best  of  this  class,  ripens  the  end  of  June. 

Round  Fruited  Muscatelle ;  rather  a  small,  but  a  very  rich  fruit 
ripens  the  beginning  of  July. 

The  Green  Strawberries  are  not  worth  growing,  where  a  selection  of 
good  fruits  are  wanted. 

ALPINE  AND  WOOD  STRWABERRIES. 
f  *  Red  Alpine,  and  White  Alpine,  which  bear  fruit  both  through 
summer  and  autumn. 

Red  Wood,  and  White  Wood,  which  only  bear  during  summer. 


ARTICLE  II. 

LIST  OF  THE  BEST  VEGETABLES  IN  CULTIVATION. 

Artichokes. — The  Globular  is  the  only  variety  worth  cultivation. 

Asparagus.  —Battersea  and  Gravesend  varieties. 

Beans. — The  Early  Magazine,  and  Early  Lisbon,  are  the  best 
for  early  crops.  The  Long-pod  is  the  most  abundant  bearer,  and  de¬ 
cidedly  the  best  for  small  gardens.  The  Windsor,  Sandwich  and 
Token  are  good  ones  for  summer  crops. 

Beet  Root. — The  Large  Rooted,  is  the  best  to  boil,  and  slice  for 
table,  and  the  Green  and  White,  for  their  leaves. 

Broccoli. — The  following  are  the  best  sorts,  at  present  cultivated 
in  our  gardens:  Green  Cape,  Early  Purple  Cape,  Grange’s  Early 
White,  Early  Sprouting  Purple,  Green’s  Close-headed  Winter,  Im¬ 
pregnated  Early  White,  Tall  large-headed  Purple,  Portsmouth  or 
Cream  coloured,  Sulphnr  Coloured,  Late  or  Spring  White,  Late 
Dwarf  Close-headed  purple,  Siberian  or  latest  Green. 

The  Green  Cape  and  Early  Purple  Cape  sown  in  May  and  June 
will  produce  from  August  to  December;  sown  in  July  and  August, 
if  the  winter  is  mild,  will  produce  heads  in  April  and  May.  Grange's 
Early  White  sown  at  three  different  times,  between  the  beginning  of 
May  to  the  end  of  June,  will  produce  from  Michaelmas  to  Christmas. 
Early  Sprouting  Purple  sown  in  April  will  produce  from  November 
to  February ;  sown  in  June  will  produce  sprouts  in  March  and  April. 
Green  close-headed  Winter,  if  sown  the  end  of  May,  will  produce 
from  November  to  February,  if  the  winter  is  mild.  Impregnated 
Early  White  sown  the  beginning  of  March  will  produce  from  No- 
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vember  to  Christmas.  Tall  large-headed  Purple  sown  the  end  of 
March  will  produce  in  the  March  and  April  following.  Portsmouth 
sown  in  the  middle  of  April,  will  produce  in  February  and  March. 
Sulphur  Coloured,  Spring  White  and  late  Dwarf  Purple,  sown  in 
March’  will  produce  in  April  and  May  following.  Siberian  will  en¬ 
dure  our  hardest  winters,  and  sown  the  end  of  April  will  produce  in 
May,  the  year  following. 

Cabbages. — The  following  are  the  best  varieties  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  :  Superior  Early,  Early  Dwarf,  Early  Imperial,  Early  Bat¬ 
tersea,  Early  Dutch,  Large  York,  Large  Penton,  Early  York,  Va- 
nack,  Early  Cornish,  Emperor,  East  Ham,  Late  Battersea,  Red 
Dutch. 

The  Early  Summer  crop  of  Cabbages  require  to  he  sown  about 
the  middle  of  the  preceding  August ;  and  the  autumn  crops  should 
he  sown  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  middle  or  end  of  May  in 
the  same  year.  Red  Cabbage  makes  the  best  heads  for  pickling 
if  sown  in  April  and  not  cut  till  the  following  winter  or  spring,  if  any 
are  wanted  for  pickling  early  in  the  autumn  they  should  he  sown  in 
August  the  preceding  year. 

Cardoons. — The  Spanish  Cardoon  is  by  far  the  best  cultivated 
iu  this  country,  although  in  France  the  Cardoon  of  Tours  is  consi¬ 
dered  the  best. 

Carrots. — For  early  crops  the  common  Early  Horn,  and  the 
Early  Short  Red  Horn  are  the  best,  and  may  be  sown  on  hotbeds  in 
February  or  on  warm  borders  in  March.  The  Long  Orange  and 
Altringham  as  principal  crops  for  winter  use,  are  sown  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April. 

Cauliflowers. — Early  and  Late  varieties,  the  former  of  these  is 
sown  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  produces  early  the  follow¬ 
ing  summer ;  the  latter  are  sown  about  the  end  of  March,  which  will 
produce  in  May  and  J une,  and  again  in  May,  which  will  produee  in 
October  and  November  if  the  weather  prove  mild. 

Celery. — The  best  sorts  are  the  Italian,  Red  Solid,  White  Solid, 
Celeriac  or  Turnip  Rooted,  and  the  Manchester  Large;  this  last  is 
decidedly  the  best  sort  grown,  each  root  commonly  weighing  from 
ten  to  twelve  pounds,  and  being  very  free  from  any  rankness. 

Cucumbers. — The  following  maybe  considered  the  most  superi¬ 
or  sorts:  Early  Frame,  Early  Southgate,  Longford,  Green  Turkey, 
Kerrison’s  Hothouse,  Walker’s  Long,  Serene,  Incomparable, 
Wandsworth  Earl  Grey,  White  Turkey. 

Endives. — The  best  of  the  Batavian  Endives,  are  the  broad -leav¬ 
ed  or  common  Batavian ;  and  the  small  Batavian,  which  is  prefera- 
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l)le  to  the  first,  beiug  very  mild,  and  sweet  without  any  bitterness. 
Of  the  curled  sort,  the  small  green,  and  the  large  green,  are  those 
most  usually  cultivated. 

Kidney  Beans. — The  following  may  be  considered  some  of  the 
best ;  Chinese,  Black  Speckled,  Canterbury,  Early  Dun  or  Buff 
Early  Liver  Coloured,  Early  Purple  Speckled,  Cream  Coloured 
Negro,  Battersea,  Scarlet  Runner.  The  sorts  best  for  forcing  are 
the  Early  Dun,  Negro,  Cream-coloured;  and  for  a  later  forced  crop, 
the  Liver-coloured,  which  will  bear  a  greater  profusion  than  any  of 
the  other  sorts. 

Leeks. — The  varieties  are  three,  but  the  London  Flag,  and  Com¬ 
mon,  may  be  considered  the  two  best. 

Lettuces. — The  following  maybe  considered  the  principal  sorts. 
Cabbage  Lettuces. — Brown  Dutch,  Hammersmith,  Tennis  Ball, 
Grand  Admiral,  Brown  Silesia,  Imperial,  Marseilles,  Black  Seeded 
Gotte.  Coss  Lettuces. — Brown  or  Bath,  Florence,  Green  Coss 
(black  seeded,)  Aleppo  or  Spotted,  Egyptian,  Dwarf  Brown,  Egyp¬ 
tian  Green,  Paris. 

Onions. — The  following  may  be  considered  the  best  sorts: — 
Deptford,  True  or  Brown  Portugal,  Spanish  or  White  Portugal, 
James’s  Long  Keeping,  Globe,  Stratsburgh,  Tripoli,  Blood  Red, 
Silver  Skinned,  Welsh. 

Parsnips. — The  Guernsey  and  Hollow-Crowned  sorts  appear  to 
be  far  preferable  to  the  Old  sort,  both  for  size  and  flavour. 

Peas. — The  varieties  are  numerous,  these  perhaps  will  be  found 
the  most  valuable, — Double-blossomed  Early  Frame.  Blue  Prussi¬ 
an,  Dwarf  Green  Imperial,  Dwarf  Marrow,  Egg  Pea,  Green  Mar¬ 
row,  Knight’s  Dwarf  Marrow,  Knight’s  Tall  Mai  row.  Royal  Dwarf, 
Spanish  Morrotto,  Tall  Green  Imperial,  and  Wellington. 

Potatoes. — Out  of  a  great  many  varieties,  the  following  will  be 
found  amongst  the  best :  Early  Kidneys,  Early  Manly,  Fox’s  Seed¬ 
ling,  Early  Dwarf,  Champions,  Bread  Fruits,  Ox  Noble,  Early  Shaw. 

Raddishes. — The  most  approved  sorts  are  the  Short  Topped 
Scarlet,  and  Early  Frame  of  the  long  sorts,  and  the  Crimson  Turnip- 
rooted  and  White  Turnip -rooted,  for  spring  and  summer  use  ;  and 
the  Black  Spanish,  Large  Purple  Winter,  and  White  Spanish,  for 
winter  use. 

Rhubarb. — Four  Varieties,  Buck’s  Rhubarb,  Common,  Elford, 
and  Hybrid.  The  Elford  is  very  valuable  for  forcing,  &c. 

Salsafy  and  Scorzonera  require  to  be  sown  in  April  in  an 
open  part  of  the  garden,  and  afterwards  thinned  out  to  eight  or  nine 
inches  apart. 
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Sea  Kale. — The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  March  or  April;  in 
the  following  spring,  the  young  plants  should  he  taken  up,’  and 
planted  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  eighteen  inches  in  the  row ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  planting  out,  they  may  he  forced  by 
means  of  large  pots  placed  over  the  crowns,  covered  with  hot  dung  or 
leaves. 

Shallots  and  Garlic  both  require  planting  in  drills,  about  fif¬ 
teen  inches  apart,  and  six  inches  in  the  drill,  about  the  beginning  of 
March. 

Spinach. — There  are  three  varieties  cultivated,  viz.  : — Prickly, 
Round  Seeded,  and  Flanders.  The  Prickly  is  sown  in  autumn  to 
stand  the  winter,  and  is  called  Winter  Spinach ;  the  Round  Seeded, 
is  sown  in  spring  and  summer,  and  is  more  tender  than  the  other ; 
the  Flanders  appears  to  be  far  superior  as  a  Winter  Spinach  to  the 
Common  Prickly,  being  very  hardy,  and  produces  more  and  finer 
leaves. 

Turnips. — The  sorts  mostly  used  in  gardens  are  the  Early  Dutch, 
Early  Dwarf,  and  Early  Stone. 

Winter  Greens  consist  of  many  sorts,  the  following  may  be 
considered  the  best :  Green  Savoy,  Dwarf  Savoy,  Brussel  Sprouts, 
Curled  Kale  or  German  Borecole,  Brown  Kale  or  Purple  Borecole, 
Colebrooke-Dale  Borecole,  Thousand-headed  Cabbage,  Chou  de 
Milan,  Jerusalem  or  Buda  Kale,  Egyptian  Kale.  The  Savoys  and 
late  Greens  may  be  sown  about  the  end  of  March,  and  the  strongest 
plants  planted  out  in  June  and  July;  the  dwarf  kinds  may  be  sown 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  planted  out  in  July. 


ARTICLE  III. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES  ON  HORTICULTURAL  SUBJECTS. 

The  blotching  of  Grapes,  named  by  a  Subscriber  p.  137,  may  pos¬ 
sibly  arise  from  the  house  being  kept  too  close  in  the  morning,  du¬ 
ring  the  time  of  powerful  sun -shine ;  the  berries  and  leaves  being 
then  covered  by  the  condensed  vapours  which  had  arisen  during  the 
night,  are  very  liable  to  be  scalded.  Air  given  early  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  fine,  or  a  judicious  syringing  while  the  grapes  are  immature, 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  Plant,  p.  280,  will  in  general  prove  a  perfect 
specific.  To  J.  D.  p.  185. — The  floor  of  the  pit  is  that  on  which 
the  pots  (1)  are  seen  to  stand;  the  top  of  the  horizontal  flue  (a  3)  is 
the  back  walk ;  (a  1  and  2)  are  in  the  air-chamber  under  the  pit  and 
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considerably  below  the  back  walk;  the  compartment  (n)  is  to  tie  the 
vines  in  during  the  time  they  are  dormant,  where  by  opening  the 
front  ventilators,  they  are  exposed  to  the  open  air  until  the  time  in¬ 
tended  for  forcing;  the  top  (g)  might  do  equally  as  well  flat,  the  use 
of  it  being  merely  to  prevent  the  heat  finding  access  to  the  vines,  and 
the  cold  entering  the  house,  the  two  small  holes  (a,  a)  shew  the  return 
and  termination  of  the  flues,  (a  4  &  5)  in  the  back  wall  of  the  section. 
To  Thomas  Bland,  page  186. — One  reason  why  Mr.  Lindley  in  his 
“  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden”  recommends  one  sort 
of  grapes  for  vineries  in  the  south  and  another  in  the  north,  may  be 
that  the  ground  being  so  much  colder  in  the  latter,  he  suspected  the 
roots  of  the  more  tender  kinds  might  suffer  by  being  planted  in  the 
vine  borders  out  of  doors.  If  this  is  not  his  reason  we  cannot  tell 
why,  we  have  found  the  sorts  he  mentions  for  vineries  in  the  south, 
thrive  equally  well  in  the  north.  To  a  Constant  Reader,  page  127. 
The  vegetable  marrow  is  very  easy  of  culture,  requiring  similar 
treatment  to  cucumbers  grown  on  ridges ;  it  is  scarcely  worth  growing 
requiring  much  ground  which  might  be  better  occupied,  we  should 
rather  recommend  the  advice  given  by  Mr.  George  Harrison,  p.  330. 
To  "  G.  I.  T.”  page  330;  cuttings  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons  we 
conceive  cannot  well  be  extended  beyond  the  same  season,  they  are 
taken  off  as  soon  as  the  seedling  plants  have  produced  sufficient  young 
branches,  and  inserted  in  a  pot  filled  with  the  same  soil  as  that  of  the 
bed,  they  speedily  take  root,  and  are  then  planted  in  another  frame 
for  a  successional  crop,  where  they  bear  abundantly  at  an  earlier  age 
than  seedlings.  An  article  on  the  subject  will  appear  early  in  the 
next  volume.  To  a  Subscriber  p.  427 ;  we  cannot  tell  where  Talc 
is  to  be  purchased,  neither  have  we  ever  yet  seen  it  used,  and  are 
therefore  unable  to  judge  of  its  properties.  Would  any  of  our  kind 
correspondents  favour  him  with  an  answer  ?  To  “M.  D.”  p.  475. 
In  the  formation  of  a  vine  border,  as  successional  produce  is  contem¬ 
plated,  to  continue  from  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years,  without  renova¬ 
tion  except  what  may  be  received  from  top- dressings,  the  soil  of 
those  in  pots  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  renewed  every  year,  the  for¬ 
mer  bears  a  profusion  on  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  rod,  the  latter  on 
four  or  five ;  the  former  fill  a  situation  with  fruit,  which  could  not  be 
otherwise  advantageously  occupied,  the  latter  stand  in  that  part  of 
the  house  which  might  be  filled  by  pines,  &e.  requiring  such  situa¬ 
tions  ;  the  flavour  of  grapes  does  not  so  much  depend  on  the  compo¬ 
sition  they  grow  in,  as  on  their  judicious  management  in  the  house, 
although  it  must  be  allowed  where  vines  grow  on  a  wet  bottom,  no 
management  will  render  them  equal  to  those  grown  in  different  cir- 
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cumstances  :  vines  in  pots,  as  early  crops,  are  deserving  of  extensive 
cultivation.  “F.  T.  O's”  mode  of  heating  conservations  is  not  an  in¬ 
direct  advertisement,  see  p.  667.  Mr.  Muscroft’s  list  of  gooseberries, 
page  204,  notwithstanding  the  7  chiefly  relate  to  size,  are  nevertheless 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  some  of  the  best  old  sorts  ;  the  selection  we 
have  made  in  the  present  number,  are  those  of  superior  flavour. 
To  “  Q.  P.  R”  p.  571.  Grafting  and  budding  will  shortly  he  treated 
on  and  illustrated,  no  perfect  double  flowers  can  he  propogated  by 
seed,  as  the  stamens  instead  of  performing  the  duty  allotted  by  nature 
are  converted  into  petals,  the  double  primrose  is  readily  increased  by 
divisions  of  the  roots.  To  Sage,  p.  620.  The  best  sorts  of  strawber¬ 
ries  for  forcing  are  the  Grove  End  Scarlet,  and  Roseberry  for  the 
first  crops,  and  Keene’s  Seedling  to  succeed  them.  To  Mr.  J.  Mills, 
p.  621.  We  cannot  speak  either  to  the  utility  or  inutility  of  the 
sterile  hautboy  strawberry,  we  have  never  yet  found  them  of  suffici¬ 
ent  importance  to  prove  the  necessity  of  their  presence,  nor  have  we 
noticed  them  to  be  of  sufficient  injury  to  warrant  destruction.  If 
hautboys  be  planted  on  good  strong  soil  where  the  roots  can  absorb 
a  quantity  of  moisture,  they  will  never  fail  to  bear  well,  if  on  light 
soil  they  generally  soon  become  barren.  The  ensuing  year  however 
we  will  pay  more  attention  to  the  subject,  and  report  the  results.  We 
should  be  ready  to  conclude  the  vines  in  the  grapery  are  planted  on 
a  wet  bottom,  and  experience  has  taught  us  when  this  is  the  case,  ex¬ 
cept  the  season  proves  very  dry,  and  the  powerful  absorbtion  coun¬ 
tervailed  bypowerful  evaporation  the  fruit  can  never  ripen  kindly ;  al¬ 
lowing  the  vines  to  ripen  too  abundant  crops  has  a  similar  effect. 
Perhaps  the  apple,  “H.  M.  M.”  names  may  be  a  Cornish  Aromatic 
or  Cornish  July  Flower,  both  may  be  obtained  at  Mr.  Ronald’s,  of 
Brentford,  or  any  other  nursery  round  London,  where  most  probably 
specimens  of  the  fruit  may  be  viewed,  which  would  be  the  safest  way 
of  deciding  ;  for  to  select  a  particular  apple  out  of  a  list  of  1400,  with¬ 
out  either  figure  or  description,  is  at  best  but  conjecture  and  uncer¬ 
tainty.  Mr.  Howden  remarks  in  a  letter  now  lying  before  us,  that  it 
“  would  be  better  to  apply  for  grafts  to  some  friend  in  Truro.”  B. 
C.  p.  760,  will  shortly  be  supplied  with  an  article  on  the  Pine  Ap¬ 
ple,  with  every  necessary  information.  “  To  G.  A.L.”p.  766,  Sugar- 
Baker’s  scum  is  an  excellent  manure,  to  promote  the  growth  of  au¬ 
riculas  and  many  other  plants ;  a  sixth  or  eighth  part  should  be 
mixed  with  good  loam,  and  be  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the  wea¬ 
ther  for,  at  least,  twelve  months,  previous  to  using,  and  be  occasion¬ 
ally  turned.  To  “P.  p.  668.”  The  deficiency  in  the  descriptions  of 
fruits  lias  been  long  observed,  but  has  hitherto  be  n  remediless,  there 
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exists  much  difficulty  in  so  describing,  that  a  person  unacquainted 
with  the  fruit,  may  he  able  to  distinguish  one  from  another,  without 
a  plate  for  illustration.  The  Miller  s  Burgundy  Grape,  however, 
cannot  easily  be  confounded  with  the  Claret  a  Rosa,  the  former  car¬ 
ries  a  white  downy  leaf  throughout  the  summer ;  the  leaves  of  the 
latter  becomes  red  by  midsummer,  and  finally  die  of  a  deep  blood 
colour ;  the  fruit  of  the  former  are  even-sized,  covered  with  a  fine 
bloom,  have  juice  clear  as  water  and  highly-flavoured,  the  latter  are 
very  unequal  sized,  have  scarcely  any  bloom,  the  juice  is  of  a  blood 
red,  and  fla\  our  harsh  and  austere.  The  Large  Black  Cluster,  and 
the  Pitmaston  Scarlet  are  synonymous,  and  may  he  readily  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  Clarette,  by  the  form  and  size  of  the  fruit,  being 
considerably  larger  and  more  oval,  also  the  leaves  appear  green  till 
the  autumn,  which  those  of  the  Clarette  do  not,  and  when  they 
change  it  is  to  a  bright  scarlet,  not  to  a  deep  blood  like  the  Cla¬ 
rette.  The  Small  Black  Cluster  has  much  resemblance  to  Miller’s 
Burgundy  in  the  form  of  its  fruit,  but  it  has  nothing  so  good  flavour, 
its  leaves  are  not  woolley,  nor  its  fruit  so  thickly  set  on  the  branches. 
The  Black  Sweet-Water  has  some  resemblance  to  the  last,  hut  differs 
in  its  berries  being  round  instead  of  partially  oval,  and  thickly  set 
on  the  hunches,  which  those  of  the  preceding  are  not.  Any  further 
enquiry  our  correspondent  may  wish  to  make,  we  shall  feel  happy 
to  furnish  him  with  an  answer.  To  “  W.  Z.”  p.  667.  The  fruit  he 
enquires  about,  is  most  probably  the  Common  Azarole,  (Crataegus 
Azarolus,)  we  believe  it  is  much  used  as  a  dessert  fruit  in  the  south 
of  Europe ;  in  this  country  it  does  not  ripen  upon  standards,  and  we 
never  saw  it  tried  against  a  wall.  The  Cratcegus  odoratissima,  and 
tanacetifolia  bear  fruit  very  similar  to  the  true  Azarole,  and  per¬ 
haps  nearly  as  good  flavoured,  both  these  species  are  ornamental  and 
bear  abundantly  as  standards.  To  “G.  A.  L.”  p.  812.  Scarifying 
fruit  trees  is  not  an  uncommon  practice,  when  they  become  bark- 
bound  ;  we  expect  the  matter  will  be  investigated  by  some  of  our 
physiological  friends,  we  shall  therefore  decline  for  the  present  en¬ 
tering  further  into  the  subject.  To  “Noetura,”  p.  475,  and  “G.  I. 
T.”  p.  541.  We  would  say  on  the  subject  of  “  Cutting  the  leaves  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.”  We  propose  early  in  the  next  volume  to 
lav  before  our  readers,  the  reasons  of  recommending  it  to  be  done. 
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To  “B.  C.”  p.  766. — The  best  mode  of  increasing  the  Orange ,  is  by  budding 
upon  small  seedling  stocks,  the  proper  time  is  when  the  buds  upon  the  young 
shoots  are  tolerably  ripe ;  this  will  be  known  by  the  appearance  of  the  shoots  or 
separation  of  the  buds.  After  budding,  place  the  plants  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  as 
the  moist  heat  accelerates  the  union  of  the  bud  with  the  stock.  H.  L.  T.  the 
Double  Camellia  can  be  successfully  propagated  by  cuttings,  we  have  on  several 
occasions  put  off  fifty  cuttings,  and  have  succeeded  in  striking  forty-nine  of  them. 
The  method  we  practised  has  been  followed  by  some  of  our  friends,  and  was 
found  equally  successful,  how  long  they  will  continue  to  thrive,  we  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say.  Our  kind  correspondent  G.  A.  L.  in  a  letter  which  now  lies  before 
us,  “says  they  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  very  well,  but  when  struck  they 
grow  very  slowly,  and  after  a  year  or  two  they  generally  wither  and  die,  this  is 
the  reason  why  it  is  not  recommended  in  Loudon’s  Encyclopedia;”  and  the 
main  reason  why  it  was  not  mentioned  in  our  article  p.  362,  if  our  plants  now 
struck,  thrive  and  do  well,  we  will  insert  an  article  on  the  subject.  The  Narcis¬ 
sus  stellaris  grows  in  the  garden  of  the  Apothecaries’  Company,  Chelsea.  We 
have  made  enquiry,  but  cannot  find  it  elsewhere.  Mr.  Howden  informs  us,  “it  is 
very  expensive;”  this  is  all  we  know  about  it.  To  “  J.  Mitford.” — Take  up  the 
Geraniums  at  the  approach  of  frost,  with  all  their  fibrous  roots  attached ;  shorten 
all  the  tops,  and  plant  them  as  close  as  possible  in  oblong  boxes,  say  twenty  or 
thirty  in  each  box  of  three  feet  long,  water  and  place  them  in  a  shed,  where  they 
are  safe  from  frost ;  they  seldom  require  water  afterwards  unless  they  become 
very  dry.  In  May,  turn  them  out  of  the  boxes,  and  plant  them  in  the  open 
ground.  The  system  named  by  a  practical  gardener,  p.  196,  also  answers  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well.  “T.  S.”  p.  331. — The  Hearts-ease.  (Viola  tricolor)  delights  in 
a  rich  and  highly  manured  soil,  but  we  will  insert  an  article  on  the  subject  early 
in  the  next  volume.  The  dark  red  China  roses,  if  kept  in  pots,  require  a  rich 
turfy  soil,  mixed  with  white  sand,  and  the  pots  well  drained  with  potsherds,  so 
that  water  may  pass  off  freely,  otherwise  the  plants  will  not  grow  well.  In  most 
situations  they  require  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame  in  winter.  If  planted  in 
the  open  ground,  they  should  be  grown  in  a  rich  fresh  sandy  soil,  raised  higher 
than  the  usual  level  of  the  situation ;  they  generally  require  mulching  during 
winter.  They  succeed  best  planted  in  a  bed  by  themselves,  which  has  been  well 
drained  by  a  substratum  of  stones  and  brickbats  to  the  depth  of  several  inches; 
pruning  should  always  be  deferred  until  the  beginning  of  April.  They  are  read¬ 
ily  increased  by  taking  off  (close  to  the  old  wood)  young  shoots,  two  or  three 
inches  long,  and  planting  them  in  pots  of  sandy  loam,  and  placing  them  in  a 
hot-bed  frame,  in  a  stove  under  glass,  or  under  a  hand-glass,  as  recommended 
for  the  common  China  rose,  p.  246,  To  “A  Florist,”  p.  813 — We  have  receiv¬ 
ed  two  answers ;  the  writer  of  the  first  who  designates  himself  P.  states,  that 
“  when  the  Erythrina  Crista  Galli  has  done  flowering,  he  cuts  it  down  to  two  or 
three  eyes,  and  sets  it  under  the  stage  of  the  green-house,  and  gives  it  no  water  : 
in  February,  when  he  commences  forcing,  he  repots  and  places  it  in  the  stove, 
giving  it  a  small  quantity  of  water,  increasing  the  quantity  as  it  grows,  until  he 
places  a  feeder  under  it,  and  gives  it  a  copious  supply.  In  about  ten  weeks  its 
stem  will  have  grown  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  will  be  literally  a  mass  of 
flowers.  The  soil  used  is  a  turfy  sandy  loam.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
the  ripe  wood,  or  from  young  sboots  rubbed  off  at  the  time  of  its  breaking.  The 
essential  points  of  this  mode  of  treatment  are,  1st.  its  remaining  for  some  time 
in  a  state  of  rest,  2nd.  receiving  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  and  3rd.  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  water  during  its  growing  season.”  The  other  signed  “An  Ap¬ 
prentice”  says,  “I  keep  my  plants  dry  and  cool  all  the  winter;  in  February  I 
turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  and  shake  oft'  all  the  exhausted  soil  from  the  roots,  l 
then  replant  them  in  pots  nine  inches  diameter,  in  good  sandy  loam,  and  place 
them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  in  either  a  stove  or  a  frame.  When  they  be- 
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gin  to  grow,  I  select  the  strongest  shoot  for  future  flowering,  and  strip  off  all  the 
rest,  and  by  giving  a  good  supply  of  water,  they  grow  from  five  to  six  feet  high. 
When  done  flowering  I  cut  them  down  to  within  an  inch  of  the  soil,  and  set 
them  in  a  cool  place,  and  keep  them  pretty  dry,  and  in  a  month’s  time  I  start 
them  as  before.  In  1830,  I  planted  one  against  an  open  wall,  where  it  has  re¬ 
mained  without  injury  ever  since,  and  flowers  beautifully;  I  protect  it  in  winter 
with  saw-dust  and  an  outer  covering  of  straw,  to  keep  the  saw-dust  dry.”  In 
our  Compost  for  Camellias ,  given  p.  362,  and  enquired  about  p.  620,  we  mean 
the  following  proportions,  to  one  barrowful  of  rich  hazel  loam,  add  one-third 
of  a  barrowful  of  fine  sand,  half  a  barrowful  of  peat,  and  half  a  barrowful  of 
good  rotten  dung  or  leaf  soil.  To  “J.  Thompson,”  p.  814 — we  had  intended  to 
have  fully  answered  his  query  this  month,  on  budding  roses ;  bxrt  are  obliged  to 
defer  it  for  want  of  room.  To  “Alfa,”  see  p.  668 — where  a  successful  method 
of  preserving  dahlia  roots,  is  described. 


ARTICLE  V. 

ANSWERS  TO  MISCELLANEOUS  QUERIES. 

The  request  of  “  X  Y”  p.  523,  in  the  number  of  queries  proposed  shall  be 
complied  with,  by  an  early  article  on  the  subjects.  Page  620 — In  reply  to  our 
correspondent,  relative  to  the  laps  of  glass,  we  would  recommend  the  small  lap 
as  being  decidedly  preferable ;  the  broad  one  is  an  attraction  for  moisture,  which 
being  expanded  by  frost  often  breaks  the  squares,  it  also  causes  a  greater  shade, 
'  as  well  as  other  injuries  which  might  be  pointed  out.  Page  474 — No  method 
can  be  better  adopted  to  eradicate  couch  grass  from  the  lawn  than  turning, 
over  the  soil  and  picking  out  the  roots.  No  doubt  a  strong  application  of  salt 
would  effect  the  object,  but  it  would  destroy  the  neighbouring  turf  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  around,  and  the  destructive  properties  of  the  salt  would  remain  in  the 
soil  for  a  length  of  time,  so  that  a  new  turf  could  not  be  had  so  soon  by  forking 
over  the  gi’ound.  To  “  An  Emigrant”  page  280 — We  have  not  yet  had  it  in 
our  power  to  obtain  the  particulars  of  clearing  trees  from  land,  as  practised  by 
the  gentleman  to  whom  he  alludes.  To  “  M”  page  571 — We  cannot  tell  what 
method  can  be  used  to  eradicate  the  beetles  (Blatta  Orientalis)  he  complains  of; 
if  the  traps  were  baited  with  something  tempting  they  probably  might  enter, 
perhaps  some  of  our  readers  could  furnish  us  with  their  experience  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  To  “  G.  A.  L.”  page  571 — The  reference  to  page  516  was  quite  inadver¬ 
tently  inserted  as  he  would  percieve,  the  article  having  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  question  proposed.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  plants 
infested,  if  they  are  vines  this  is  the  time  to  completely  eradicate  the  insects  : 
after  peeling  off  the  old  bark,  apply  carefully  with  a  painter’s  brush  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixture  take  two  pounds  of  soft  soap  and  dissolve  it  two  gallons  of  boiling 
water,  beating  it  up  into  a  lather,  then  add  as  much  cold  water  as  will  leave  it 
about  new  milk  warm,  apply  it  in  this  state  over  the  stems  and  branches  of  the 
vines,  and  if  on  other  plants  with  a  syringe  to  reach  where  the  brush  would  be 
useless :  also  to  the  above  mixture  add  about  half  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  turpentine  to  every  gallon,  with  this  let  the  walls,  wood-work 
ike:  be  well  washed  with  a  brush,  carefully,  lest  it  should  fall  either  on  the  vines 
or  other  plants  which  the  turpentine  and  oil  would  materially  injure.  This  has 
hitherto  been  found  perfectly  effective.  To  “A  Subscriber,”  (ab  initio)  p.  677 — 
We  cannot  inform  our  correspondent  what  is  the  best  mode  of  extracting  the 
juice  of  Goose  grass,  perhaps  some  of  our  friends  will  favour  us  with  their  expe¬ 
rience.  Mr.  Howden  has  already  furnished  us  with  his  :  he  says,  “  I  shall  give 
ray  recipe,  which  l  once  saw  practised  by  a  travelling  quack,  when  he  had  dis¬ 
posed  of  all  his  cure-alls,  he  went  into  the  fields,  collected  his  favorite  herbs, 
chewed  them  in  his  mouth,  and  spit  the  juice  into  his  phials,  which  he  readily 
sold  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence  each. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

LIST  OF  ALL  THE  NEW  AND  VERY  RARE  PLANTS  INSERTED  IN 

THE  VOLUME. 


Class  1st. — Dicotyledonous  Plants,  or  Exogenes. 


ACANTHACE.<E. 

Justicia  (J.  Justice ,  a  Scotch  Horticulturist  and  Botanist.) 
asperula  roughish,  Stove  E.  Shrub,  2  ft.  summer,  pink,  India,  It.  1.  cut.  25. 

Barleria  (I.  Barreller,  a  celebrated  botanist  at  Paris.) 
lupulina  hop-headed,  stove  E.  shrub,  2  ft,  Aug.  yellow  Mauritius,  pt.  1.  cut  461 
Eranthemum  (Ear,  spring,  anthos,  a  flower.) 
faecundum  ever-blowing,  stove  E.  shrub,  2  ft,  all-seas,  lilac,  Brazil  pt.  1.  cut  564 
Ruellia  (John  Ruelle  of  Soissons,  hot.  physician  to  Francis  1st.) 
Sabiniana  Sabines,  stove  E.  Shrub,  2  ft  April  to  Aug.  blue,  India,  It.  1.  cut  118 

ASCLEPIADEjE. 

Caralluma  (Its  Indian  name.) 

crenulata  round-notched,  dry  stove  shrub,  6  in.  br.  and  yel.  E.  Ind.  It.  1.  cut  410 

berberide^e. 

Berberis  Berberry  ( Berbeifs ,  its  Arabic  name.) 
dulcis  sweet- fruited,  hardy  ev.  shrub,  8  ft.  March,  yel.  Magellan,  It.  1.  lay  27. 
glumacea  glumaceous,  hardy,  dec.  shrub,  4  ft.  April  and  May  white,  Japan,  It. 
1.  pt.  lay,  77. 

Epimedium  Barren  Wort  (growing  in  Media,  retained  by  Linneus.) 
diphyllum  two  leaved,  hardy  per.  April  and  May,  white,  Japan,  It.  1.  divis.  805. 

Mahonia,  (Bernard. M’Mahon  of  N.  America,  lover  of  Bot.) 
diversifolia  different-leaved,  hardy  evr.  shrub,  10  ft.  mar.  April,  yellow,  Monte 
Video.  1.  p.  cut,  26. 


BIGNONIACEjE. 


Bignonia  Trumpet-flower  (Abbe  Bignon,  librarian  to  Louis  14th. 
gracilis  slender,  stove  climber,  50  ft.  April,  yellow,  S.  America,  It.  1.  cut.  77. 

BORAGINEiE. 

Tournefortia  (I.  P.  de  Tournefort,  the  celebrated  French  bot.) 
heliotropioides  heliotrope-like,  stove  shrub,  2  ft.  May,  lilac,  B.  Ayres,  It.  1.  c.  168. 

CACTEJG. 

Mammillaria  (Mamma,  the  nipple,  tubercles.) 
tenuis  taper,  dry  stove  shrub,  6  in.  white,  May,  peat  and  lime,  rubbish  off.  754. 

Pereskeo  Barbadoes  Gooseberry  (N.  F.  Pereskius,  lover  of  bot.) 

Bleo,  rose-coloured,  dry  stove  shrub.  5  ft.,  Oct.  to  Jan.  rose,  Mexico,  1.  pt.  ct.  409 

COMPOTIT.E. 

Centroclinium  (Kentron,  sharp-point,  Kilne  bed.) 
reflexum  re  flexed -scaled,  stove  an.  2  ft.  August,  rose,  Peru,  It.  I.  seeds.  267. 
appressum  appressed  scaled,  stove  evr.  shrub,  2  ft.  June,  rose,  lt.l.  seeds  267. 

Madia,  (Madi,  its  name  in  Chile.) 

elegans  elegant,  hardy  an.  18  in.  August,  yel.  N.  W.  America,  co.  seeds  315 
Vernonia  (IV.  Vernon ,  a  bot.  traveller  in  N.  America.) 
axilliflora  axillary-flowered,  stove  evr.  shrub,  18  in.  all-sea.  It.  1.  c.  26,  366. 

CAMELLEE. 

Camellia  Japan  rose,  (G.  J.  Kamel  or  Camellusa.  Jesuit.) 
japonica  compacta  close  flwd.  gre.  evr.  shrub,  10  ft.  Feb.  Mar.  pt.  1.  inarch  71 
Reevesiana  gre.  evr.shrub,  10  ft.  Feb.  March,  pt.  1.  inarch  609 
Sweetiana  Sweets,  gre.  evr.  shrub,  10  ft.  Feb.  pt.  1.  inarch.  462. 

CARYOPHYLLEjE. 

Silene  ( Sailon ,  salvia,  viscid  frothy  moisture  of  the  stalks.) 
laciniata  cut  petalled,  gre.  per.  18  in,  July  Mexico,  It.  1.  seeds,  212. 
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CAMPANUI^ACEjE. 

Lobelia  (M.  Label ,  a  celebrated  bot.  author  and  physician, 
robusta  thick-stemmed,  stove  per.  3  ft.  Aug.  Hayti,  It.  1.  division,  462. 

CAPRIFOLIACE.E. 

Caprifolium  Honey  Suckle  ( Poetic ,  Goat  leaf \  climbs  like  a  goat.) 
occidental,  western,  hardy  climbing  shrub,  20  ft. June,  com.  cut.  315 

CORDIACEjE. 

Cordia  granditlora,  stove  shrub,  pale  lilac,  611. 

CRUCIFEREjE. 

Hesperis  speciosa,  hardy  per  6  inches,  rose  and  purple,  1.  division,  462. 

DILLENIACEjE; 

Hibbertia  Cunninghami  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub,  3  ft.  peat,  cut.  755. 

EPACRIDE  jE. 

Dracophyllum  capitatum,  greenhouse  evr.  shrub,  3  ft.  blue  and  white  cut,  755. 
Eparis  nivalis,  frame  shrub,  2  ft.  white  pt.  cut,  663. 

Sphenotoma  capitata,  greenhouse  evr.  shrub  2  ft.  blue  and  white,  pt.  ct.  711. 

ERICE.E. 

Andromeda  polifolia  revoluta,  hardy  shrub,  1ft.  pink,  pt.  lay  170. 

polifolia  grandiflora,  hardy  shrub,  1  ft.  white  and  pink,  pt.  lay,  118. 
Arbutus  mucronata,  gr.  trailing  shrub,  1  ft.  white,  1.  pt.  lay,  117. 

pilosa,  hardy  evr  shrub,  white  and  brown,  pt  lay,  712. 

Azalea  nuidiflora  scintillans.  gre  Dec  shrub,  4  ft,  orange  and  scarlet  pt  1  lay  315 
Calendulacea  stapletoniana,  hardy  Dec  shrub,  4  ft.  rose  pt  1  lay,  23. 

Erica  villosiuscula,  gre  evr  shrub,  3  ft  pink,  p  cut,  755. 
vestita  blanda,  gre  evr  shrub,  2f  ft  pink,  pt  cut,  119. 

Beaumontiana  gr  evr  shrub,  1  ft  white,  pt  ct,  25. 
undulata,  gr  evr  shrub,  l  ft  rose,  pt  cut,  519. 

Rhododendron  alta-clerense,  hardy  evr  shrub,  15ftpt  lay,  23. 

pulchrum,  gr  evr  shrub,  3  ft  rose  pt  lay,  267. 

Farrerae,  hardy  evr  shiub,  3  ft  lilac,  pt  lay,  27. 

Carton’s,  hardy  evr  shrub,  3  ft  lilac,  pt  lay,  266. 
ornatum,  hardy  evr  shrub,  orange  and  red,  pt  1,519. 
album,  hardy  evr  shrub,  20  ft  pt  lay  610, 

ESCALLONLE. 

Escallonia  montevidensis,  gr.  evr  shrub,  6  ft  white,  pt  1  cut,  367. 

FUMARIACEJE. 

Dactylicapnos  thalictrifolia,  frame  per  climber,  3  ft  yel  br  It  1  seeds  368. 

GALACYNEZE. 

Francoa  appendiculata,  hardy  per  2  ft  rose  pt  1  division,  663. 

GERANIA  CE^E 

Geranium  albiflora,  hardy  per  18  inches,  whitish,  common,  division,  367. 

GROSS  ULACE.E.. 

Ribes  inebrians,  hardy  Dec  shrub,  3  ft  white,  co,  cut,  409. 
speciosus,  hardy  Dec  shrub,  4  ft.  crimson,  cut,  663. 

JASMINEJ3. 

Jasminum,  Wallichianum,  hardy  evr  shrub,  10  ft  yel  It  1  cut,  23. 

LEGUMINOSjE. 

Acacia  ( Akaza ,  to  sharpen  ;  many  species  thorny) 
pentadinia  fern-leaved. — Gre  E.  Shrub,  five  feet,  orange  and  yellow,  New 
Holl,  pt.  1.  cut.  711. 

Adesmia  (A,  without,  desmos,  a  bond;  stamens  free) 
microphy'lla,  small-leaved. — Gre  Shrub,  two  feet,  various  seasons,  yellow  Val¬ 
paraiso,  It.  1.  cut.  26. 

Cassia  ( Katsa ,  to  tear  off ;  bark  stripped  from  the  tree) 

Herbertiana  Herbert’s,  stove  E.  shrub,  nine  feet,  November,  yellow,  Barbadoes, 
1.  pt.  seeds.  116. 

Chorizema  ( Chorus ,  dance,  zemia ,  annoyance) 
triangulare  triangular. — Gre  E.  shrub,  eighteen  inches,  April  to  June,  Or.  N. 
Holl,  pt.  cut.  662. 

ovata,  ovate,  gre  E.  shrub,  2  ft.  Apl.  scarlet  and  yellow,  N.  Holl,  1.  pt.  cut  755 
Dillwy'nia  (L.  W.  Dillwyn ,  a  celebrated  botanist) 
glycinifolia,  glycine-leaved,  gre.  ev.  shrub,  2  ft.  orange,  N.  Holl.  1.  pt.  cut.  71 1 


Glycine  (Glyks,  sweet,  leaves  and  roots  of  one  of  the  species) 
bileba,  two-lobed,  gre.  clbg.  shrub,  20  ft.  violet,  Mexico,  loam  &,  peat,  seeds  24 
Gompholdbium  ( Gomphos  wedge,  lobos,  pod ;  shape) 

Knightianum,  Knight’s,  gre.  shrub,  9  inches,  Aug.  Sept,  rose,  N.  Holl.  pt.  1. 
seeds.  367. 

Hovea  (A.  P.  Hove ,  a  Polish  botanist) 

lanceolata  linearis  linear- leaved,  gre.  ev.  sbrub,  3  ft  March,  purple,  N.  Holl. 
pt.  1.  seeds.  116. 

villosa  shaggy,  gre.  ev.  shrub,  3  ft.  April,  purple,  New  Holl.  peat,  cut.  662 
chorozemaefolia,  chorozema-leaved,  gre.  ev.  shrub,  3  ft.  March,  purple,  New 
Holl.  1.  pt.  cut.  754. 

Lathyrus  (La,  augment,  thouros,  any  thing  exciting,  quality) 
decaphyllus,  ten-leaved,  hardy  per  climber,  4  ft.  June,  red  and  lilac,  N.  Amer. 
It.  1.  seeds.  367. 

Lotus,  Bird’s-foot  Trefoil,  (probably  of  Egyptian  origen) 
arenarius  sand,  hardy  trailing  annual,  4  in.  Aprl.  yel.  Teneriffe  It.  1.  seeds  518 
Lupinus,  Lupine,  (Lupus,  a  wolf ;  impoverishes  the  soil) 

Marsh  alii  anus,  Marshall’s,  hardy  per,  5  ft.  July  to  Oct.  blue,  hybrid,  It.  1.  cut. 
and  seeds.  518. 

Sabinianus  Sabine’s,  hardy  per,  3  ft.  May,  yellow,  Columbia,  It.  1.  seeds.  168. 

Ononis  Rest-harrow,  (Onos,  an  ass,  onema,  to  delight,  grateful  to) 
peduncularis  peduncled,  frame  per.  1  ft.  April,  white  &  rose,  It.  1.  seeds.  212. 

Pultenaea  ( W.  Pulteney,  M.  D.  a  botanical  author) 
mucronata,  mucronate-levd,  gre.  per,  2  ft.  April,  yel.  N.  Holl.  It.  1.  seeds.  118 

LOBELIACEAE. 

Lobelia  (M.  Lobel,  celebrated  botanical  author  and  physician) 
hypocrateriformis,  salver-fld.  gre.  an.  1  foot,  Sept,  purple,  peat,  seeds.  25. 
speciosa,  Low’s  purple,  frame  per.  2  ft.  May  to  Oct.  purple,  pt.  1.  div.  212. 
robusta,  thick  stemmed,  stove  per.  3  ft.  Aug.  purple,  Hayti,  It.  1.  division.  462 

MALVACEAE. 

Hybiscus  Genevi,  stove  evr.  shrub,  15  ft.  rose  and  purple,  It.  1.  cut.  518. 

splendens,  stove  evr.  shrub,  5  ft.  Sept,  rose  orange,  rich  1.  cut.  7 12. 
Palavia  rhombifolia,  rhomb-levd,  fr.  an.  1  ft.  June  to  Sept,  rose,  Co.  seeds  168 
Sida  rosea,  stove  evr.  shrub,  5  ft.  October,  rose,  Brazil,  pt.  1.  cut.  519. 
aurea,  stove  evr.  shrub,  5  ft.  Sept,  orange,  India,  rich,  1.  cut.  755. 

MELASTOM4CEAS. 

Arthrostemma  nitida,  gre.  evr.  shrub,  2  ft.  July,  lilac,  B.  Ayres,  pt.  1.  cut.  462 
Osbeckia  nepalensis,  stove  shrub,  18  inches,  Aug.  white,  Nepal,  pt.  1.  cut.  409 

MEI.ANTHACEAE. 

Trillium  discolor,  hardy  per.  9  inches,  May,  green,  Georgia,  pt.  1.  div.  168. 

MYRTACEAE. 

Bseckea  saxicola,  gre.  shrub,  6  inches,  July,  Aug.  rose,  N.  Holl.  pt.  cut.  610. 
Couroupita  guianensis,  stove  shrub,  70  ft.  yellow  and  lilac,  rich  1.  609. 

LABIATES. 

Audibertia  incana,  hardy  shrub,  18  inches,  July,  Sept,  blue,  Co.  seeds.  367. 
Aphanochilus  blandus,  stove  per.  2f  ft.  summer,  green,  Nupel,  Co.  1.  seeds  1 17 
Salvia  foliosa,  gre  an,  18  inches,  all  season,  blue,  Mexico,  Co.  seeds.  116 
strictiflora,  stove  evr  shrub,  3  ft.  Dec.  br.  &  red,  It  1,  cut  411 
Grahami  Graham’s,  gre  evr  shr  4  ft  July  to  Oct.  red,  It  1  cut  518 

MELIACEiE  • 

Turraea?  pinnata,  stove  evr  shr  15  ft?  March,  rose,  Silhet,  1  pt  cut  23 

ONAGRAREAE. 

Fuchsia  baccillaris,  gre  dec  shrub,  5  ft,  summer,  rose,  Mexico,  pt  1  cut  461 
CEnothera  anisoloba,  hardy  per,  2  ft,  June,  white,  Co.  lay  seeds,  117,  461 

OXALIDEiE. 

Oxalis  Deppii,  frame  per  3  inches,  Mar  Nov  copper  red,  Mexico,  pt  Off  27 

PRIMULACEAE. 

Anagallis  Webbiana,  frame  evr  trailer,  6  inches,  May  to  Nov,  blue,  Co.  cut  41 1 
Primula  sibirica,  frame  per,  4  inches,  June,  July,  rose,  Siberia,  co,  division  663 
verticillata,  frame  per,  1  ft,  June  July,  yellow,  Arabia,  pt  1  div  712 

PASSIFLOREjE 

Tacsonia  pinnatistipula,  frame  climb,  shrub,  10  ft.  rose,  Chile,  It.  1.  cut.  712 
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PITTOSPOREE. 

Pittosporum  Angustifolium,  gre  evr  shrub,  5  ft.  yellow,  N.  Holl.  1.  pt.  cut,  806 
cornifolium,  gre  evr  shrub,  3  ft,  brown,  N.  Z.  ea  pt  cut  610 
Sollya  heterophylla,  gre  climber,  5  ft.  July,  blue,  N.  Holland  pt.  1  cut  367 

POLYGALEE. 

Monnina  obtusifolia  gre  evr  shrub,  2  ft.  June,  reddish  purple,  Peru,  ptl  s.  316 

POLEMONIACEE. 

Phlox  aristata,  frame  per.  6  inches,  white,  Carolina,  pt.  &  loam,  cuttings  213 

PROTE  ACEE. 

Grevillea  caleyi,  gre  evr  shrub,  70  ft.  orange,  Moreton  Bay.  1  pt  cut.  410 

plauifolia,  gre  evr  shrub,  2  ft  Apl  &  May,  rose,  N.  H.  1  pt  cut  213 
robusta,  gre  tree,  100  ft,  June,  Sept,  red  orange,  pt  1  cut  755 
Hemiclidia  Baxteri,  gre  evr  shrub,  3  ft,  June,  yellow  pt  1  cut  266 

RUTACEE. 

Dictamnus  angustifolia,  hardy  per,  2  ft,  fl  lilac,  July,  Altai,  It  1  seeds  26 
Galipea  odoratissima,  stove  evr  shrub,  2  ft  May,  white,  1  pt  cut  76 

rubiacee. 

Houstonia  longifolia,  hardy  per,  4  in,  purple,  peat,  168. 

Rubus  spectabilis,  hardy  Dec,  shrub,  4  ft,  red,  lptlay,  76. 

ranunculacee. 

Aquilegia  Garnieriana,  hardy  per  18  inches,  purple,  com.  division  78. 

Paeonia  albiflora  Pottsii,  hardy  per  3  ft  crimson,  It  1  168. 

officinalis  anemoneflora,  hardy  per,  2  ft  crimson,  common,  712. 

ROSACEE. 

Potentilla  missourica,  hardy  per,  1  ft,  yel,  common  division,  23 
Rosa  Clare’s,  wall  evr  shrub,  6  ft  crimson,  com  cut.  168. 

RHAMNEE. 

Soulangia  rubra,  gre  evr  shrub,  2  ft  brick  red,  pt  1  ct,  565. 

sarraceniee. 

Sarracenia  minor,  Frame  per  6  in  pur  and  gr  bog  division  519. 

STYLIDEE- 

Stylidium  fasciculatum,  gre  shrub,  6  inches,  pink,  pt  seeds,  315. 

SALICARIE. 

Lagerstroemia  indica  rosea,  rosy,  gre  evr  shrub,  12  ft  Aug  and  Sep,  1  cut,  368 

solanee. 

Salpiglossis  Barclayana,  Barclay’s,  frame,  bien,  3  ft  brown  red,  It  1,  169 

integrifolia  entire-leaved,  gre  annual,  1  ft,  July,  rose,  It  1  s,  267. 
atropurpurea  dark  purple,  frame,  bien,  3  ft,  purple  rich  1,  711. 

SCROPHULARINEE. 

Browallia  grandiflora,  gre  annual,  2  ft  yellow,  pt  1  seeds  24 
Calceolaria  angustiilora,  gre  per,  18  inches,  yellow  pt  cut,  1 17. 

bicolor,  gre  per,  2  ft,  yellow  bluish  white,  It  1  cut,  461. 
chiloensis,  frame  shrub,  2  ft,  yellow,  rich  1  cut,  409. 
connata,  gre  per,  4  ft,  yellow,  It  1  seeds,  565. 

Martineauae,  hardy  per,  2  ft,  yellow,  common,  division,  806. 
Wheeled,  frame  per,  1  ft  purple,  pt  1  division,  411. 

Youngii,  gre  per,  2  ft,  ochre  and  dark,  rich  1  division,  212. 
Gratiola  tetragona,  frame  per,  one  foot,  blue,  pt  1  division,  411. 

Mimulus  perfoliata,  hardy  per,  2  ft,  yellow,  pt  1  seeds,  24,  316. 

Schizauthus  Hookeri,  hardy  bien,  2  ft,  rose,  It  1  seeds,  24. 

Stemodia  chilensis,  frame  per,  ft,  blue,  pt  1  division,  409. 

tropeoi.ee. 

Tropaeolum  tricolorum,  gre  per,  3  ft,  vermillion,  It  1  cut,  663. 

THYMELEE. 

Pimelea  intermedia,  gre  per,  2  ft,  white,  pt,  common,  168. 
diosmaefolia,  gre  shrub,  1  ft,  rose,  pt  cut,  78. 

UMBELLIFERE. 

Aracacia  esculenta,  stove  per,  3  ft.  brownish  red,  rich  1  division  1 17. 

URTICEE. 

Dorstenia  tubicina,  stove  per,  6  inches,  green,  pt  1  division,  461. 

Ficus  urophylla, stove  evr  shrub,  2ft,  India,  pt  1  common,  26. 
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VERBENACEAE. 

Lantana  nivea  mutabilis,  stove  evr  shrub,  5  ft,  yel  rose,  pt  1  cut,  267. 
Selago  Gillii,  gr  shrub,  one  foot,  rose,  It,  cuttings,  610. 

Verbena  venosa,  frame  per.  2f  feet,  rose,  It  1  seeds,  367. 


CLASS  II.— MONOCOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS  OR  ENDOGENFS. 


AMARYLLIDEAE. 

Alstromeria  Neilii,  gr  per,  2  feet,  rose,  1  pt  offsets,  212. 

Salsilla,  stove  per,  crimson  and  yellow  1  pt  offsets,  25. 
haemanthe,  gr  per,  orange  and  red,  loam  and  peat,  offsets,  756. 
oculata,  frame  per,  rose,  loam  and  peat  division,  807. 

Coburgia  fulva,  gr  per,  18  inches,  tawny  orange,  ptl  roots,  565. 

Gastronema  pallida,  gr  per,  white  and  rose,  pt,  off,  565. 

Habranthus  roseus,  frame  per,  6  inches,  red  and  orange,  rich  1  off',  24. 
pumilus,  gr  per,  six  inches,  red,  It  1  offsets,  410. 
phycelloides,  gre  per,  9  inches,  scarlet,  rich  1  offsets; 

Narcissus  stellaris,  hardy  per,  april  and  May,  white  and  crimson,  co  off',  411. 

ASPIIODELEAE. 

Anthericum,  plumosum,  frame  per,  l  ft,  white,  com.  division,  77. 

Asphodelus  luteus  sibircus,  hardy  per,  3  ft,  yellow,  common,  roots,  665. 
Camassia  esculenta,  hardy  per  1§  ft,  dark  purple,  pt,  off,  520 
Geitonoplesium  cymosum,  gr  climber,  one  foot,  green,  pt  1  cut,  410. 
Ornithogalum  fimbriatum,  hardy  per,  6  inches,  white,  com,  offs.  25. 

bifolium,  frame  per,  white,  It,  offsets,  565. 

Trichopetalum  gracile,  frame  per,  3  feet,  greenish  white,  It  1,  offsets,  897. 

BROMELIACEAE. 

JEchmea  mertensii,  stove  per,  yellow  and  rose,  1  pt,  division,  896. 

Billbergia  bicolor,  stove  per,  scarlet  and  yellow,  Brazil,  rich  1  suck  611 

CANNES. 

Calathea  macilata,  stove  per,  yellow,  Rio  Jan,  sandy  loam  division  461 
Canna  patens,  stove  per,  May,  red  and  yellow,  2  ft  Rio  rich  1  roots  26 

IRIDEAE. 

Crocus  vernus  leucorhyncus,  hardy  per,  6  inches,  white  and  blue,  Co  offs  23 
pictus,  hardy  per,  4  inches,  March,  purple  white,  Co  off’s  168 
Imperati,  hardy  per,  4  inches,  Febrbary  March,  lilac,  It  1  offs  27 
reticulatus,  hardy  per,  4  inches,  orange,  brown,  com  1  offs  665 
Gladiolus  cochleatus,  gre  per,  18  inches,  March,  white,  red,  1  pt  off  520 
natalensis,  gre  per  4  ft  Avgust’  scarlet  yellow,  pt  1  offs  6,12 
Iris  nertchinskia,  hard  per,  blue  and  yellow,  rich  1  division  756 

bicolor,  hardy  per,  18  inches,  May  July,  yellow'  brown,  p  Co  oft'  23 
Sparaxis  lineata,  gre  per,  6  inches,  Sept,  white  pink,  C  G  Hope  pt  1  off  411 
Tritonia  odorata,  frame  per,  1  foot,  May,  yellow,  C  G  Hope,  pt  off  61 1 

ORCHIDE^E 

Aceras  secundiflora,  gre  per,  1  foot,  red,  Madeira,  loam  pt,  roots  756 
Aerides  cornutum,  stove  per,  1  foot,  July,  India,  pt  rotten  wood,  division  520 
Angraecum  eburneum,  stove  per,  white,  Madagascar,  pt  rotten  wood  div  756 
Brassavola  elegans,  stove  peV,  1  ft  rose  and  purple,  pt  rotten  wood,  div  166 
nodosa,  stove  per,  1  foot,  yellow  and  green,  pt  rotten  wood,  div  166 
Broughtonia  sanguinea,  stove  per,  18  inches,  red  or,  pt  rotten  wood,  div  25 
Cattleya  guttata,  stove  per,  1  foot,  green,  white  and  pur,  pt  rot  wood,  div  23 
Coryanthes  maculata,  stove  per,  1  ft  June  yel  pur  pt  rot  wood,  div  212 
Cypripedium  macranthos,  9  inches,  hardy  per,  purple,  Siberia,  pt,  roots  806 
Dendrobium  speciosum,  stove  per,  1  ft,  June  Aug  yellow,  pt  rot  wood  div  25 
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Epidendron  variegatum,  stove  per,  1  ft,  green  yellow,  pt  rotten  wood  div  565 
odoratissimnm,  stove  per,  1  ft,  green  yel,  pt  rotten  wood  div  *23 
Eulophia  Mackaiana,  stove  per,  2  ft,  green  blue,  br,  pt  rotten  wood  div  1 1 G 
Govenia  superba,  stove  per,  1  ft,  March,  yellow,  Xalapa,  It  1  division  78 
Habernaria  cordata,  stove  per,  yellowish  green,  Madeira,  pt  1.  division  611 
Herminium  cordatum,  stove  per,  yellowish  green,  Nov.  Madeira,  pt  1  div  66*} 
Maxillaria  tetragona,  stove  per,  9  in,  green  purp,  pt  rotten  wood  div  116,  520 
picta,  stove  per,  9  inches,  orange  purple,  pt  rotten  wood,  div  566 
viridis,  stove  per,  6  inches,  green,  purple,  pt  rotten  wood,  div  665 
placanthera,  stove  per,  9  inches,  green  br,  pt  rotten  wood,  div  711 
gracilis,  stove  per,  4  inches,  red  yellow,  moss,  and  It  1,  div  714 
Oncidium  crispum,  stove  per,  1  ft  June,  yel  br,  Brazil,  moss  &  peat,  div  807 
Pterostylis  Banksii,  stove  per,  July  Aug,  yellow,  New  Zealand,  pt  1  roots  714 
Sarcanthus  guttatus,  stove  per,  1  ft,  Apl,  white,  violet  &  rose,  pt  rot  wood  *21*2 
Stanhopea  eburnea,  stove  per,  1  ft,  July,  green  &  white,  pt  rot  wood,  div,  806 
^y£°Petal°n  crinitum,  stove  per,  1  ft,  June,  July,  bl  gr  yel,  pt  rot  wood,  div  *25 

TULIPACE.fi. 

Tulipa  Bonarotiana,  hardy  per,  18  inches,  Apl,  red  varieg,  Italy,  Co.  offs  213 
Oculus  Solis,  prcecox,  hardy  per,  crim  blck,  Apl,  r  mid,  Italy  off  ‘2  1,78 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


An.  Annual 
Bien.  biennial 
D.  deciduous 
evr.  evergreen 
gre.  greenhouse 
har  hardy 
in.  inches 
or.  orange 
per.  perrennial 


l>Uh.  bluish 
hi.  blue 
blck.  black 
crim.  crimson 
gr.  green 
purp.  purple 
varieg.  variegated 
u'hl.  white 

« 

gel.  yellow 


br.  brown 

co.  common  soil 

rut.  cuttings 

div.  division  of  roots 

lag.  layers 

It.  1.  light  loam 

pt.  rot.  peat  &.  rotten 

w.  wood 

pt.  1.  peat  &.  loam 
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A  Bricklayer’s  Labourer,  on  labourer’s 
dwellings,  152,  353. 

Abstinence  of  fish  remarked,  429. 
Acacia  pubescens  produced  seed,  121. 
Acosmetia  fuscula  noticed,  39. 
Acclimatising  Exotics,  70. 

Acid  of  plants  to  discover,  121. 

A  speech  from  a  tree,  by  a  Druid,  740. 
Adimonia  quadrimaculata,  131. 

Adders,  their  habits,  218,  232. 
^Estivation  of  flowers,  369. 

Agricultural  Journal  reviewed,  21,  33, 

221. 

A  journeyman  on  fruit  trees,  721 
Alloysia  citriodora,  culture  of,  738,  549 
590. 

A  lover  of  plants,  on  the  Nursery  lists, 
783. 

A  lover  of  Fairplay’s  remarks,  326. 
Amarylideae  culture  of,  690,  733,  779. 
American  blight,  remedy  for,  438,  451. 
American  plants,  culture  of,  79. 

Ants,  remedy  against,  278,  279,  328, 
379,  621,523,  17. 

Anchomenus  prasiner,  its  habits,  422. 
Annual  list  of  fruits  and  flowers,  424. 
Animalcules  observations  upon,  463. 
An  Arborist  on  plantations,  738,  252. 
Annuals,  culture  by  cuttings,  683,  524, 
614. 

Anthophora  Haworthana,  391. 
Appleby  Mr.  S.  on  the  nature  of  soils 
being  changed  by  the  application  of 
manure,  347. 

- Culture  of  Gesneria;,  264. 

Aphis  fabae  noticed,  329. 

.Apples  gathering  and  preserving,  190, 
563,  607. 

- economical  plan  of  growing,  194. 

-  Kirk’s  scarlet  nonpariel,  the  ori¬ 
gin  of,  167. 

-  Notice  of  some  fine  ones,  234. 

-  Curious  kinds  sold  at  Zurich,  709. 

-  Large  Espalier  Tree,  99. 

Apricots,  culture  noticed, 265,  account 
of  a  large  Brussels,  53. 

A  practical  gardener,  on  preserving 
fruits  and  seeds,  770. 


Arrachaca  esculenta,  the  utility  of  its 
roots,  117,764. 

Artus’s  observations  on  labourer’s  dwel¬ 
lings,  62. 

Arthur  Young’s  opinion  on  English 
Foresting,  14. 

Arrow  Root,  its  preparation,  522. 
Arthur  Fitzarthur,  labourer’s  cot.  257. 
Arrangement  of  greenhouse  plants,  265 
Aranea  domestica,  its  habits,  268. 
Araucaria,  propogation  of,  292. 
Arboricultural  Society  of  Ireland,  re¬ 
viewed,  513. 

Artichokes  Jerusalem,  culture,  432. 
Asparagus,  to  renovate  plantations,  73. 
Ashford,  F.  F.  on  the  study  of  Bot.  741 

-  Culture  of  the  Heliotropium,  786 

Atmosphere,  its  temperature,  35. 
Auricula,  culture  of,  56,  394. 
Auvergne,  origen  of  the  valleys  of,  40. 
Babillard,  its  habits,  217. 

Bats,  their  winter  sleep  imperfect,  383, 
habits  noticed,  7 1 6. 

Balsoms,  propagation  of,  397,  473,  to 
grow  to  perfection,  589,  70. 

Barn  Owl’s,  habits  noticed,  471. 

Bee’s,  produce  of,  331.  Destroyed  bv 
Toads,  648. 

Begonia  dipetala,  fine  species  of.  496. 
Berlin  winter  gardens,  621. 

Billington  Mr.  on  planting,  79. 
Bicephalous  Lizard,  42. 

Birds,  preservation  of,  239.  Lubrica 
ting  their  plumage,  700.  Destroying 
of  Buds,  668,  379. 

Blossoms  of  wall  trees,  to  screen,  18. 
Bletia  Tankervillia,  culture  of,  637. 
Blight  popular  errors  respecting,  122. 
Blood-like  phenomenon  in  Egypt,  4] 
Botanic  garden  Maund’s  reviewed  ok 
119,  213. 

Botanical  Magazine  reviewed,  313.  24 
77  1 16  168  2^2  267  316  367  4U)  46  > 
5i9  564  609  659  712  850  S05 
Botanical  Cabinet  reviewed,  77  li£ 
170,  167,  266,  315.  367,  410.  ’&c. 
Botanical  Register  reviewed,  22  76 
115,  212,  266,  315,  366,  509.  &c.  ’ 
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Bone  Manure,  the  utility  of,  444. 
Boiler  improved,  figured,  459  515 
Bregazzi’s  thermometer  noticed,  365. 
British  Warblers,  559. 

British  Flowering  Plants  reviewed,  655 
British  Botany  reviewed,  74. 

- Flower  garden  reviewed,  26,  78 

117,  213.  316  368  411  462  518  169 
267  564  609  662  711  754  805 
British  Farmer’s  Mag.  extracts  19,  406 

-  Entomologjr  reviewed,  38,  83, 

131,  184,  276,  323,  375  423,  470, 513. 
Burning  clay, by  Mr.  Stafford,  209. 
Bygrave  plant  preserver,  figured  151, 
Slug  preventer  fig.  444. 
Campanula,  its  culture,  119,638. 
Camellia,  culture,  357,  varieties  of, 
633,  688,  on  forcing  615. 

Callow,  Mr.  on  Mushrooms  revwd.  403. 
Carrots,  culture  of,  459. 

Cactus,  propogation  of  by  seed,  474. 
Canker  in  fruit  trees,  563,  609. 
Capsicums,  culture  of.  631  769 
Carnation,  culture  of,  199  710 
Camphor,  its  use  in  horticulture,  657. 
Caterpillars,  to  destroy,  291. 

Cherries,  on  forcing,  562,  causes  of 
sterility,  422. 

Chloride  of  lime,  caution,  710 
Citron’s,  culture  of,  427. 

Coluber  natrix,  habits,  755. 

Cooking  Tomatoes,  646. 

Conservatory,  fig.  130,  on  heating,  209 
Copper,  its  effects  on  vegetation  322 
C  laugh  ton  Mr.  on  garden  sticks,  300 
Cottagers  friendly  Guide  revw.  407 
Cow  wash,  its  uses,  489. 

Curtis’s  guide,  reviewed,  273 
Cucumbers, Russian  mode  of  salting  166 
Dahlias,  culture  of,  146,  287,  494,  to 
preserve  668,  784  on  supporting 
446,  stands  figured  573  729 
Diseases  on  plants  657,  in  fruit  trees  to 
remedy,  96 

Discoveries  of  Fossil  Bones,  130 
Dodd  Robt.  his  Lectures  noticed,  84 
Docks  Sc  Dandelions  to  exterminate  92 
Donn’s  Catalogue  reviewed,  262 
Downton  Castle  Gardens,  302 
Doctrine  of  Spoutaneans  disproved  557 
Ducks,  instinct  of,  701 
Earth,  its  reference  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  43 

Earwigs,  their  flight  observed,  275 
Earthquake,  in  1827,  423 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  40, 
128,  182,  323,  423 

Elderberries,  spirit  distilled  from,  232 
Electricus,  on  the  Vine,  341 
Entomological  Cabinet,  reviewed,  47 1 
Entomology, study,  371,  420,  601  743 


Epiphites,  of  the  Orchis  tribe,  616 
Erica,  culture  and  propagation  of,  455 
Eryrina,  culture  of,  1 14 
Esquimaux  Lake,  717 
Evelyn,  on  Forest  Pruning,  14 
Experimental  Garden  suggested,  138 
Fairy  Rings,  the  origin  of,  522 
Fern  thistles  Sc  Colt’s  foot,  to  destroy, 
92 

Fete,  at  Chiswick,  45 
Field-Mouse,  destructive  in  Forests,  79 
Fig,  the  cultivation  of,  71,  384 
Ferrier  M.  his  experiments  with  the  Ja- 
nipha  Manihot,  24 
Fish,  their  abstinence,  428 
Flued  Walls  for  Peaches,  18 
Florists’  Guide  reviewed,  27  169 
Flora  and  Pomona  reviewed,  28,  120, 
167,  314,  366,  409 

Forest  Trees,  management  of,  21.  12, 
252,  389,  520,  553,  425,  640,  698, 
516,  241,  591,  593,  642,  697,  406, 
595  738.  Notices  of,  696. — Lauson’s 
remarks,  14. —Lord  Melville,  14 
Fogs,  causes  of,  522 
Food  of  Plants,  64 
Four  spiued  Stickleback,  130 
Foul  Weather  prognosticator,  183 
Flowers,  irregularity  of,  370 
Fruits,  method  of  forcing  in  frames,  399 
Fruit  Trees,  canker  in,  563 
Fruits,  to  preserve,  45,  120,  231 
Fruits  described,  848 
Fuchsia,  the  culture  of,  493. — New  me¬ 
thod  of  training,  436 
Fungi,  in  a  marble  Quarry  figd.  320 
Gardeners’  x\dvertisements  noticed,  92 
Garden  Sticks,  to  render  durable,  300 
G.  A.  L.  Remarks,  on  hothouse  glazing, 
326,  225 

Gallinula  chlorops,  its  habits.  616 
Gardens,  617 
Gangrene  of  roots,  657 
Gardener’s  Society  noticed,  677 
Gagea  fascicularis,  43 
Gardenia,  culture  of,  29 
Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoolo¬ 
gical  Society  reviewed,  36,  8 1 
Garden  in  Regent’s  Park  proposed,  137 
Gardener’s  Magazine,  extracted  from 
16,  1 14,  59,  164,  263,  312,  458  708, 
Garden  Reviewed,  165 
Geology  relative  to  Agriculture,  271 
Geraniums  in  borders,  to  preserve  in 
Winter,  196 

Germination  of  Seeds,  7 10 
Glazing,  mode  of,  Harrison  Si  Curtis’s, 
figd  9,  296,  326, 

Glazing,  by  Mr.  Saul,  figd.  117 

Gesneriae,  culture  of,  26  1 

Goat  Moth,  figd.  32, — Murrain,  33 
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Gooseberries,  culture  &  selection  of,  202 

- Account  of  the  heaviest,  380 

Gleanings,  228 
Gold  Mines,  128 
Grapes,  to  preserve,  607,  709 
Goldfinches,  migration  of,  647 
Grapes,  to  prevent  the  blotching  of,  280 
- to  grow  early  ones,  192,  through¬ 
out  the  year,  309 

Guide  to  the  Orchard  &  Kitchen  Gar¬ 
den,  reviewed,  100,  160 
Hawthorn  Tree,  621 — new  variety,  714 
Hawthorndean  Apple,  origin  of,  28 
Habranthus  roseus,  its  treatment  in 
winter,  1 18 

Haythorn  Mr.  on  Growing  Grapes,  191, 
309,  Potatoes  &  Early  Raddishes  3 1 2 
Harrison  Josh,  on  the  culture  of  Cele¬ 
ry,  433 

Harrison  Mr.  Geo.,  on  Pelargoniums, 
102,  on  Forcing  Strawberries,  395 
Heath  Land,  improvement  of,  229 — 
mould,  17 

Heating  Conservatories,  cheap  mode  of, 
299 

Hermodactylus  longifolius,  figd.  612 
Hot- Water  Apparatus,  681,  586,  100, 
improved  Boiler,  515 
Howden’s  Cutter,  figd.  255 — on  Forest 
Tree  management,  425 
House  Sparrow,  to  destroy,  178 
Honey  Bee,  extracted  from  484,  275 
House  Spider,  its  habits,  268 
Horse  Raddish,  culture  in  Germany, 
562, — by  Rusticola,  628 
Hop  blight  and  remedy,  72 
Hoya  carnosa,  culture  of,  666 
Horticultural  Calendar,  47,  96,  144, 
240,  288,  336,  383,  431,  479,  528, 
576,  624,  671,  718,  767,  815 
Horticultural  Societies,  45,  92,  140,  188 
236,  284,  333,  381,  428,  477,  525, 
573,  622,  671,  719,  767 
Hor.  Soc.  Catalogue  of  fruits,  reviewed, 
512 

Hydrangea  hortensis,  to  change  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  flower,  11,  497,  591 
Hyacinths,  culture  of,  588 
Insects  Hemaphrodite,  274 
Iris  pavonia,  culture  of,  279 
Ivy,  its  destructive  effects  on  timber, 
697 

Japan,  Agriculture  &,  Horticulture,  205 
Jewitt  Mr.  O.  on  Montagues  Ornith. 

Dictionary,  216 
J.  M.  on  Celery,  290 
Keeping  plants  in  cellars  in  winter,  567 
King  fisher,  habits  of,  317. 

Knowledge  forthe  people  reviewed,  222 

Labourer’s  cottages,  on  erecting,  152, 


353,  plan  of,  154,  257,  elevation  62 
154,  277. 

Larch  tree,  an  account  of  one,  292. 
Library  of  entertaining  knowledge,  v. 
15  reviewed,  706 

Lindley  John,  Esq  his  lectures  44,  error 
respecting  them  rectified,  93. 

- Outlines  of  horticulture  revd.  747 

Liquid  manure  recommended  537 
Lycoperdinae  Bovistae  fig  39 
Mag  of  Nat  History  extracted  from, 
35,  83,  183,  274,  471  521  616  665 
761  809 

Manchester  Botanic  Gai’den,  plan,  108 
Maurandia  Barclayana,  614 
Mearns  Mr  on  training  trees,  481,  449 
Mespilus  Japonica,  culture,  636 
Manual  of  shells  reviewed,  470. 
Maxillaria  picta  figured  566 
Melon,  culture  in  Prussia,  709,  in  Ve¬ 
nice  234,  708,  Hoosainee  772 . 
Mackay  C.  on  ceiery,  289. 

Metalic  hothouses,  evil  effects,  51  77 
Mignonette,  to  form  the  tree,  685. 
Mice,  to  destroy,  19,  234,  796 
Moss  on  Trees,  490. 

Moss  Ball  220. 

Montague’s  Dictionary  reviewed,  181. 
Murphy,  Ed  Esq.  on  the  Goat  Moth, 
30,  on  Plants  that  entrap  insects, 
214.  Mus  Arvalis,  79. 

Naturalists  calendar,  88,  142,  190, 
238,  286,  335,  384,  430,  478,  526, 
574,  623. 

Natural  History,  advantages  of  the 
study  of,  702. 

Nelumbiums,  culture  of,  517. 
Nepenthes  distillatoria,  culture  of,  29. 
Notes  of  a  Naturalist  reviewed,  470  ^ 
Nursery  lists,  85,  140,  186,  235. 
Obituary,  67. 

Onions,  to  prevent  sprouting,  515. 
Outline  of  the  smaller  British  Birds, 
reviewed,  871. 

Orange,  time  of  introduction  noticed, 
544,  culture  of,  548. 

Orchards,  formation  of,  155,  228,  19 
Orang  Utan,  habits  of,  618. 
Ortygometra  Crex,  217. 

Orchideae,  culture  of,  70. 

Paxton  Joseph,  on  forming  provincial 
gardens,  58,  National  garden,  171, 
a  hot  water  apparatus,  133. 

Peas,  to  preserve  from  mice,  18,  their 
culture,  115. 

Persian  Melon,  culture  of,  164. 

Pilgrim  Oak,  43. 

Pine  Pit  figured,  400. 

Peaches  on  flued  walls,  18,  on  cutting 
the  leaves  of,  540,  on  Training  &c. 
481,  529. 
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Plants,  diseases  of,  657. 

Pyrus  Malus  Brentfordiensis,  revd,  68 
Potatoes  as  food;  646. 

Propagating  House  figured.  627 
Parus  Cseruleus,  216. 

Passiflora,  culture  of,  453. 

Pine,  the  varieties  of,  402,  459,  514, 
607,656.  75i  802 

Pineries,  scale  to  regulate  the  heat,  364 
Plants  in  rooms,  management  of,  498: 
Pine,  a  new  discovered,  500. 
Pomegranate,  culture  of,  787. 
Polyanthus,  culture  of,  448: 
Propagating  Pot  figured.  255 
Potatoes,  culture  of  444, 480,  312,  326 
Psidium  Cattleyanum,  culture  of,  785 
Queries,  91,  137,  185,  223,  276,  324, 
376,424,  472,  523  ,  571,620,666 
719,  75,  812. 

Ranunculus,  culture  of  196  264 
Red  Sp  der,  to  destroy  529 
Reptiles,  age  of  182,  coldness  of  blood 
234 

Rose  culture  of  345  349  287  551  566 

- to  retard  the  blooming  15 

Rusticus  on  Entomology  371  420  601 
651  741 

Rhubarb  culture  of  336  364  486 
Rats,  mode  of  destroying  391 
Rust  in  corn  467 

Seeds,  preservation  in  voyage  301  476 
668 

Separation  of  wax  and  honey  275 
Serpents  eggs  650  718 
Seibe’s  garden  syringe  figured  710 
Serracenia  minor  fig  519 
Scotland,  houses  of  peasantry  599 


Snakes,  habits  214  383 
Sheppardia  argentea  264 
Shells,  to  polish  525 
Soil,  to  purify  506 
Skinless  Oats  718 
Silk  worm  412 

Supporting  newly  planted  trees  351 
Sour  wine,  to  restore  231 
Strix  flammea  470 
Swan  River  settlement  260 
Tea  Tree  139  568 
Tobacco,  culture  of  618  629  679 
Tomatoes,  culture  of  631 
Tigridia — culture  187490  431  497  400 
Tulips — culture  of  104  669 
Thunder  storms  in  France  129 
Triverania  Coccinea  50 
Vines  in  Pots — culture  of  6  487  185 
536  287  383  431  471  337  in  New 
South  Wales  625 
Vines,  plan  of  a  house  7 
Vegetable  analysis  650 
Universal  Frame  577 
Utility  of  the  knowledge  of  nature 
reviewed  124 
Water  Hen’s  habits  616 
Weasel — habits  83 
Weavil — to  destroy  332 
Whale  tribe  521 
White  Tokay  grape  49 
Wood  and  Metal  hothouses  97  149  582 
Wire  Worm — to  destroy  516  649 
Winds  in  the  North  of  Europe  221 
Woodlice — to  destroy  16 
Yeast  as,  manure  779 
Yorkshire  Scientific  Meeting  301 
Zoological  garden,  Surrey  139  604  319 
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